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ABSTRACT 


This research presents a study of the how the organizational culture of Pioneers affects 
how Area Leaders (middle level leaders), understand and undertake their designated roles and 
responsibilities. The purpose of this study was to advance the understanding of the leadership 
experience of Area Leaders by asking the primary research question, “How does the Pioneers 
informal and formal organizational culture affect the understanding and application of leadership 
at the Area Leader level?” This research used online surveys, key informant interviews and one 


focus group to produce 12 conclusions and 14 recommendations built from 52 findings. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 


Introduction 

This research seeks to understand the effect of the formal and informal organizational 
culture within PI on how middle level leadership understands and undertakes their designated 
roles and responsibilities. The activities of this research focus their attention on the AL position 
within the PI field leadership structure. The AL is considered a middle level leadership position 
within the organizational structure due to falling two levels below the Chief Executive Officer or 
the ID in the PI structure, and two levels above the line workers and professionals! (i.e. field 
ministry team members in PI) (Huy 2001). Such a position ensures that the AL acts as a pivotal 
link within the organization as he or she reports to upper leadership about on-the-ground realities 
while directly managing specific ministry issues through direct oversight of ministry teams 
within a geographical area. 

Based on the interlinking function of the AL role, the historical development of the AL 
position, and the organization’s decentralized mentality and structure, this research intends to 
specifically answer the primary research question, “How does the PI informal and formal 
organizational culture affect the understanding and application of leadership at the Area Leader 
level?” 

The motivation for this research comes from both personal observations and experiences 
of ambiguity in relation to undertaking the stated roles and responsibilities of an AL in view of 
prevailing organizational values and attitudes. From the founding of the organization, PI 


1. At the time of the original research, the AL position met the definition criteria as stated. In September 
2019, PI authorized an organizational structure change which added three Associate International Director positions 
between the ID and RLs. This change added one additional step of distance between the AL and the ID. 


purposefully decentralized authority and responsibility, primarily, to the ministry team level in 
hopes of stimulating creativity and initiative. Simultaneously, the AL is tasked with providing 
leadership, development and accountability to the TLs of all ministry teams within their 
geographical area without delineation of how these efforts are to be administered. Such a 
situation sets the stage for ambiguity and difference to emerge in everyday undertakings based 
on the mandate of leadership to an AL and the prevailing organizational culture messages 
relayed to a TL. 

This ambiguity first became apparent to the author prior to him becoming an AL. In 
2010, the author attended global InTent, a three-year residential-based leadership development 
program provided by PI to current and future leaders, in which the 30+ participants were a mix 
of ALs and TLs. At that time, the author was a TL of a church planting team in southern Jordan. 
During a residential period, one of the facilitated sessions required work tables to discuss and 
respond to internal processes and structural challenges. The author found himself among a work 
group primarily comprised of ALs who chose to discuss the varying ways in which they 
provided leadership to their areas. In the midst of the discussion, it became very apparent that 
there were polar opposite understandings and application of AL leadership among the table 
participants. Upon hearing the vast differences in understanding, the author was astonished 
about how the ALs had arrived at such different points of comprehension regarding their roles as 
an AL. Until then, the author had only served under one AL who led by providing structured 
and, when necessary, directive guidance to the TLs in his area. Certain ALs at the work table 
questioned whether the AL role description actually empowered such directive authority 
resulting in an articulation that the AL role was nothing more than a facilitating role for the 


established teams, and for whomever the mobilization bases directed to an area. From that time 


forward, these opposing views captivated the author. How could this situation exist, and could 
such difference in understanding be healthy for the over-arching organization? 

In 2016, the author became an AL for the Middle East South area which encompasses all 
ministry teams in Lebanon, Israel/Palestine and Jordan. Prior to accepting the role, the author 
served for seven years as a TL, so he was very familiar and accustomed with the organizational 
resources provided for TL support and development, such as the New Leaders Orientation online 
material, FaceDown leadership development materials, MobCommon Spot/Atlas mobilization 
intranet, annual ministry plan templates, the skinny team handbook template, new team members 
orientation resources, member care resources, communication protocols and the autonomy in 
decision-making afforded to the TL by the PI IMA. When he oriented himself to the AL role, he 
discovered that no comparable resources where available for the AL position. At the time of his 
appointment, he was only provided a semi-structured list of teams, TLs and team members for 
the area, and copies of the PI IHB and the IMA which included a role description for the AL. 
Beyond these resources delivered by his RL, no other orientation, instruction or resources were 
provided. After reviewing both the IHB and IMA, and compiling a full list of area members, the 
author started to realize how the divergent opinions observed at global InTent had originated. As 
the author considered how broad the limited guidance was, and the reality that no further 
resources were available for clarification, it became clear how the AL role could be open to a 
broad range of interpretations. In that moment, the author understood that it was up to him to 
determine the parameters of the role. If he felt this way, how many other ALs had also 
experienced the same realization as they started to undertake their role as AL? 

This experience displays the need for more information and resources to assist current 
and future ALs in understanding and undertaking their role. This research desires to be one step 


towards providing a pool of new information about how ALs experience providing leadership so 


that essential leadership development materials can start to be created for the specific issues 


which ALs commonly face. 


Thesis 

The findings of this research are anticipated to show that inconsistency across AL 
leadership from the standpoint of understanding and application exists as a result of various 
organizational culture influencers on ALs across the organization. This is based on the idea that 
the informal and formal aspects of the organizational culture place differing degrees of pressure 
on ALs, yet as a whole they negatively influence overall leadership. 

It is proposed that the informal aspects of the organizational culture in PI hold the 
greatest influence on AL leadership. By nature, PI is a movement driven and enamored by 
“vision”, and a spirit of commitment to values primarily expressed in the eight organizational 
core values. Personal defining and expectation of application of these, beyond the minimal 
written descriptions, by PI members is the internal energy that propels the movement. As 
individuals drive this process all aspects of interaction between leadership and those within their 
sphere of influence require a highly relational approach to ensure forward progress. At the heart 
of relational interaction, informal organizational influencers will always take priority guiding the 
results of the interaction. 

The formal aspects or the organization culture, while always retaining influence on 
leadership, will be a secondary influencer on AL leadership. This is anticipated because within 
the informal culture is an underpinning ethos which holds that formal structures only exist to 
facilitate the overarching vision, and when established, they should be as limited as possible. 
Such structures should be an unseen reality which are only leveraged or noticed when something 


within the formal culture breaks or is insufficient for a given situation. 


It is anticipated that the informal influencers will result in inconsistent understanding and 
application of critical AL roles and responsibilities. The functions of the AL role which are 
anticipated to be the most inconsistent are envisioning practices, willingness to engage in 
apostolic activities (i.e. initiating new ministry strategies or advocating specific ministry actions), 
delineating lines of authority between field leadership and mobilization bases, engaging in 
decisive decision-making in non-crisis scenarios, providing structural guidance and processes, 
and determining accountability mechanisms. 

It is postulated that the degree of inconsistency produced by the informal influencers is 
directly related to a lack of institutionalized orientation for new ALs, and a lack of structured 
resources for ALs to reference while undertaking their roles and responsibilities. 

Simultaneously, it is anticipated that a degree of standardized practice across the ALs will 
be observed. While the formal aspects of the organizational culture will always hold a secondary 
influence, their presence and process will establish a thread of consistency across the ALs. It is 
anticipated that this will be observed in the administrative functions, pastoral activities and 
prayer support. The formal requirements and deadlines from various organizational levels on the 
ALs for certain area-level administrative information (i.e. annual ministry plan, child safety, risk 
assessment and contingency plan, emergency information and security training) is expected to 
create a common understanding of responsibility across the ALs. Additionally, the presence of 
organizational resources which emphasize pastoral and prayer support across levels of leadership 
for the sustainment of the health and development of TLs and their ministry teams are 
anticipated to engender a unified understanding and practice of pastoral care and prayer. Finally, 
due to recent security situations, it is anticipated that the understanding and application of the AL 


leadership in the event of an area crisis will be standard. 


This anticipation of standard practice across the ALs in specific functions is driven by the 
availability of consistent communication and documentation through formal channels of PI 


leadership so that the ALs clearly understand what is required and when. 


Methodology 
This research is designed to answer the research question by collecting primary data for 
specific secondary research questions that when aggregated should produce an overall picture of 
the effects on the practical understanding and leadership of an AL. These secondary research 
questions are grouped under four categories; AL roles & responsibilities, leadership aspects and 
organizational culture and capacity. In all, there are ten secondary research questions that are 


investigated throughout the selected data collection tools. 


Table 1. Research Questions Table 


Primary Question 


How does the PI informal and formal organizational culture affect the understanding and application 
of leadership at the Area Leader level? 


Secondary Questions 

Is there a standard understanding of the AL roles & responsibilities across 
PI ALs? 

What are standard sources for understanding of AL roles & responsibilities 
AL Role & across ALs? 

Responsibilities Is there a common breakdown of effort towards the categories of roles & 
responsibilities by ALs across PI? 

Is there a common understanding of the scope of decision-making authority 
within the AL role? 











What are common leadership styles observed across PI ALs? 





Leadership How does PI's organizational culture affect ALs' natural leadership styles? 





What leadership messages are communicated to ALs from RLs? 


How does PI's organizational culture affect the execution of the AL roles & 
Organizational responsibilities? 
Culture 





To what extent does the AL role have on the overall PI culture? 


Are the AL roles & responsibilities as written able to be sufficiently 


Capacity undertaken by one individual? 











This research is structured to obtain qualitative and a limited amount of quantitative data 
from two levels of leadership within PI. Since this research focuses on the effects on the AL 
role, the 74 ALs are the primary source of information gathering. In addition, the RLs (12 total) 
who are the direct oversight of ALs, are also engaged (Confidential Leaders List - September 
2018). Since the number of leaders is a fluid reality with PI, the 2018 confidential leaders list 
was selected as the source from which the research sample set would be drawn. During the 
design, engagement of the TLs was considered, but, in the end, not undertaken due to the large 
number of TLs across the organization. It was assessed that both resources and time were not 
available to properly obtain data from TLs. 

This research uses mixed methods for obtaining data from the determined stakeholders. 
To gather a wide array of AL insights and experiences, an online survey was created and 
distributed to all ALs for completion between October and December 2018. For more nuanced 
AL responses both KIIs, either in person or by video conferencing, and one focus group were 
arranged during October 2018 to January 2019. Simultaneously to the AL survey, an online 
survey for RLs was created and provided in order to obtain RL responses to the various issues 
concerning the AL role. 

The mixed-methods enabled the research to engage a total of 59% (44 of 74) of all PI 
ALs. Specifically, the online survey engaged 35 ALs, the KI] included 17 ALs and the FG 
gathered 10 ALs. The distribution of the AL respondents was representative from both a 
geographical and gender perspective. The RL online survey resulted in responses from 67% (8 
of 12) of RLs. These response rates were better than expected, and provided a representative 


picture of the stakeholders. 


Assumptions 

In determining the research topic and initial design structure, the foundational 
assumptions concerning support from PI upper leadership, access to and willingness of primary 
stakeholders (ALs and RLs), and availability to historical PI documentation were considered. 

From the outset, PI upper leadership, the ID and members of the IDO, were consulted 
about various research topics which they considered would bring benefit to the organization. 
Email correspondence was received from the ID and members of the IDO providing topical ideas 
and feedback on suggested topics. Once the specific research topic was determined, it was re- 
communicated to the IDO members resulting in positive support to move forward, and 
anticipation of the coming results. Based on initial interactions, the research assumes 
cooperation and assistance from upper leadership as data collection activities begin. 

As a result of the author holding the title of AL within PI, accessibility to ALs and RLs 
was determined to be high. As a part of his position, the author has access to critical 
documentation such as the PI confidential leadership list which holds critical contact information 
and various demographic information for all levels of organizational leadership. The author is 
also positioned to request additional information from internal PI sources which would normally 
be unavailable to others. With the availability of this information, it is assumed that the author 
will be able to secure significant participation from both ALs and RLs by leveraging his personal 
relationships and experiences to create a desire within specific stakeholders to better understand 
the leadership experience of ALs. From initial interactions with other ALs and RLs, everything 
indicates that participation will be welcomed. 

The IDO and PI USA have specific personnel responsible for archiving the organizational 
history which should afford the opportunity to obtain foundational documentation about the 


development of the AL role in the context of the overall organization’s development. It is 


assumed that the archiving process and administrators will provide requested material based on 
the author obtaining the support of upper leadership and holding the title of AL. It is also 

assumed that since the author is an employee of PI USA this will provide further ease of access 
to work with the PI USA archive administrators. From initial inquiries, no signs were observed 


that would indicate that there will be impediments to accessing needed information. 


Organizational Context 

The scope of this research is limited to the organizational culture within the missionary 
sending organization of PI. PI is a U.S. founded, 40 year-old mission agency which describes 
itself as “a movement infused with passion and faith; passion for God and His glory, and the 
expectation that He will do great things through His humble and obedient servants.” (PI 
International Ministry Agreement 2016, 1) Since the inception of the organization, it has sought 
to preach the Gospel and plant churches everywhere with special priority given to the unreached 
peoples of the world. To these ends, PI is guided by eight core values that infuse all levels of the 
organization; passion for God, unreached peoples, church planting movements, the local church, 
team centered, innovation and flexibility, ethos of grace and participatory servant-leadership (PI 
International Ministry Agreement 2016, 2). The core values and the organization’s expectations 
for the future revolve around fulling its central mission; “PI mobilizes teams to glorify God 
among unreached peoples by initiating church planting movement in partnership with local 
churches.” (PI International Ministry Agreement 2016, 2) This mission statement gives focus to 
both the mobilization and field ministry components of the organization by tasking each with 
distinct activities. The mobilization bases are purposed to “mobilize teams” or units of members 


for teams, while the field ministry undertakes a range of strategies and techniques toward 


10 


“initiating CPM”. As these efforts occur simultaneously, they practically converge through the 
roles and responsibilities of the AL. 

Theologically, PI is conservative and evangelical by ascribing to the historic creeds of 
Christianity. The statement of faith of PI is comprised of nine articles which attest to the 
inspiration of the Old and New Testaments, the triune God-Head, the physical life, death and 
ascension of Jesus Christ as part of His mediatorial work, original sin which is passed down from 
Adam and Eve, salvation which is obtained by grace through the shedding of blood by Jesus 
Christ, the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit in the believers, the unity of true believers 
within the universal Church, the physical resurrection to come, and the command of Christ for all 
of the Church to make disciples of all peoples (PI International Ministry Agreement 2016, 4-5). 
The affiliation of PI to such networks as the Evangelical Council for Financial Accountability 
(ECFA) and Missio Nexus, formally Cross Global Link/International Foreign Mission 
Association (IFMA), provides further confirmation of its theological persuasion (PIONEERS 
2018). 

Driven by the task of reaching the unreached, and undergirded by an unwavering reliance 
on a biblical foundation, PI is an organization with a global reach purposed to finish the task of 
world evangelism. As of 2018, PI is comprised of 3077 international members with 345 ministry 
teams throughout 97 countries working with 207 people groups in 154 different languages (2018 
Annual Statistics Report 2018, 2). The organization maintains 16 mobilization gateways in 
North & South America, Africa, Europe, the United Kingdom, Asia & Australia for recruiting 
men and women called of God from any location on the globe (2018 Annual Statistics Report 
2018, 3). The field ministry structure that enables this endeavor, and receives new members is 
apportioned into 11 regions (Americas, East Asia East, East Asia Inland, Europe, Islands 


Southeast Asia, Mid Asia, Middle East, Northern Africa, Oceania, South Asia Mainland 
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Southeast Asia and sub-Saharan Africa) and 56 areas (2018 Annual Statistics Report 2018, 2) 
with field leadership responsibilities divided between a RL, ALs and TLs. 

In spite of PI being a young organization in terms of years of operation, PI can be 
characterized by exceptional growth. Only twelve years after PI conducted its first candidate 
orientation program, in 1994, PI was identified as the fastest-growing mission in the IFMA 
(Becoming PI 2016, sec. Becoming PI) having 360 members. This recognized trend continued 
as PI entered into a number of mergers over the next 20+ years. By the year 2000, PI had grown 
to 822 members, but from the year 2000 to 2015 the organization experienced an exceptional 
increase of more than 370% in international members and averaging a yearly growth rate of 
9.4% which resulted in a total of 3122 international members in 2015 (PI Annual Statistics 
Report 2015 2015, fig. Net Growth in Membership). From 2016 to 2018 the organization 
experienced a plateau of growth with a slight reduction in 2018. 

As growth occurred over the years, the drive to see more and more missionaries sent out 
to the field has naturally been infused into the spirit and culture of PI. Both the mobilization 
bases and the field leadership have come to expect a continual flow of new members as a natural 


part of the mission. 


Table 2. PI Yearly Demographics (2012-2018) 











Year 

2018 2017 2016 2015 2014 2013 2012 
Members 3077 3212 3248 3122 2985 2660 2593 
Teams 345 354 324) «6315 289) 278248 
Countries 97 104 104 «©6108 =6103 101 = 100 
People Groups 207 297 202 207 205 187 ~~ 180 
Language 154 227 > i2N2. ATS A WSF AT. 
Regions 11 10 7 7 7 7 7 
Areas 56 54 Sl 48 43 42 4] 





Source: 2018, 2017, 2016, 2015, 2014, 2013, 2012 Annual Statistics Reports. 
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From outside the organization, others describe PI as a “recruiting machine”. While inside the 
organization, bold recruiting and placement goals are a normal expectation. The PI USA 2018 
annual report webpage displays an example of a recruiting goal for 2019 for only one the 16 PI 
mobilization bases (It should be noted that the PI USA mobilization base is the largest recruiting 
base within the organization.): 

Just 40 years ago, our first missionary went out. Pioneers has seen tremendous growth 

since then. But we have a big mission. It will require more people - a lot of people. That’s 

why our faith-filled goals for 2019 include placing new US workers among 30 unreached 
people groups and continuing to build our capacity toward appointing 250 new 

missionaries each year (PIONEERS 2018). 

A bi-product of passionate recruiting is the expectation that placement in field ministry 
opportunities will occur at the same pace as the flow of new members. As the critical linchpin 
between the mobilization bases and the field ministries within specific geographical areas, the 
AL continually works to balance the health of established ministry teams and initiating new 
ministry efforts while managing the integration of the continual flow of new members from 
various cultural, linguistic and ministry philosophy backgrounds. 

The established norm of high paced growth through effective recruiting has inadvertently 
led to the development of certain underlying assumptions which the ALs must interact, either 
abiding by or pushing against. The majority of these assumptions are neither documented nor 
formally institutionalized leaving the responsibility to the AL to both discern and directly answer 


the assumptions through formal communication and decisions with mobilization bases and/or 


upper field leadership as specific field scenarios occur. 
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Figure 1. Net Growth in PI Membership (2000-2015) 





As aresult of high growth percentages being targeted, achieved and celebrated, ALs 
implicitly understand that a significant indictor of success within the organization is the number 
of new members recruited. An immediate cascading effect of such an understanding is the 
expectation that ALs efficiently facilitate placement for each and every new recruited member 
who expresses interest in a specific area. In general, the protocols and practices operate with this 
working assumption are the norm without the provision of opportunities for ALs to express 
differences of opinion or propose additional indicators of success. As result, ALs have 
historically responded with two extremes; accepting it is a norm by undertaking a pure 
facilitation role or rejecting it by vigorously interjecting the authority of the AL in determining 
who is placed in a specific area. 

In situations of strongly elicited responses by ALs, the underlying assumption driving the 
response is the implicit message, originating from the mobilization gateways, that the calling 
from God of the new member, as understood at that moment, is paramount to any other factors 
for determining placement. When the calling of the new member is considered unquestionable 


or unmodifiable, the accumulated field knowledge and experience of the AL and area team 
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leadership is at least indirectly minimized, and at worst ignored. By being placed between the 
recruiting activities of the mobilization gateways and the field ministry strategies, many times 
the AL struggles to balance between the untested and self-centered articulation of a new 
member’s call, and the corporately discerned direction by faithful and experienced area 
members. Balancing this tension between the personal versus corporate leading of the Holy 
Spirit is an ever-present reality which the AL carries as PI strives to enable as many people as 
possible in the pursuits which God calls them. 

In 2016, the International Leadership Team (ILT) formally acknowledged that the 
organization had reached a size where the current infrastructure did not provide the required 
capacity by forming the Increasing Capacity working group to explore ways for enhancing 
organizational capacity. This decision was precipitated by the observation of five primary 
realities concerning the ministry context of PI. The second of the five realities directly relate to 
the AL role by speaking to the need of greater capacity across organizational roles due to factors 
such as a high number of direct reports, the adverse effects of pressures of life and ministry on 
the quality of leadership, and a lack of collaboration between field leadership and mobilization 
efforts (New Wine Calls 2018, 3). Through various research and feedback methods, the working 
group proposed both non-structural and structural changes during the ILF in October 2018. 

The proposed non-structural changes of the working group include multiple items which 
directly and indirectly relate to the AL. The most direct item entitled “Review organizational 
culture and processes in relation to ALs” will revisit the AL role description in relation to 
highlighting the apostolic function of the role, understanding to what degree the role is realistic 
and consistently expressed across the organization, assessing primary pressure points felt by 
ALs, and aligning mobilization responsibilities of the AL in light of the global missionary force 


(#4) (New Wine Calls 2018, 6). Other items which indirectly impact ALs include establishing 
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communications protocols to reduce the information sharing responsibility (#2), and increasing 
collaboration between the field and mobilization by including relevant leaders during decision- 
making and reducing an “us and them” mentality (#5) (New Wine Calls 2018, 6—7). The 
designation of these items is an important acknowledgement of the issues which ALs have faced 
and continue to deal with routinely. 

The Increasing Capacity working group is expected to present all of their recommended 
changes to the ILT in September 2019 with the anticipation that the majority of these will be 
authorized for implementation. In the view of coming changes, the next few years will require 
ALs to undertake their responsibilities with patience and flexibility as updated clarifications and 
definitions are progressively released. 

The current organizational context in which the AL works is a constant give and take 
between passionate recruiters and opinionated field ministry teams. Both sides of the dialogue 
long to see the Kingdom of Jesus Christ expanded to its greatest potential while ensuring their 
contribution to the task is the best that they can offer. In the midst of this shared goal, tension 
naturally arises around determining what the key activities and indicators for achieving the goal 
are. The mobilizing gateways focus on the greatest number of people involved, while the field 
ministry teams point to specific strategies and the quality of effort versus quantity. The AL finds 
himself or herself in the middle of both perspectives having to engage all, to maintain and 
support current ministry teams, to open new ministries and to discern which organization 
pressures and perspectives are, for the instant at hand, most beneficial to provide the leadership 


which his or her area needs. 
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Historical & Cultural Context 

The current organizational environment and culture in which an AL undertakes his or her 
responsibilities draws its roots back to one man, Orville Hunt Fletcher Jr. (Ted), the founder of 
PI USA. The story of Ted Fletcher is one of a changed life by encountering Jesus Christ during 
the Korean War in December 1952 while listening to a then young evangelist, Billy Graham. 
Upon surrendering his life to Jesus, Ted realized his perspective toward life had changed, “I also 
began to understand that God had given me a new mission in life — to love the world with the 
same love that He had shown me...I was now Ted Fletcher, child of God, called to serve the 
living God.” (Fletcher 2012, chap. 1) 

After the war, Ted worked in corporate America first with Mobil Oil Corporation and 
eventually as national sales manager for The Wall Street Journal. In the midst of his career, 
Ted’s passion for the Great Commission grew as he freely shared with friends, and financially 
invested in mission efforts. During this time, Ted and his wife, Peggy, were challenged to 
consider their future in relation to what God might have for them by Dr. Gilbert J. McArthur, 
Executive Director of South Seas Evangelical Mission (SSEM) by asking, “Ted, how are you 
writing the story of your life? What is the next chapter that God might have for you?” (Fletcher 
2012, chap. 4) Shortly after, Ted received a promise from God through Psalm 2:8 ESV, “Ask of 
me, and I will make the nations your inheritance, the ends of the earth your possession.” 

In response, the Fletchers sent exploratory letters to mission boards asking about service 
opportunities. Their inquiries were met with a common response; thank you for your interest, 
“but we regret that the family did not meet the qualifications.” (Becoming PI 2016, sec. 
Beginnings) At that time, the Fletchers had four children, a family size too large for most 
mission boards, they had no formal theological training, and, their age was above the acceptable 


standards for new candidates. These factors out-weighed Ted’s corporate experience, passion for 
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God, investment in missions and continual seeking out of opportunities to serve, so that doors 
through traditional vocational missions were closed. 

After a few years of wondering how the Lord would bring His promise to light, Ted was 
challenged once again through Dr. William Miller, Dean of students at Washington Bible 
College by asking Ted the question: “Why don’t you start your own mission board?” (Fletcher 
2012, chap. 5) The question stirred Ted’s heart, initially, invoking doubt that someone rejected 
by several missions could start a mission, but as Ted and Peggy considered the idea they 
resolved “that’s exactly what the Lord was calling us to do.” (Fletcher 2012, chap. 5) This 
realization was the catalyst for Ted to start the process of forming the organization which would 
become Pioneers. 

The life-experiences and lessons of Ted Fletcher significantly influenced the 
development of the current organizational culture and spirit of PI. Born from Ted’s nature, PI is 
“infused with passion and faith; a passion for God and His glory, and the expectation that He will 
go great things through His humble and obedient servants.” (Becoming PI 2016, sec. History) 
From the start, the organization gave primary focus to finding alternative routes to accomplish 
the task versus the organizational structure. The emphasis of achieving its God-given mandate to 
reach all peoples was foremost, with “structures and methods” (Becoming PI 2016, sec. History) 
following, as needed. This elevated a practical spirit of innovation and flexibility grounded in 
optimism being propelled by engaging younger leaders. Organizationally, this spirit was 
supported through keeping overall policies to a minimum, while decentralizing authority and 
responsibility so as to encourage creativity and initiative (Becoming PI 2016, sec. History). Over 
time these ideals have not diminished, regularly being referenced in gatherings such as candidate 
approval meetings, organizational restructuring committee gatherings, field strategy discussions, 


and new partnership considerations. What has changed over time is the size, scope, and reach of 
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the organization. The AL, as a mid-level leader, finds herself pulled by the cherished ideals of 
the established PI ethos, and the practical realities of management within a large global 
enterprise. 

Following the establishment of PI USA in 1979, fairly early in the life of the organization 
a process of expansion by mergers and divinely-orchestrated relationships started. The growth 
process kicked off with the initial merger in 1994 with World Outreach Fellowship 
(WOF/SPRINT) and continues to this day, with the last cited development being the 
establishment of the PI Hong Kong office in 2014 (Becoming PI 2016). The 1990’s were a 
critical period where PI moved from being a US-based organization to being a global 
organization by establishing five new mobilization bases and offices throughout the world by 
way of either mergers or pioneering individuals joining the organization with a vision to 
establish new bases: PI Canada, PI Africa, PI InAsia, PI Australia and PI New Zealand. The 
changing nature of the organization was formalized in 1998 with the creation of the governing 
body PI International, and the guiding document, the International Ministry Agreement, which 
binds all formal mobilization and offices into one organization (PI International 2015). Once 
these were in place, 2000-2015 saw exponential growth as six additional mobilization bases and 
offices were brought online. The majority of these new mobilization gateways were the direct 
result of smaller or older mission agencies merging into PI. This was most clearly demonstrated 
with the creation of PI Canada as WOF/SPRINT merged in 1994, and creation of PI Australia 
and New Zealand as the result of merging with SSEM & Asia Pacific Christian Mission (APCM) 
in 1998. From 1994 to 2014, PI engaged in five separate mergers which either established new 
mobilization gateways or increased the capacities of already existing mobilization operations. 

In all cases, the mergers provided PI with personnel and field ministry opportunities 


which were not present prior. A clear example of this was the Arab World Ministries (AWM) 
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merger of 2010 when 400+ resident personnel located in and focused on outreach within North 
Africa, the Middle East and the Arabian Peninsula were added. Prior to the merger, PI had a 
very small footprint of people located within the Arab world. The aggregate result of this merger 
was that PI became one of the largest mission agencies ministering among the entire Islamic 
world. 

The expansion during 2000-2015 established an internal sense of ever-increasing growth 
in both mobilizing and sending people. This sense was expressed through increased recruiting 
goals at mobilization gateways, increased inquiries to established teams about opportunities, and 
an informal expectation that ALs would facilitate all new members with opportunities without 
any constraint. As this growth occurred, the organization desired to continue working according 
to foundational assumptions upon which it was founded. Many desired to facilitate as many 
people out in the field as possible with the understanding that the organizational structure and 
systems will catchup at some point, if needed. Progressively as AL responsibilities increased, 
geographical areas enlarged, communication demands rose, and a greater amount of complex 
field scenarios occurred, the AL found himself experiencing practical challenges in fulfilling his 
responsibilities because the established organizational culture and structure were in tension 
without a clear process for assessment or modification. 

As growth has required change within the organization overtime so the organizational 
structure has developed. From 1979 to 2019, PI experienced multiple organizational structure 
changes to facilitate the needs required as growth and internationalization occurred. At the time 
of this research, the organization is undertaking steps to propose and authorize yet another 
structural change. For purposes of this research, the structural changes highlighted are those 


which directly affected the development of the AL role. 
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Figure 2. PI Mobilization Gateway & Merger Development Timeline 


The initial structure developed in the 1980s and continued into the 1990s included an AD 
role; the predecessor of the current day AL role. The AD role oversaw all TLs within a specific 
geographical area, and reported directly to the Director of Field Ministries. Due to the small 
number of ADs at that time, all ADs were members of the ILT, the body responsible for 
establishing strategic direction of all field ministries (Fletcher 1993, 4). This structure remained 
in place as PI International was formed from five mobilization bases working in conjunction 
through the mechanism of the IMA (PI International Ministry Agreement 2016, 6) in 1999. 

Upon ratification of the IMA in 1999, the previous field structure was maintained while 
defining higher level organizational governance in relation to the mobilization bases. The May 
25, 1999 IHB provides a general description of the AD role and the first codified position 
descriptions for the AD, TL, Missionary and Director of International Ministries. While the AD 
role continued as normal after the creation of PI International, organizational realities would 
soon require the position to be significantly altered. 

In 2002, PI determined to undertake significant organizational structure change due to 
rapid growth and increasingly becoming more international. The increased numbers challenged 


the internal processes for effectively communicating and coordinating due to the leadership 
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structure being stretched to capacity (Fain 2002, sec. Structural Adjustments). The answer to 
these challenges was to divide the roles and responsibilities of the AD into two distinct roles; the 
RL and AL roles. The new level of leadership created by the RL role provided a point person for 
ministry coordination of a broad geographical region, for internal communication, for oversight 
of the ALs and for accountability to the ID (PIONEERS International Ministry Agreement 2002, 
14). The AL role became specialized towards servicing a smaller geographical area focused at 
overseeing the development of TLs/TCs and new teams (PIONEERS International Ministry 
Agreement 2002, 14). This structural change allowed the number of ALs to exponentially 
increase over time, thus allowing an increased number of field ministry teams, while maintaining 
a relatively small number of RLs. At the time of this research, this is the governing 
organizational structure in which ALs operate within PI. 

The most recent structural change was initiated in 2016 for the purpose to explore ways 
PI can increase capacity given global trends and current realities of the organization. This effort 
is led by the Increasing Capacity working group which set forth proposals into two categories: 
non-structural approaches and structural changes. Since the relevant non-structural approaches 
for the AL role were addressed earlier, the effect of the proposed structural changes on the AL 
role will be our focus here. Primarily, the proposed changes provide a mechanism to relieve 
pressure which the ID has carried for many years; a sizeable ILT and a large number of direct 
reports (New Wine Calls 2018, 2). To this end, the working group is proposing a model that 
creates “zones” or geographical areas of the world which would be led by an Associate 
International Director (AID), who would report to the ID and to whom RLs would report (New 
Wine Calls 2018, 8). Each zone will bring together RLs, Mobilization Base Directors (MOB), 


2. According to the authorized changes in 2019, the term “zones” was changed to “Antioch Tables”. 
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Mobilization Office Directors (MOD) and several ALs under the coordination of the zonal AID 
in order to encourage collaboration between both mobilization and the field (New Wine Calls 
2018, 2). A direct impact of this modification will be to increase the positional distance between 
the AL and the ID by one level. The architects of the new structure anticipate that it will 
positively assist the AL by reducing area sizes, creating a conversational forum with 
mobilization gateways, coordinating new mobilization initiatives, raising the influence of AL 
voices among MBDs and MODs, enabling the multiplication of regions and areas sooner and 
providing opportunities to ALs to engage in local ministry to a greater extent (New Wine Calls 
2018, 12-13). It is yet to be seen if these impacts will materialize, yet the expression of these 
desired impacts displays a recognition of many critical concerns ALs have presented over the last 


10+ years. 


Table 3. Proposed Structural Changes — 2018 Increasing Capacity Work Group 


With a small number of Areas (due to multiplying sooner), RLs will be able 


BE CAE Engagement to be even more present and engaged with ALs. 
ALs are likely those who encounter opportunities and challenges that may 
Mobilization and Field best be brought to a zonal table (either by their RL or directly if 
Gallakoratan appropriate) for input from both mobilization and field perspectives. This 


may assist everyone present in broadening family perspective where both 

_ mobilization and field are working together; 
New mobilization initiatives may emerge from ALs and/or teams in their 
areas. Being part of a zone may provide a great opportunity for mentoring 
and coaching as Gateways in the zone come alongside a burgeoning 

_ mobilization opportunity 
Some ALs will be present at zonal leadership meetings, providing a 
developmental opportunity for those particular ALs 
The zonal leadership table will benefit from hearing AL voice and 
perspective, which may increase the sense of empowerment for ALs 
Areas and Regions will be encouraged to multiply sooner, and therefore 
have a smaller number of direct reports. This affords them the space to 
dream about the development of new teams for unengaged peoples, thus 

_ multiplying efforts 
Because ALs will be responsible for smaller areas as they multiply, ALs 
may be able to give more time to visa-giving options. Hopefully this may 
also result in more ALs being able to stay in their local areas and remain 
engaged in local ministry 


Mobilization Initiatives 


AL Development 


AL Influence 


Multiplication 


AL Local Ministry 
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Area Leader Role Development 
One result of the major organizational changes within PI over the years is the 
progressive development of the roles and responsibilities of the AL. The formal role description 
(PI International Handbook 2016, 33-34) of the current day AL position is significantly 
different in responsibilities then initially conceived. The critical point of change occurred during 
the organizational-wide structural change of 2002 when the RL role was created. 

From the founding of PI to 2002, the AL role title was originally named Area Director. 
During this initial period of the history of PI the AD role held a highly influential position within 
various organizational leadership bodies. In 1993, as part of the ILT, the leading body for 
strategic direction and policies for all field ministries, being formally initiated under the 
leadership of then Executive Director, John E. Fletcher, all ADs were included as members 
(Fletcher 1993, 2-3). As members of the ILT, all ADs gathered with PI executive leadership 
biannually to determine the strategic direction of the organization (Fletcher 1993, 4). At this 
stage of organizational development, the total number of ADs was eight; Africa Sub-Sahara, 
North Africa/Middle East, Europe/CIS, Central Asia, East Asia, South Asia and Southeast 
Asia/Oceania (Franz 1994, 2). Additionally, two representatives from the ILT were part of the 
International Council (IC) which primarily addressed the concerns of mobilization bases yearly. 
Due to the majority of the ILT being ADs, and the executive members of the ILT being 
permanent members of the IC, it is assumed that these two ILT representatives on the IC were 
consistently ADs. 

The roles and responsibilities originally held by the AD were subsequently distributed 
between the RL & AL roles as a result of the 2002 organizational structure changes. Principally, 
the AD provided leadership, oversight, mentoring, resourcing, accountability, authorization, and 


assistance in personnel issues to the TLs/TCs (PIONEERS International Handbook 1999, 5). 
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The AD also played the role as the field communication link between the ILT and the current 
field ministries while working to establish new ministries and partnerships throughout their area. 

As the number of field teams grew, more ADs were required for field oversight taxing the 
leadership and organizational structures in which ADs were members. Recognizing this reality, 
the PI leadership choose to divide the AD roles and responsibilities between the RL and AL roles 
in 2002. The structure created at that time is the same which is used presently. The newly 
created RL role retained the field communication link function as a member of the ILT, and 
directly reported to the ID, while all specific TL/TC oversight and development responsibilities 
were allocated to the AL (PIONEERS International Ministry Agreement 2002, 13-14). 

Once this separation of duties was established between the RL and AL positions, the AL 
role became singularly focused on field ministry related issues. The primary spheres of direct 
influence of the AL became TLs/TCs and mobilization bases. The greatest source of influence 
between these two is TLs/TCs as the AL appoints these positions, and works to enable the 
strategies of established ministries teams lead by TLs/TCs. The influence exerted on 
mobilization bases comes in the form of establishing protocols for an area, and the extent to 
which the AL establishes new ministry initiatives or expands opportunities of new ministry 
teams for which the mobilization bases recruit. 

The past influence of the AD on upper organizational leadership has almost ceased to 
exist in the current AL role. With no representation on upper leadership bodies, the voices of the 
ALs can only be heard if RLs choose to relay their sentiments. The exception to this is a few 
longstanding ALs who have served within the organization for 20+ years and hold personal 
relationships with significant upper leadership. Their voices are able to cut through the structural 


distance so as to relay direct messages from the AL level. 
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The proposed changes from the current Increased Capacity working group seek to 
address the limited voice of the AL level through the proposed zonal structure. Each zone is 
conceived to be a discussion forum which includes ALs, RLs, mobilization bases and the AID so 
as to illicit critical field voices and better coordination across the organization. In this structure, 
the ILT will not include an AL, so the extent to which the AL voices will reach upper leadership 
will solely depend on the strength and initiative of the zonal forum leadership (i.e. AIDs and 
selected RLs). As this new structure is rolled out, only time will tell if critical issues of the ALs 


will rise to the ears of upper leadership through the new structures. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 


Church Leadership within the Pauline Corpus 

Research investigating how leadership is employed within an Evangelical missions 
organization of the twenty-first century, which is firmly placed in the post-Pentecost era and 
distantly removed the context of the first century church, calls for an understanding of the 
structure and characteristics of leadership depicted within the Pauline corpus. The priorities, 
structure, and characteristics presented in the Pauline Epistles have defined and influenced the 
development of how Christian leadership is understood and applied from the establishment of the 
Christian church until today. 

Among scholarly debate about the leadership structure within Pauline ecclesiology, the 
time period in which Paul’s epistles were written have a significant effect. Many scholars give 
focus to the epistles which are considered within the later or non-Pauline timeframe; the Pastoral 
Epistles (1 & 2 Timothy and Titus), Ephesians and Colossians. The remaining epistles are 
considered to display the time in which Paul had direct influence (the Pauline period) such that 
scholarly work traditionally employs a comparative analysis to contrast the subject matter and 
thematic emphasis of the earlier and later periods (Clarke 2008). 

Andrew Clarke, professor of New Testament at the University of Aberdeen, in his work A 
Pauline Theology of Church Leadership, walks through the progressive development of 
perspectives towards the structure of leadership within the Pauline corpus. A commonly held 
perspective, informed by passages referencing to church order and practice in Acts and the 
epistles, presents a model which acts as a New Testament template. This reconstruction supports 


a “consistent and universal portrait” which can be transported and applied in different contexts 
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across time (Clarke 2008, 13). However, Benjamin Merkle, professor of New Testament and 
Greek and editor of the Southeastern Theological Review, holds that this view is one of three 
extremes in scholarship as a result of presenting the New Testament as a “handbook for church 
polity” (Merkle 2014). The difficultly of this perspective arises from assumptions made about 
the local churches during the first century. It assumes, first, that the structure of church 
leadership in Corinth and Ephesus were largely identical, and second, that the churches were 
“orthodox” in their understanding about the nature of the church (Clarke 2008, 13). These do not 
account for any development, variation or unorthodoxy among the early churches of the New 
Testament period. 

In contrast to a uniform structure of leadership, the Tibingen scholar, F.C. Baur, in 
nineteenth century Germany, put forth a radically different perspective that the earliest churches 
were without structure. He observed that the early Christian communities changed over time, 
were full of division and dissension, and were marked by distinct Jewish and Gentile strands. As 
a result, a common form of structural leadership only began to emerge incorporating elements 
from both the Jewish and Gentile strands towards the end of the apostolic age (Clarke 2008). 
Proponents of this position held that the Jewish strand which centered on Jerusalem with the 
apostles as the ecclesiastical officials in addition to the seven (Acts 6:1-6) was not historically 
reliable due to being considered a Lukan stylization (Dunn 1990). Historical credibility was 
attributed to the Gentile strand which displayed “charismatic” communities in which authority 
was not invested into any one individual or group, such that mutuality of all members reigned 
through the gifts provided by the Holy Spirit (Dunn 1990). This view presented the body (1 
Corinthians 12) as the primary metaphor to depict Christian leadership in the early years. As the 
years progressed, the later Pauline epistles displayed the formalization of small groups of leaders 


and a decreased mutuality (Dunn 1990). This pervasive view, which lasted from the late 
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nineteenth century to the late twentieth century, reconciled the difference between the early and 
late Pauline epistles as a result of a line of development “from charismatic, egalitarian groups of 
early Pauline communities to institutionalized in the later New Testament period.” (Clarke 2008, 
14). 

In the later decades of the twentieth century, this accepted position was highly questioned 
as the social forces of the New Testament time were researched. It was acknowledged that 
Paul’s letters were responses to communities which were affected by social forces. Only 
considering the letters from a theological or ideological perspective held a critical fallacy of not 
allowing for how the individuals or groups responded to Paul’s ideas. As a result, greater focus 
was given to understand the social and cultural forces of the Graeco-Roman, Jewish and 
Christian groups providing insight into social interaction, group dynamics and power politics 
(Theissen 2004). This focus on social forces of the day provided scholars the ability to consider 
additional evidence within the epistles which assumes leadership within the communities, even if 
there is not direct reference to specific titles by Paul. As Clarke begins his in-depth review of 
leadership, he acknowledges that there is an “emerging conclusion...irrespective of the absence 
of official titles in the early Pauline epistles, there is clear evidence that there were leaders in 
each of these communities.” (Clarke 2008, 16). Modern scholarship consensus supports the idea 
that Paul’s responses were not isolated from real-life experiences or ramifications (Mounce 
2017). 

Merkle supports the latter view by showing that Paul through his entire corpus endorses 
organized ministries lead by distinctly gifted individuals and groups of individuals. He argues 
that the nature of the New Testament ministry demanded new terms versus those common for 
positions or rulers of society. As Paul describes these individuals he focuses on their function 


giving greater weight to giftedness than title (Merkle 2014). Paul highlights functional 
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distinction between the “teacher and the “one taught” (Galatians 6:6)3, the “brothers” and 
“leaders” (I Thessalonians 5:12-13), and naming specific individuals such as Epaphras and 
Archippus (Colossians 1:7; 4:12, 17) in relation to their actions such of teaching, laboring, and 
ministering. In relation to the function of these in 1 Thessalonians, Merkle refers to Leon 
Morris’ statement that although the description “is not an official description of a technical order 
of ministry...it is difficult to understand who could be meant other that office bearers in the 
church.” (1991, 166) Merkle concludes that Paul’s tendency to address the functions and the not 
the offices does not imply that offices were opposed by Paul, yet rather, they were “not at the 
center of the church” (Merkle 2014, 68). 

In agreement with Merkle, who desires to avoid the extremes of the past and present 
(2014), we will present the remaining aspects of leadership in the Pauline corpus based on the 
assumption that an appointed and recognized leadership structure was existent throughout Paul’s 
epistles regardless of whether the titles are directly mentioned. 

As one moves through the literature of church leadership within the Pauline corpus, the 
majority of the discussion falls around the three stated positions of overseer (€mtoxoroc), elder 
(mpeoButépoc) and deacon (6takdvoc) as described in 1 Timothy and Titus. A significant portion 
of the discussion surrounds whether these were likely three distinct roles within the church or if 
overseers and elders were the same position, yet referenced by two different terms. While a 
comprehensive review of thought on this topic is not possible within this work, it is important to 
consider the primary positions towards the leadership structure displayed in the New Testament. 
Historically and currently, a direct connection between one’s understanding of church offices 
and his or her particular perspective on church polity (the converse being equally true, as well) is 


commonly acknowledged even among parties of differing views. Stanton Norman, as an editor 





3 All scripture references are taken from the New American Standard Bible unless otherwise indicated. 
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for Perspectives on Church Government: Five Views of Church Polity, holds a that church polity 
is significant due to an “interconnectivity” which foundationally binds both the offices and 
church polity (Norman 2004, 17). Practical organization and established tradition in local 
congregations and larger denominations arise from the basis of such perspectives. In modern- 
day Christianity, this variety of opinion can be categorized into five common categories; the 
single-elder-led church, the presbytery-led church, the congregational-led church, the bishop-led 
church or the plural-elder-led church (Perspectives on Church Government 2004). 

The differing perspectives find their origins in the unification or distinction of the titles 
overseer (€mtoxoroc) and elder (npeoButépos). Exegetically, Paul describes the church leadership 
as elders and overseers (Acts 20:17-35) while attributing the function of teaching for both in 1 
Timothy (1 Timothy 3:2; 5:17). Peter supports this thought by imploring the elders to provide 
oversight (1 Peter 5:1-5) to the church. This designated overlap of function and language 
conveys that both titles seem to refer to the same office or role (Strauch 1995; Merkle 2003; 
Akin 2004; Reymond 2004; Garrett Jr. 2004; White 2004). 

Yet, in today’s church, it is not hard to recognize that some churches view these offices 
as anything but synonymous. Norman points out that the Roman Catholic, Anglican/Episcopal, 
Eastern Orthodox, Methodist and Lutheran fellowships, in various ways, treat these offices as 
distinct which results in the designation of “Episcopal” (2004, 18). This seems to be the 
outcome of historical development and biblical interpretation interacting throughout the 
generations. At the time of the Apostolic Fathers, differing practices were employed. Clement 
of Rome holds no distinction between overseers and elders around AD 95 (1999), while the 
Didache further supports this view by calling for bishops and deacons to be appointed between 
AD 80 and 150 (Didache 15 1960). At the same time, Ignatius of Antioch directly distinguishes 


the roles by saying that bishops, “preside after the likeness of God and the presbyters after the 
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likeness of the Apostles, with the deacons.” (1960) In these cases, the overseer not only plays a 
pastoral role, but takes on an authoritative role which is instructive for churches and the elders 
under their direction. According to Andrew Clarke, the practical development towards three 
distinct positions resulted from social dynamics of the first century and the normal development 
of growth as the apostles were no longer present (Clarke 2008). Clarke draws from Alastair 
Campbell’s work The Elders in which he proposes elders as a local council drawn from 
recognized heads of households within communities of multiple house-churches (2004). The 
connection to the overseer occurs as the connotation for overseer changes from one individual 
over a specific home church to a council of elders presiding over house-churches in a location 
which then necessitates a single overseer to lead the council of elders for directing the affairs of 
churches in a geographical location in the absence of apostolic oversight (2004). Similar to the 
early Church Fathers, in this progression the overseer and elder both hold pastoral functions, yet 
the two have different target groups, with the overseers focusing on the elders and the elders the 
members of the churches. 

Church history paints a continuing picture of further institutionalization of distinction, 
power accumulation and theological integration until the Reformation with Luther and 
Anglicanism, and the post-Reformation period in which rule by the congregation brings about 
diversity through denominationalism. From the time of the Reformation and beyond, the focus 
has moved away from episcopacy in varying degrees by emphasizing the two-level church 
leadership structure (elders and deacons) so as to relocate the authoritative power closer to the 
local church geographies in contrast to established governmental hierarchies. 

As the light moves from focusing on the structure of church leadership, the attributes of 
church leadership come into focus. The spotlight is projected on the qualifications of elders and 


deacons found in 1 Timothy and Titus. Commonly, the literature divides the qualifications into 
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two categories (Schreiner 2014; Ware 2014) with others applying three categories (Mounce 
2017). Most classifications divide the qualifications between character attributes and skills or 
competencies. In both divisions, similar uniformity is normally found among scholars with 
slight differences in terminology and emphasis noted when describing the other competencies. 
Thomas Schreiner, an American New Testament scholar, provides a typical classification by 
labeling the qualifications as character attributes and skills (2014). As the character attributes 
unfold in | Timothy and Titus, both start with the idea of being “approve reproach”. This 
positions the following verses as the defining elements for what is practically meant by this 
phrase while acknowledging that the list is not comprehensive of all positive attributes and all 
sins which exclude someone from leadership. 

The character attributes found in 1 Timothy 3:1-7 start in v.2 requiring the overseer to be 
a “faithful” man as demonstrated in fidelity to one woman for married individuals. An 
observable record of practical faithfulness is at the heart of this phrase (Schreiner 2014). 
Secondly, an overseer is to be level-headed and a clear-thinking person towards others as 
depicted by the descriptors “temperate, prudent, respectable, hospitable...” The ability to 
display sober judgement, discipline, decent behavior and generosity towards the believing 
community and those outside is expected for the Christian leader. Thirdly, in v. 3, the overseer 
is to be one who controls his passions and behaviors. The individual is not to be controlled by 
common vices of alcohol, violent anger and wealth, yet rather actively listens and builds peace 
through humility. Fourth, the overseer is to be spiritually mature (v. 6) with an appropriate 
amount of time in the faith such that he is “...not a new convert...” so as not to be tempted and 
succumb to pride. Finally, v. 7 displays that the overseer is to hold “a good reputation with those 
outside the church...” so as to avoid any potential reproach and opportunity for discrediting to be 


brought against the overseer. 
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The remaining characteristics are usually included in the second classification of skills 
and competencies required of the overseer. Most of the discussion revolves around the capacity 
of the overseer to teach and lead. In 1 Timothy 3:2, the overseer is to hold the characteristic of 
being “...able to teach...” Paul expands this simple statement in Titus 1:9, “.. holding fast the 
faithful word which is in accordance with the teaching, so that he will be able to exhort in sound 
doctrine and to refute those who contradict.” Mounce, though he designates teaching as a 
separate category by itself under the label “the call of leadership” (Mounce 2017, 447), explains 
that these verses require the overseer to know the Bible, “be emotionally committed to the 
Bible”, hold capability and skill in teaching groups of people, and “be willing to fight for the 
faith” in the face of attacks from outside and within (Mounce 2017, 447). Seeing that Paul, 
himself, gave significant time to teaching the churches, purposefully tasked Timothy, Titus and 
his other co-workers with the responsibility of teaching sound doctrine, and warned church 
leaders of present and future false teachers, it is of no surprise that the capacity and skill of 
teaching is designated for overseers. These overseers, in the absence of Paul and his 
representatives, would take on the same responsibility. The overseers were to become the 
guardians of the gospel within their local communities of faith. It is for this reason that Paul 
emphasizes this function by calling for greater honor to be given those elders “...who work hard 
at preaching and teaching.” in 1 Timothy 5:17. 

In addition to teaching, the ability to lead or manage people is a critical competency 
required of an overseer. In v.4-5, the overseer is to be “...one who manages his own household 
well...” The world translated “manage” (proistamenon/prosténai) comes from the verb which is 
translated to “rule” (proestdtes) in 1 Timothy 5:17. This points to the wider connotation of 
leadership. While the state of the overseer’s family is the literal measure of this capability 


according to the verses, it is commonly understood that the intent is the overseer’s wider capacity 
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and ability to manage people in general. Schreiner explains the expansion of the household by 
quoting Philip Towner, “initially exceeds issues of parenting and husbanding to include 
management of slaves, property, business interests, and even maintenance of important 
relationships with benefactors/patrons or clients.” (Towner 2006, 254) With this understood, an 
overseer should be someone who has visibly displayed a reasonable degree of managerial ability, 
first within his immediate family, but also in other contexts, prior to appointment (Schreiner 
2014). By requiring this competency, Paul is safeguarding the level and quality of “care” 
provided the local churches through their appointed leaders. 

Upon delineating the existence of a biblical leadership structure, the specific positions 
and distinct attributes of church leaders, it is critical to consider observed characteristics of the 
nature of Christian leaders as modeled and described by the Apostle Paul. First, hierarch of 
leadership enjoys the greatest amount of evidence within the Pauline corpus (Clarke 2008). 
Critical for understanding the hierarch presented in the Pauline corpus is the idea that the layered 
hierarch or cascading authority emanates from the Chief Shepherd, Jesus Christ, so that anyone 
appointed to leadership is an under-shepherd “who stands in a relation to Christ in a manner even 
greater than that in which their own people stand to them.” (Ware 2014, 286) Hierarchy 
recognizes the reality that some are especially equipped and gifted at some levels while 
acknowledging that all carry out their responsibilities under Christ. No matter of level or 
position within the hierarchy “leaders lead as they are led by Christ; they teach as they are taught 
by Christ; they build in the manner by which they have been instructed by Christ; and they labor 
for the glory, not of themselves, but the glory for the One whom belongs all glory and honor and 
praise — the Lord Jesus Christ.” (Ware 2014, 288-289) 

Second, in the midst of hierarchy, an egalitarian perspective and behavior is engendered 


through strong relational bonds between Paul and both his coworkers and church members. 
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Paul’s relational connection between his ministry coworkers and the believers displays his 
conviction about shared responsibility and effort. Throughout the ministry activities of Paul, he 
consistently serves with fellow co-workers; at Antioch (Acts 11:26), during the first missionary 
journey with Barnabas and John Mark (Acts 13:4-14:27), at the Jerusalem council (Acts 15:2), 
and throughout the second and third missionary journeys with Silas (Acts 15:36-40), Timothy 
(Acts 16:1-3), Luke (Acts 16:10) and Priscilla and Aquila (Acts 18:1-3) accompanying him. As 
one observes Paul’s commitment to a team ministry philosophy his relational approach with his 
co-workers does not seem to be marked by either hierarchy or structure (Hellerman 2017a). 
Clarke points out that Paul’s use of “brother” (adeA@ot), some 112 times, when addressing his 
audiences is interpreted as egalitarian language (Clarke 2008, 93). Additionally, Paul’s use of 
the prefix ovv- with nouns ovvepydc (co-worker), ovvatyudA@toc (fellow-prisoner), 
ovyKowavoc (partner), obvdovA0c (fellow-servant), ovotpatimtns (fellow-solider), obCvyocg 
(fellow-worker), ovvékdnpL0c (fellow-traveler) displays his attitude of common fellowship, 
shared goals and shared circumstances (Clarke 2008, 93) with those he ministered. This 
presence of an attitude of egalitarianism within an established hierarchy creates a “conundrum” 
in which recognized leaders hold authority, making demands of their supporters, while at the 
same time applying language of service for themselves and recommending it to others (Clarke 
2008, 103). 

Third, New Testament congregations are led by a plurality of leadership (Davis 2014; 
Schreiner 2014; Ware 2014; Hellerman 2017a). In action and description, Paul supports the idea 
that local congregational leadership is employed by a plurality of elders (Titus 1:5; 1 
Thessalonians 5:12; Philippians 1:1; Acts 14:23, 20:17; Acts 15). Ware observes that in both 
“descriptive and prescriptive accounts” a unified picture that eldership in the early church was 


“plural, not singular” (2014, 294) is displayed. The essence of plurality is the cornerstone which 
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undergirds Paul’s “body” metaphor in 1 Corinthians 12:12-31, implying that no one person has 
sufficient gifting, insight or ability to govern or teach the local church (Ware 2014). This 
demands a division of labor among leadership protecting those involved from blind spots in 
doctrine and ministry by ensuring a variety of giftings and styles applied by individuals (Davis 
2014). In addition to the benefits for the larger congregation, as a group, the elders provide each 
other mutual encouragement, energy and stimulation which is invaluable for their leadership. In 
Paul’s days, the norm was one-man rule in all dimensions of life, so Paul’s countercultural 
intentionality in using a team-based approach in reproducing churches continues to provide an 
example of relational team leadership for the church today (Hellerman 2017a). 

Fourth, the application of power and influence by biblical leadership structures are to be 
directed and intended towards the furthering of the Gospel and health of local congregations. 
Throughout Paul’s epistles clear expressions of positional power and application of power are 
observed in the actions and words of Paul. Paul held power and influence by way of his position 
among the believers which spanned across various communities (Clarke 2008). As a result, a 
large extent of the content provided in Pauline corpus is the result of varying degrees of 
situations of power conflicts. Throughout, we see Paul engaging aspects of power at apostolic or 
other trans-local levels; other times, the focus is apostolic and the local levels; and still other 
times at entirely local levels (Clarke 2008). In the presence of power and influence by 
leadership, attention must naturally turn to how power is characterized and employed. In Paul’s 
epistles a number of metaphors are used which describe various types of power relationships; the 
parent, the teacher, the shepherd and the coach/military leader. In each metaphor, varying 
degrees of “power over” and “empowering of” another is present to bring about mutually 
positive benefits. Coercion is within in all cases, yet the mere presence of coercion does not 


“mark the boundary of a beneficial or oppressive structure, but it is the nature of any coercion 
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that defines the power relationship.” (Clarke 2008, 111-112) Paul applies coercion in relation to 
the Corinthians giving their collection in view of the Macedonians’ generosity (2 Corinthians 
9:7). Similarly, he applies emotional pressure on Philemon though he desires not to compel a 
response (Philemon 14). At the same time, Paul identifies instances of inappropriate coercion by 
the Judaizers and his opponents. He reports that Titus was not moved by pressure to be 
circumcised (Galatians 2:3). 

By the relational nature of Christian communities, Christian leaders do not rely on 
commonly relied upon resources of societal leaders, but rather employ more non-tangible 
resources. Paul did not maintain a structure which secured consistent finances, nor did he obtain 
unqualified support of leadership in Jerusalem, and he worked with every changing small 
number of co-workers (Clarke 2008). In view of this, Paul invokes his call by Christ as an 
apostle, an ambassador of Christ (2 Corinthians 5:20), sent and commissioned by God (2 
Corinthians 2:17). Furthermore, Paul describes himself as a slave and servant such that he does 
not demand any special honor or respect based on this special association with Christ. By this, 
Paul focuses, not on the standard resources of power, but rather the divine calling and the power 
of the Gospel itself while acknowledging constraints of his personal power. 

Hellerman provides a clear depiction of how Paul applies his power through service of 
the local body of believers by being imprisoned in Philippi. Being a Roman citizen, and finding 
himself in the highly status-conscious society of Philippi, it would only seem logical that Paul 
would invoke his citizenship initially upon being taken into custody, not at the end (Acts 16:19- 
24; 35-40). Normal logic assumes that any and all positions of power are to serve the interests of 
the one holding the power primarily. The actions of Paul and Silas display the opposite, giving 
attention to not exploiting position or power as described in Philippians 2:5-8. Hellerman 


explains that the Philippian church, being located in a city in which Roman citizenship status was 
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so elevated, was susceptible to internal fractures along social distinction (Hellerman 2017b). 
Knowing this dynamic of the local congregation, Paul voluntarily gives up protection afforded 
by his citizenship “in order to preserve the social integrity of the Philippian church.” (Hellerman 
2017b, 415). This practical model of using power for service paves the way for Paul’s 
instruction, “...following my example...” (Philippians 3:17) in regards to his approach to status 
and power. In full view of the Philippians, Paul leveraged his actions as a non-tangible 
expression of power which provided an example of empowering and instructing the Philippian 


church. 


Servant Leadership 

The purpose of this section is to examine the primary and supplementary biblical texts 
which relate to the concept of servant leadership so as to establish a theological foundation for a 
leadership theory examined in this research. The primary texts to be addressed are Matthew 
20:20-28 and Mark 10:35-45, both of which demonstrate the values of Jesus regarding leadership 
and servanthood before His disciples. These passages depict a unique servant-leader approach 
through the teachings and life model of the Messiah, Jesus Christ. The supplemental texts to be 
addressed are Matthew 18:1-5 (greatness in the kingdom of God), Luke 22:25-30 (additional 
leadership concepts by Jesus), John 13:1-17 (the example of Jesus washing the feet of the 
disciples) and Philippians 2:5-8 (the attitude of Jesus towards the incarnation). This theological 
framework of servant leadership sets out to provide the practical theological tenets on which 
specific PI organizational values intersect with the research. 

The primary texts which establish servant leadership are the parallel passages found in 
Matthew 20:20-28 and Mark 10:35-45. The texts of these two scriptures are as follows 


according to The Holy Bible: New American Standard Bible: 
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°Then the mother of the sons of Zebedee came to Jesus with her sons, bowing down and 
making a request of Him. *' And He said to her, "What do you wish?" She said to Him, 
"Command that in Your kingdom these two sons of mine may sit one on Your right and 
one on Your left." 7? But Jesus answered, "You do not know what you are asking. Are 
you able to drink the cup that I am about to drink?" They said to Him, "We are able." 7 
He said to them, "My cup you shall drink; but to sit on My right and on My left, this is 
not Mine to give, but it is for those for whom it has been prepared by My Father." 74 And 
hearing this, the ten became indignant with the two brothers. 7° But Jesus called them to 
Himself and said, "You know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and their 
great men exercise authority over them. 7° "It is not this way among you, but whoever 
wishes to become great among you shall be your servant, 7’ and whoever wishes to be 
first among you shall be your slave; 7* just as the Son of Man did not come to be served, 
but to serve, and to give His life a ransom for many." (Matt. 20:20) 


°James and John, the two sons of Zebedee, came up to Jesus, saying, "Teacher, we want 
You to do for us whatever we ask of You." °° And He said to them, "What do you want 
Me to do for you?" *’ They said to Him, "Grant that we may sit, one on Your right and 
one on Your left, in Your glory." 3° But Jesus said to them, "You do not know what you 
are asking. Are you able to drink the cup that I drink, or to be baptized with the baptism 
with which I am baptized?" °° They said to Him, "We are able." And Jesus said to them, 
"The cup that I drink you shall drink; and you shall be baptized with the baptism with 
which I am baptized. *° "But to sit on My right or on My left, this is not Mine to give; but 
it is for those for whom it has been prepared." *! Hearing this, the ten began to feel 
indignant with James and John. *? Calling them to Himself, Jesus said to them, "You 
know that those who are recognized as rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them; and their 
great men exercise authority over them. ** "But it is not this way among you, but whoever 
wishes to become great among you shall be your servant; “4 and whoever wishes to be 
first among you shall be slave of all. * "For even the Son of Man did not come to be 
served, but to serve, and to give His life a ransom for many." (Mk. 10:35) 


While the passages are parallel, a number of substantive differences are observed between the 


Markan and Matthean depictions. The well-known American theologians W.D. Davies and Dale 


C. Allison describe that the majority of the differences are found within the first half of the 


pericope; increased parallelism occurs as one moves through the texts, the mother of the sons of 


Zebedee accompanies them acting as a trusted mediator before a recognized monarch in 


Matthew, a “blank check” style of request is depicted in Mark, and references to “baptism” are 


added by Mark (1997). While both anticipate Jesus’ exultation, Matthew references the kingdom 


of Jesus whereas Mark speaks of His glory. Finally, Matthew provides more detail regarding the 
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future positions at Jesus’ side by designating that the Father has appointed who will hold these in 
the future (Russell 2003). 

Before interacting with the details of the text, it is important to understand the biblical 
context surrounding the passages. First, the interaction between Jesus and his disciples occurs 
towards the end of the three-year period in which the disciples had lived, observed and learned 
from Jesus. During this time, they had witnessed a wide array of miraculous events including 
healings of sicknesses (Matthew 4:23-24; Mark 2:1-12), deliverance from the demonic (Matthew 
8:28-32; Mark 5:1-13), raising people from the dead (Matthew 9:18-26; Mark 5:37-43), power 
over the elements (Matthew 8:23-27; Mark 6:45-50), feeding of thousands (Matthew 14:13-21; 
Mark 6:30-44) and the transfiguration (Matthew 17:-19; Mark 9:2-13). The disciples directly 
received and interacted with Jesus’ instruction and teaching on practical righteousness in relation 
to God and others (Matthew 5:1-7:29; 18:1-19:9; Mark 7:9-23; 10:2-12), the realities of 
followership (Matthew 10:24-42; 16:24-28; Mark 8:34-38) and the parables of the Kingdom 
(Matthew 13:1-52; Mark 4:1-34). Through all this, the disciples were keenly aware that Jesus 
was more than a normal man by this time. Peter confirms this by expressing the revelation of the 
Father that Jesus is the “Christ” (Matthew 16:13-17; Mark 8:27-30) in the presence of the other 
disciples. 

Second, it is significant to note that the interaction occurs as Jesus and the disciples are 
traveling to Jerusalem in view of His coming Passion (Matthew 20:17). Immediately following 
Peter’s declaration that Jesus is the Christ (Matthew 16:16), Jesus purposefully discloses to his 
disciples his intention to go to Jerusalem where suffering awaits (Matthew 16:21). Their 
progression towards Jerusalem is during the pinnacle of Jesus’ exposure and popularity with the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem occurring soon after this pericope (Matthew 21:1-11; Mark 11:1- 


11). With growing recognition and such a welcome to the city, it is easy to understand the 
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disciples’ expectation that Jesus would soon establish an earthly kingdom which would restore 
the honor of Israel and overcome the authorities of their present day. 

Third, it is important to realize that the request comes immediately following a part of 
Jesus’ teaching which focuses on the rewards for His followers. Jesus confirms to His disciples, 
in view of the decision of the rich young ruler to not follow (Matthew 19:16-23), that those who 
voluntarily give up earthly treasures will be rewarded. In Matthew 19:28, Jesus explains the 
commitment of the disciples will be honored when “the Son of Man will sit on His glorious 
throne, you also shall sit upon twelve thrones...” Furthermore, Jesus strengthens His 
commitment by teaching that in the Kingdom the Father is just to honor all of His promises as 
the landowner does in the parable of the laborers (Matthew 20:1-16). In expectation that the 
kingdom would soon be established, and reward would come, James and John probably felt an 
urgency to request positions of honor in the expected kingdom. 

The request by James and John displays an inability within the disciples, at that time, to 
grasp the unique realities of the Kingdom that Jesus purposefully communicates. This pericope 
is not the first instance of blatant misunderstanding, but rather a continuing pattern of selective 
listening by the disciples (France 2007). This event is the third demonstration of pride or 
spiritual immaturity in response to Jesus’ direct predictions of sacrifice and suffering by which 
sets the foundation for the Kingdom (Davies and Allison 1997; Wessel and Strauss 2010; Lane 
1974; Edwards 2002; Carson 2010). Following each disclosure by Jesus, the disciples refocus 
their thoughts on personal position and power; the Matthew 16:21 disclosure sees Peter rebuke 
Jesus, the Matthew 17:22-23 disclosure results in the disciples asking ““Who then is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven?” (Matthew 18:1), and James and John’s request immediately follows the 
third disclosure in Matthew 20:18-19. In this instance, the request for James and John to sit on 


the specific positions of both the left and right of Jesus displays that the disciples desired the 
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perceived rank, status, honor and power associated to being close to the King within the 
Kingdom (Lange 1865-80; Hauerwas 2007; Talbert 2010; Davies and Allison 1997; Carson 
2010; Morris 1992; Turner 2008). As they moved closer to Jerusalem with their misplaced 
anticipation growing, James and John are the first to attempt a cultural appropriation of their 
desire from their soon to be monarch (France 2007). The request itself and the self-ambition 
behind the indignation of the other disciples seems to communicate that Jesus’ recent teaching 
that “you also shall sit upon twelve thrones...” (Matthew 19:28) with the implication that the 
disciples will share in the preeminence of Jesus is at the forefront of the disciples’ thoughts 
(Carson 2010; Davies and Allison 1997; Hauerwas 2007; France 2007). In the midst of correctly 
acknowledging Jesus’ kingship and the reality of a new kingdom, they cannot hear or conceive 
that it will be a kingdom both established and maintained through sacrifice and service. 

At this point, Jesus seizes the opportunity to instruct the disciples about the new 
paradigm of values which governs His coming kingdom. It is these values which relate directly 
to servant leadership. Jesus acknowledges that there will be exalted places of leadership, yet 
these will be assigned by the Father exclusively (Matthew 20:23; Mark 10:40). For the disciples, 
the heart of the issue is their desire to obtain such positions for personal status and power. Jesus 
confronts this directly by first unveiling their intentions as synonymous with the normal order of 
human leadership values. Jesus reminds them that the characteristic norm of leadership in the 
world is where “rulers of the Gentiles lord it over” and “great men exercise authority over” their 
peoples (Matthew 20:25; Mark 10:42). These characteristic actions come from people holding 
positions of authority. Archon is the Greek word used for rulers which means “ruler, lord, 
prince” (Bauer et al. 1979, 113). Accordingly, katakyrieuo is the Greek word for lord meaning 
to “be master, lord it [over], rule” (Bauer et al. 1979, 412) which conveys the “exercise of 


dominion against someone, i.e., to one’s own advantage” (Forester 1964a, 3:1098). The phrase 
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“exercise authority over” translates from katexousiazo (Bauer et al., 421) meaning “to exercise 
power over them” which “implies the tendency towards compulsion or oppression which 
immanent in all earthly power” (Forester 1964b, 2:575). Jesus puts his finger on the reality that 
the current mindset which the disciples are applying is grounded in notions of subjection by 
powerful lords who display their power through means of fear, coercion and manipulation for 
their personal benefit. This perspective is the heart of authoritarian leadership which has 
dominated throughout human history. 

Jesus exposes the disciples’ erroneous perspective in order to charge them with taking up 
a radically new perspective by saying, “It is not the way among you...” (Matthew 20:26; Mark 
10:43). In the kingdom of God, greatness is determined by an entirely different criteria — 
“whoever wishes to become great among you shall be your servant, and whoever wishes to be 
first among you shall be your slave” (Matthew 20:26-27; Mark 10:43). Servant comes from the 
Green work diakonos which refers to the “servant of someone” (Bauer et al. 1979, 184). The 
connotation is towards effort or action done for other people rather than oneself (France 2007). 
The Greek word for slave is doulos which refers to a “slave — to the master” (Bauer et al. 1979, 
205). The slave is someone who is not free to as he wishes, but is completely under the control 
of the master. This state is even below that of the diakonos within the social order (France 
2007). With these statements, Jesus establishes that greatness which leads to authority and 
power in the kingdom come by way of lowliness and humility expressed in service (Lange 1865- 
80; Morris 1992). In this paradigm, position is of no consequence seeing that any future 
greatness is solely connected to the state of mind and heart of Jesus’ followers (Lange 1865-80). 
In direct opposition to the perspective of the world which views humility as a vice or handicap 
(Morris 1992; Carson 2010), Jesus ushers in a new value for leadership “effected by the Gospel” 


(Davies and Allison 1997, 93). 
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Jesus cements the servant value of the kingdom based on the servant nature of the 
Messiah as displayed by Himself. From the place of Messianic authority and position, Jesus 
states His nature and perspective as “the Son of Man did not come to be served, but serve, and to 
give his life a ransom for many” (Matthew 20:28; Mark 10:45). Jesus’ use of “the Son of Man” 
in place of the designation of Messiah invokes greater attention to His attitude bringing a climax 
to the new value presented (Morris 1992). As Messiah, Jesus clearly communicates his intention 
of working for the benefit of humanity versus the expectation of being served by others. As Jesus 
requires the disciples to take inventory of His attitude and example, one can only think of His 
earlier words charging the disciples to model themselves after Himself, “It is enough for the 
disciple that he become like his teacher, and the slave like his master.” (Matthew 10:25) Jesus’ 
ultimate sacrifice on the cross was “the highest manifestation of His entire life of service to God 
and man” (Ladd 1974, 192). 

These passages directly speak to servant leadership as displayed by the attitude and 
example of Jesus. Clearly, Jesus sees Himself and His purpose as a servant leader in spite of 
holding supreme authority and position as the Messiah. As Jesus engages in humble service of 
humanity, He charges all who desire to be great in the kingdom of God to take up both the 
attitude and actions of a servant. By this, He establishes service as the primary form of 
leadership within the kingdom of God. 

As the ultimate practitioner of servant leadership, Jesus purposefully and continuously 
modeled servant leadership to His disciples. In both Luke 22:25-27 and John 13:1-17, Jesus 
displays His practice of modeling before the disciples so that His example is set as the standard 
by which they are to continue. According to Gene Wilkes, a prominent author on servant 
leadership and professor of New Testament studies, these texts display that “Jesus was not a 


teacher who defined his terms; he also modeled what he called others to do.” (Wilkes 1998, 
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1539). Luke 22:25-27 parallels Matthew 20:20-28 and Mark 10:35-45, yet the position in Luke 
with various structural variations points that this discussion is a separate instance focusing on 
Jesus’ display of service to the disciples (Nolland 1993; Edwards 2002; Brock 1996). After 
repeating the charge to take up the new leadership paradigm of the kingdom, Jesus uses a 
rhetorical question to give focus to His own example — “For who is greater, the one who reclines 
at the table or the one who serves? Is it not the one who reclines at the table? But I am among 
you as the one who serves.” (Luke 22:27) In the face of the obvious logical and cultural answer, 
Jesus in a “personal and relational” (Edwards 2002) refrain says “But I am among you...” 
challenging the disciples to look beyond their natural and cultural understanding to focus on His 
servant actions of humbly washing their feet (Morris 1992; Brock 1996) and the presentation of 
the bread and wine. 

Luke displays how Jesus calls the disciples to consider the actions which He undertook 
towards them, yet John 13:1-17 clearly displays the attitude of a servant that Jesus longs for his 
disciples to grasp and live out in the future. Jesus’ physical actions of de-robing and taking the 
towel and basin so as to approach the feet of the disciples communicated a level of humility and 
servitude which disciples of any teacher in that context, being free people, would not even do for 
their esteemed teachers due to the thought that it was too demeaning (Carson 1991; Keener 
2003). Peter’s immediate response (vs. 8) confirms the radical nature of Jesus’ action. It is an 
unthinkable physical posture for Jesus to display before His disciples. Yet, it is that instinctive 
reaction of abnormality (Michaels 2010) which Jesus uses to embed in the psyche of the 
disciples that as they have seen and experienced, so they are to practice among themselves (vs. 
14-15). 

The Johannine account does not literally state that Jesus served, but in a powerful, 


narrative format John communicates what both Matthew and Mark directly pronounce: “For 
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even the Son of man did not come to be served but to serve, and to give his life a ransom for 
many” (Mark 10:45) (Michaels 2010). The account of footwashing grounds Jesus’ counter- 
cultural perspective on greatness and leadership in action based on His physical example. As the 
disciples could not deny Jesus’ posture of service so all future followers are to live a lifestyle 
characterized by a humility and sacrifice. 

Straight from John’s display of Jesus’ servant posture and attitude, one cannot help but 
consider Paul’s reference of Jesus’ attitude in Philippians 2:5-8 as an additional text of servant 
leadership. As one approaches these verses it quickly becomes apparent that while a natural 
association is easily made, the theological connections to servant leadership are hotly debated 
among scholars (Thielman 1995; Silva 2005). Much of the debate surrounds whether Philippians 
2:6-11 is an early church hymn which Paul employed or is his original prose. The debate is 
significant because the position which one holds has a direct impact on the degree to which v.5-8 
exegetically applies to servant leadership. The theologian Frank Thielman provides a helpful 
summary of the large amount of scholarship by describing the two primary perspectives; the 
“Ethical” or “Kerygmatic” (1995). The ethical interpretation which is commonly held by 
traditional and conservative theologians who support the verses being the direct work of Paul, 
while holding various levels of acknowledgement concerning the poetic nature of the verses, 
presents v. 5-8 as Paul using Christ as the example of humility, self-sacrifice and obedience for 
the Philippians to follow. The kerygmatic interpretation which is argued by more modern 
theologians who hold that v.6-11 are an early Christian church hymn which Paul employs to 
primarily recount the story of Christ’s incarnation, death and exaltation as a reminder of who the 
Philippians are in Christ. Provided that the larger context of the letter describes the Philippians 
facing opposition (Philippians 1:28) with Paul calling for steadfastness, which requires unity 


(Philippians 1:27), which results only from an attitude of humility (Philippians 2:2-4), this 
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theological reflection supports the ethical interpretation. In addition, Moises Silva provides a 
strong supporting argument that Paul commonly uses Jesus’ actions as an example of believers to 
follow as displayed in his admonishment of the Corinthian church to give generously because 
“that though He was rich, yet for your sake He become poor, so that you though His poverty 
might become rich” (2 Corinthians 8:9) (Silva 2005). 

While not at the center of the theological debate, the theologians Gerald Hawthorne and 
Ralph Martin draw a direct link between Philippians 2:5-8 and Jesus’ act of footwashing in John 
13:3-17 (Hawthorne and Martin 2004). They display the commonalities of the role of a slave, 
the act of stripping off of clothing and glory, the referencing of being Lord and the verbal 
linkages to humility. As the Johannine account is a parable to summarize Jesus’ teaching in 
Mark 10:43-44, he believes the Philippian passage is a hymn that powerfully depicts Paul’s 
teaching which mirrors that of Jesus: “Humble, self-sacrificing service” to one’s fellow believers 
done in love is a must for a Christian disciple who would live as a Christian disciple should 
(Hawthorne and Martin 2004, 103). 

With the ethical interpretation in view, v.5-8 reinforce characteristics and principles of 
servant leadership. The verses provide critical insight into the mind and attitude of the greatest 
model of servant leadership, Jesus Christ. The theologian Alex Motyer describes that the attitude 
of Christ is the story of “great change” enacted by a self-imposed or voluntary decision to use 
His rightful eternal glories for self-denial versus self-advancement (1984, 108) Jesus models the 
foundational element that any servant leader should consider all resources or position at his or 
her disposal as a means to invest or pour into others. Furthermore, Jesus’ existence in the form 
of God (v.6) is clearly stated to portray that Jesus held a position of status and honor which 
afforded the potential for treasuring or exploiting this status for His own advantage (Motyer 


1984; Thielman 1995; Hawthorne and Martin 2004; Silvas 2005). Yet, Jesus chooses to view 
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position as the starting point for unselfishly giving and relinquishing rights in view of 
empowering others. In this, Jesus depicts how a servant leader views his or her position of 
authority as a means to empower others versus enriching his or herself. Beyond the attitude 
towards position, Jesus furthers the example by modeling proactive effort which puts action to 
His attitude (v.7-8). Servant leaders not only consider their positions as an opportunity for 
others, they physically remove themselves from the stereotypical distance of menial work by 
placing themselves among the workforce as just any other co-worker focused on a specific task 
or objective. The focus of the emptying of Jesus in v.7-8 is not on what was given up, but into 
what He emptied Himself or to what He added to Himself (Motyer 1984; Hawthorne and Martin 
2004). Servant leadership is not a process of minimizing position or authority, yet it is a 
voluntary act to display humility and service to others by taking on that which is neither expected 
nor required in order to bring positive benefit for those who the servant leader has charge over. 
Viewing v.5-8 from the perspective that one’s mindset leads to actions cements the proposition 


that Jesus is the ultimate model for servant leadership. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Organizational Culture 

After forty years of research and dialogue the idea of culture has become firmly 
established as a significant element in organizations and management so that it is a cornerstone 
to any broad understanding of management (Alvesson 2010). In the late 1970s, and early 1980s 
culture was introduced to the study of organizations by an important academic paper by Andrew 
Pettigrew (1979), a process scholar in the area of organizational structure, and a series of 
writings by Deal and Kennedy (1982) and Peters and Walterman (1982). Pettigrew prompted a 
new stream of research through academically insightful and cross-disciplinary applications 
during a time of growing emphasis on people in business consulting and business school 
curricula (Barbera 2014). Until the 1980s, most organizational researchers focused on formal 
and informal practices of organizations without considering the influence of cultural forms 
(Martin 2002). As this expanded, the research branched out to include a variety of differing 
views about symbols and meanings (communication and language), values and norms, and 
metaphors and images (Alvesson 2010). The 1980s and 1990s saw a proliferation of research, 
but the main contributors were academics who held little to no interest in managerial 
perspectives or applications. The result was organizational culture taking a backseat in view of 
more popular concepts such as organizational climate, discourse and identity. This brought 
confusion into the body of literature since overlaps and differences of terms were rarely clarified. 
Additionally, with discourse and identity being quite similar to what was originally known as 
organizational culture, it became increasingly difficult to find articles specifically focused on 


organizational culture (Alvesson 2010). With this in mind, this overview seeks to detail the 
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primary components of culture within organizational research, select mainstream viewpoints 
towards organizational culture and define the nuance difference between the most popular 
concepts and organizational culture. 

Throughout organizational research, the term organizational culture is widely used as an 
“umbrella concept” for serious consideration of both “cultural and symbolic phenomena or 
aspects in organizations.” (Alvesson 2010, p.13) The encompassing nature of the concept is 
required due to the differing philosophical positions held among cultural researchers. One such 
difference is categorized by Linda Smircich (1983a), a former Chair of the Management 
Department at the University of Massachusetts Amherst, as culture being studied as a metaphor 
for organizational life and culture as a variable. In the early years of organizational research, the 
studies which saw culture as a variable assumed a functionalist perspective. The functionalist 
used cultural studies to predict performance-related outcomes which promised executives that a 
“strong” culture would lead to greater productivity and profitability. Such studies brought 
cultural research into the mainstream of organizational research to the disdain of many cultural 
researchers. Critics of functionalism hold that it presents an oversimplified view of culture 
which has led to costly and unhelpful culture change endeavors in the pursuit of a “strong” 
culture where employees share the beliefs and assumptions of the leaders. Functionalism views 
organizations through the lens of symbolic approach which gives attention to the symbolic 
meanings for various cultural forms (Alvesson and Berg 1992; Schultz and Hatch 1996). 

As a metaphor, culture is intended to be a comprehensive approach which examines all 
aspects of organizational life. Joanne Martin (2002), an acclaimed professor of organizational 
behavior at Stanford University, uses Geertz’s phase (1973), a “thick description,” to depict the 
inclusion of an in-depth understanding of how people interpret the meanings of observed 


manifestations so that patterns can be discerned and used to describe characteristics of the work 
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experience. Such a perspective strives to move away from the checklist mentality towards an 
informed understanding of the cognitive process of various actors. Mats Alvesson (2010), a 
Swedish management scholar and professor at Lund University, describes that, in this view, 
culture stands somewhere between the people’s mentality and the place where symbols and 
meanings are displayed publicly. Critics of this approach point to the fact that symbols and 
meanings are more complicated which decrease opportunities for objective measurement, but 
rather relies on qualitative and interpretative studies. Supporters believe this puts the spotlight 
on the complexities experienced in the real world, while holding that instances of clear 
organizational agreement are few and far between in reality. 

Martin (2002) provides another beneficial way to categorize the differences by examining 
definitions from either an ideational or materialistic standpoint. As in the metaphor approach, 
the cognitive aspects of meanings and understandings which emphasize subjective interpretations 
are known as ideational. Whereas, the materialistic standpoint focuses on material aspects (i.e. 
décor of offices, paychecks, indicators of well-being...etc.) which can be described objectively 
with meanings being interpreted subjectively. The many definitions provided within the 
literature display, at times, clear agreement to these categories, but the majority portrait varying 


degrees of attention to a specific focus, breath or level of depth. 


Table 4. Definitions of Culture 





# Definition 

1 “Culture is the set of important understandings (often unstated) that members of a community share in 
common” (Sathe 1985, 6). 

2  “{Culture is] a set of understandings or meanings shared by a group of people. The meanings are 


largely tacit among the members, are clearly relevant to a particular group, and are distinctive to the 
group” (Louis 1985, 74). 


3. “Organisational Culture is defined as the set of values, norms, belief shared by member of the 
organisation” (Cameron and Quinn 1999, 31). 
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“Culture is collective programming of the mind which distinguish the member of one organisation 
from another” (Hofstede 1991, 5). 


“A standard definition of culture would include the system of values, symbols, and shared meanings of 
a group including the embodiment of these values, symbols, and meanings into material objects and 
ritualized practices.... The ‘stuff’ of culture includes customs and traditions, historical accounts be they 
mythical or actual, tacit understandings, habits, norms and expectations, common meanings associated 
with fixed objects and established rites, shared assumptions, and intersubjective meanings” 
(Sergiovanni and Corbally 1984, viii). 


“Organisational culture is viewed as a set of broadly tacitly understood rules and procedure that inform 
organisational members on what and how, to do under a variety of undefined situations” (Mavondo and 
Farrell 2003, 241). 


“Organisational culture can be defined as the way things are done in an organisation” (Deal and 
Kennedy 1982, 126). 


“An organization might then be studied by discovering and synthesizing its rules of social interaction 
and interpretation, as revealed in the behavior they shape. Social interaction and interpretation are 
communication activities, so it follows that the culture could be described by articulating 
communication rules” (Schall 1983, 559). 


“To analyze why members behave the way they do, we often look for the values that govern behavior, 
which is the second level.... But as the values are hard to observe directly, it is often necessary to infer 
them by interviewing key members of the organization or to content analyze artifacts such as 
documents and charters. However, in identifying such values, we usually note that they represent 
accurately only the manifest or espoused values of a culture. That is, they focus on what people say is 
the reason for their behavior, what they ideally would like those reasons to be, and what are often their 
rationalizations for their behavior. Yet, the underlying reasons for their behavior remain concealed or 
unconscious. To really understand a culture and to ascertain more completely the group's values and 
overt behavior, it is imperative to delve into the underlying assumptions, which are typically 
unconscious but which actually determine how group members perceive, think, and feel” (Schein 1985, 
3). 


“In a particular situation the set of meanings that evolves gives a group its own ethos, or distinctive 
character, which is expressed in patterns of belief (ideology), activity (norms and rituals), language and 
other symbolic forms through which organization members both create and sustain their view of the 
world and image of themselves in the world. The development of a worldview with its shared 
understanding of group identity, purpose, and direction are products of the unique history, personal 
interactions, and environmental circumstances of the group” (Smircich 1983b, 56). 


“Members do not agree upon clear boundaries, cannot identify shared solutions, and do not reconcile 
contradictory beliefs and multiple identities. Yet, these members contend they belong to a culture. 
They share a common orientation and overarching purpose, face similar problems, and have 
comparable experiences. However, these shared orientations and purposes accommodate different 
beliefs and incommensurable technologies, these problems imply different solutions, and these 
experiences have multiple meanings.... Thus, for at least some cultures, to dismiss the ambiguities in 
favor of strictly what is clear and shared is to exclude some of the most central aspects of the members’ 
cultural experience and to ignore the essence of their cultural community” (Meyerson 1991a, 131-32). 
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# Definition 

12 “When organizations are examined from a cultural viewpoint, attention is drawn to aspects of 
organizational life that historically have often been ignored or understudied, such as the stories 
people tell to newcomers to explain ‘how things are done around here,’ the ways in which offices are 
arranged and personal items are or are not displayed, jokes people tell, the working atmosphere 
(hushed and luxurious or dirty and noisy), the relations among people (affectionate in some areas of 
an office and obviously angry and perhaps competitive in another place), and so on. Cultural 
observers also often attend to aspects of working life that other researchers study, such as the 
organization's official policies, the amounts of money different employees earn, reporting 
relationships, and so on. A cultural observer is interested in the surfaces of these cultural 
manifestations because details can be informative, but he or she also seeks an in-depth understanding 
of the patterns of meanings that link these manifestations together, sometimes in harmony, sometimes 
in bitter conflicts between groups, and sometimes in webs of ambiguity, paradox, and contradiction” 
(Martin 2002, 3). 

Source: Adapted from Martin 2002, 55-57 and Mehra and Dr. Tulsee Giri Goswanni 2017, 147. 








In table 4, the principle of ideation is conceptualized by the use words such as 
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“understandings”, “meanings”, “belief”, and “collective programming” in definitions 1-4. 
Definitions 5-7 add the materialistic viewpoint as “material objects”, “ritualized practices”, 
“rules and procedures” and “ways things are done” are specifically mentioned as critical 
components of organizational culture. Definition 8 displays how specialist researchers give 
focus to a specific component such as “communication rules” while others choose a mixed 
perspective of a generalist as in definition 12. While only relatively few in number, some 
authors expound on the depth of inter-connected layers as seen in definition 9. 

A quick glance of the provided definitions displays various opinions regarding the 
“shared” nature of culture. The majority of definitions include reference or implication about 
what is shared (i.e. Definitions 1-4, 6, 7). Others, though not displayed here, focus on opposing 
viewpoints. In the midst of conflict, the research highlights significant degree of shared 
agreement among specific subcultures which are at odds. Others, such as Definition 11, provide 
for a common framework, but do not provide clear unity, favoring the ambiguity which is within 
the system. Generalists provide space for both shared understandings and ambiguity to co-exist 


while trying to focus on depth as seen in definition 12. 
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No matter which perspective is used to approach organizational culture, it is important to 
understand what exactly organizational researchers are claiming to study. While it might seem 
logical that this would be clear, yet many times the definitions and practical undertakings add 
additional confusion to the body of literature (Martin 2002). In most cases, cultural 
manifestations are studied within specific environments for the purpose of interpreting their 
meanings which allows for an infinite number of perspectives. In order to help understanding, 
Martin provides a helpful explanation of four primary categories of cultural manifestations which 
the majority of researchers give focus; cultural forms, formal practices, informal practices and 
content themes (2002). 

In the early 1980s, organizational researchers started to look beyond formal practices to 
investigate cultural form. Cultural forms include rituals, organizational stories, jargon, humor 
and physical arrangements (Martin 2002). Each of these components are intrinsically interesting, 
providing the observer alternative perspectives to relate and understand various levels of 
complexity within organizations. 

From the start of organizational research, practices have been the focus of countless 
studies. Formal practices are formalized in written format. The researchers primarily focus their 
energy on four types for formal practices; structure, task and technology, rules and procedures, 
and financial controls (Martin 2002). At all levels, these are easily observed objectively 
providing greater ability to engage in interpretative action. In contrast, informal practices are 
based in interaction, following social rules, which are not written. In reality, these are not put in 
writing because they reveal inconsistency between formal requirements and what truly happens 
(Martin 2002). In the face of inconsistency, informal practices, at times, allow for a temporary 


relaxing of formal requirements. In the arena of cultural research studies, both formal and 
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informal practices are rarely examined together. Assumptions regarding the linkage of the two 
are usually determined without direct testing. 

The string of interpretations of several cultural manifestations is a content theme. 
Content themes can be cognitive (beliefs or assumptions) or attitudinal (value). Many times, 
these are explicitly espoused by leadership or they are inferred from observed behavior. 
Researchers usually consider espoused themes as superficial due to their articulation being linked 
to external public relations while inferred themes reflect deeper introspection. 

Joanne Martin in Organizational Culture: Mapping the Terrain categories the literature 
of organization culture for readers and researchers into three theoretical viewpoints; integration 
perspective, differentiation perspective and the fragmentation perspective (Martin 2002, 93). 
True to her generalist perspective, Martin is a proponent of approaching cultural research by 
mixing the three viewpoints versus working from a singular perspective. Her thorough 
explanation of the three viewpoints paves the way for why she holds the view of mixing 
perspectives. Each viewpoint contains base assumptions which inadvertently attract supporters 
and critics. 

The integration perspective sees consensus within the organization, though not 
unanimity, by focusing on cultural manifestations which have consistent interpretations. Culture 
is clear without ambiguity being addressed. Historically, integrated studies focused on the 
perspectives of managers and professionals describing organizational-wide consensus. In the 
event of lack of unity, such instances are considered problems with remedies being proposed. 

The differentiation perspective focuses on inconsistent interpretations of observed 
cultural manifestations. Differentiation believes that consensus exists, but only at lower levels 
within “subcultures”. Subcultures display harmony within themselves while conflicting with 


each other. It is within subcultures where culture is clear, yet ambiguity is observed at points of 
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intersection between subcultures. This view believes that differences and inconsistencies are 
both desirable and unavoidable thus being normative within an organization. Special attention is 
given to dissenting voices versus ignoring such perspectives. 

The fragmentation perspective focuses on ambiguity which comes from ignorance and 
confusion, and the “tensions between opposites, sometimes described as ironies, paradoxes or 
contradictions” (Martin 2002, 111). Ambiguity is not viewed as abnormal or problematic, yet 
rather normal and an inescapable part of operating in the current world. Relationships between 
manifestations are linked by somewhat tangible and random factors. Fragmentation studies 
provide multiple views which are constantly changing without establishing organizational-wide 
or subcultural consensus. 

A particularly influential thought-leader in organizational development from the early 
1980s, and who Martin categorizes as a proponent of the integration perspective is Edgar Schein. 
In Schein’s 1985 work Organizational Culture and leadership, he highlights that organizational 
culture implies depth, breath and patterning as a result from learned phenomenon by any group. 
This acknowledges that organizational culture is a collection of nested cultures which 
dynamically influence each other; a task group nested in a unit subculture which is nested in an 
organizational structure which is nested in the macro cultures of an occupation, the organization 
and a nation. For Schein, the source of organizational culture is the shared learning the group 
obtains by successfully solving problems of external adaptation and internal integration. This 
accumulated learning becomes “a pattern or system of beliefs, values, and behavioral norms that 
come to be taken for granted as basic assumptions and eventually drop out of awareness.” 
(Schein and Schein 2016, 6) Critical to Schein’s perspective is that culture is dynamic since 


learning never ends, and is based in the history and founding leadership of the organization. 
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To Schein, the ability to understand culture relies on the analysis at different levels. The 
“level” points to the degree to which a cultural phenomenon is visible to an observer (Schein and 
Schein 2016, 17). The immediate level which is visible and tangible upon encountering a new 
group is the artifacts. These can include routine and rituals, processes, charters, organizational 
charts and formal descriptions. Observation is the goal at this level, without any attempt to 
interpret so as not project personal cultural background. 

Through social validation or successful shared social experience, espoused beliefs and 
values lie beneath artifacts. When a group experiences success with any specific artifacts the 
concepts become transformed into shared assumptions. These serve to guide members on how to 
deal with key situations and train new members in desired behavior. Such beliefs and values 
become embodied in an organizational ideology or philosophy. While these provide greater 
insight, they do not always explain all observed behavior. 

The final level of analysis is considering the basic assumptions on which espoused beliefs 
and values are built. Basic assumptions are proven solutions which become “taken-for-granted” 
(Schein and Schein 2016, 21). They dictate what is to be paid attention to, the meaning of 
things, how to react to situations and what actions to take. According to Hatch and Schultz 
(2004), assumptions at this level provide members with a sense of identity and a base for self- 
esteem. As a result, basic assumptions are almost untouchable and extremely difficult to change. 
One mechanism for identifying basic assumptions is looking for discrepancies between observed 
behavior and espoused beliefs and values. When such a discrepancy is observed the disparity 
reveals the level of basic assumptions (Marshak 2006; Kantor 2012). Schein states that such 
basic assumptions are what is meant by “hidden agendas” or “have an elephant in the room” 


within organizations (Schein and Schein 2016, 29). 
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An insightful part of Schein’s perspective is how leadership is dynamically linked to the 
foundational principle of accumulated learning. Schein presents that leadership is key to 
learning (Schein and Schein 2016). The role of leadership or a founder is to demand new 
behavior toward achieving a purpose. This places the leader, founder or entrepreneur at the 
center of establishing organizational culture. It also displays the important link between 
organizational culture analysis and historical analysis (Schein and Schein 2016). 

Schein further develops the integration of leadership and organizational culture by 
describing the power organizational culture has on leadership once an organizational culture is 
established. Once an organizational culture is established through a founder or entrepreneur, the 
beliefs, values, norms and basic assumptions take on the role of defining what type of leadership 
is “valued and tolerated” (Schein and Schein 2016, 125). Once established, the tables are turned 
where the culture exerts significant control on the leadership. In such a situation, the role of 
leader shifts from initiator to maintainer and consolidator of the existing culture (Schein and 
Schein 2016). This displays that where leaders were the initial paviors of the basic values of 
culture, the culture ends up defining the characteristics of acceptable and tolerable leadership 
(Schein and Schein 2016). 

Since the current body of literature is a mix of various topics, it is helpful to differentiate 
organizational culture from the popular topics of organizational climate, discourse and identity 
so as to reduce confusion. All four share a level of overlap due to their reliance on shared 
meanings through various artifacts of organizations. Yet, each distinguishes itself from the 
others by nuanced emphasis on specific artifacts or specific perspectives in relation to the 
specific artifacts. Organizational climate research is a clear example of distinction through 
nuance. While organizational climate and culture both display how employees attach meaning to 


their work, organizational climate hones in how the artifacts of policies, practices and 
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procedures, and behaviors which are rewarded and expected establish shared meaning among 
employees (Schneider and Reichers 1983; Schneider, White, and Paul 1998). With this 
narrowed focus, climate research primarily uses survey-based research methods, whereas culture 
research traditionally preferred case study or qualitative research methods. In recent years, as a 
result of culture research utilizing survey-based research methods more commonly to measure 
multiple cases, a new discussion among scholars to merge the two fields has arisen (Martin 
2002). 

Organizational discourse is an example of research giving focus to a specific aspect of an 
organization while holding a common emphasis on shared meanings among employees. 
Discourse addresses specific language and the use of language within an organization (Alvesson 
2010). Oswick et al (2000) displays discourse approaches which analyze metaphors, stories, 
novels and sagas, narratives, ritual and myths, rhetoric and drama. Discourse does not hold that 
meanings just exist, outside of language, yet meanings form through acts of discourse. Language 
becomes the connecting mechanism between discourse and meaning formation. Organizational 
discourse gives focus to the processes of discourse throughout an organization (Alvesson 2010). 

Organizational identity gives attention to the perspective of how the employees identify 
themselves in relation to the organization. This identification process constitutes how 
organizational members define themselves as a group, and how they see themselves as unique to 
competitors (Dutton, Dukerich, and Harquail 1994). This assumes a shared, bi-directional 
relationship between the members and the organization in the creating organizational identity. In 
short, identity seeks to answer the question “Who are we as an organization?” (Gioia and 
Thomas 1996) by looking at the characteristics of distinctiveness, endurance and centrality 
(Albert and Whetten 1985). Alvesson (2010) explains that within the larger body of literature, 


identity is used to display organizational identity, social identity and self-identity giving focus to 
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organizational, group and individual issues. Among these three uses, the majority focus is 
provided to social identity and self-identity with minimal attention being given to organizational 
identity (Alvesson 2010). Identity provides insight into the experience-driven nature of identity 
which can change faster providing a look into how people structure and understand the world. 
As this research desires to understand how the organizational culture directly affects the 
leadership of ALs, an understanding of the primary aspects, interlocking relationships, 
interacting dynamics and everchanging nature of organizational culture within the Pioneers 
context is critical. The various viewpoints within the research of organizational culture provide 
insight into the foundational building blocks, the integral role of founders, the evolving 
relationship between leadership and culture, the critical nature of language and its use, and the 
reciprocal relationship between members and the organization for developing and maintaining 
identity. Each of these aspects provide an important backdrop for the findings and conclusions 


which will emerge from the present research. 


Servant Leadership 

Servant leadership is described as a “paradox”, challenging the conventional wisdom of 
modern-day leadership and common sense (Northouse 2016, 225; Spears 2002, 16). It considers 
leadership to be a process of influence established on the service of leaders to those who will 
follow. It unashamedly paints a picture of the leader as primarily a servant. This is the paradox; 
“How can a servant lead?” and “How can a leader lead as a servant?” In the past, The Greenleaf 
Center For Servant Leadership depicted this paradoxical premise by using a mobius strip within 
their logo. The strip creates the illusion that the front and back sides seamlessly merge into each 


other symbolizing the fluid nature of servanthood and leadership blending together (Spears 2002, 
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15). Interaction as such challenges traditional perspectives on leadership while providing a 
unique set of lenses for how to undertake leadership. 

Servant leadership is established on Robert Greenleaf’s three foundational essays — The 
Servant as Leader (1970), The Institution as Servant (1972a), and Trustees as Servants (1972b). 
Greenleaf portrays leadership as wider than managerial activity by stating that it begins with “the 
natural feeling that one wants to serve, to serve first” (Greenleaf 1977, 28). Servant leaders are 
characterized by a primary desire to serve (their action) (Baggett 1997; Covey 1990; Fairholm 
1997; Kouzes and Posner 1993; Senge 1995; Synder, Dowd, and Houghton 1994; Turner 2000) 
rejecting self-interest as motivation and choosing to meet the needs of others (Greenleaf 1977; 
Pollard 1996; Wilkes 1996). This approach focuses on leadership from the perspective of the 
leader and his or her behavior emphasizing the concerns of the followers, relating to them and 
empowering them (Northouse 2016). 

With the contemporary study of servant leadership originating from Greenleaf, Denise 
Parris in A Systematic Literature Review of Servant Leadership Theory in Organizational 
Contexts, points out that the roots date back to the teachings of the world’s great religions 
(2013). The concept of the servant leader is reflected in Mohandas Gandhi, Martin Luther King, 
Jr., Confucius and other religious and historic leaders (Keith 2008). A large number of scholars 
hold the teachings of Jesus Christ as the greatest example of servant leadership (Ebener and 
O'Connell 2010; Lanctot and Irving; Winston 2004). As a result, the servant leader is primarily 
defined by his or her character. 

The modern-day theory of servant leadership originates from Greenleaf’s observations 
and decades of experience during the turbulent 1960’s and 1970’s. After 40 years of 
management experience with AT&T, Greenleaf observed that the masses viewed society as 


corrupt resulting in a desire to retreat from or completely destroy the established system 
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(Greenleaf 1970). In contrast to this reaction, Greenleaf saw servant leaders as “new 
regenerative forces operating within” institutions who would build a better society which is more 
just, loving and provides greater creative opportunity for its people (Greenleaf 1972a). The 
regenerative function which Greenleaf envisioned was established in the idea that caring for 
persons is the rock on which society is built (Greenleaf 1972a). This coincided with the masses 
no longer blindly trusting those in authoritative positions, yet shifting to granting authority only 
to leadership whose statures were worthy. Stephen Covey relates this change to a “strange 
attractor” or an inner motivation of individuals in place of the formal external modes of 
motivation (2002, 3). 

Though the servant leadership approach as a theory is not new, for most of its 40 years 
little empirical research has appeared with most writing being prescriptive in form (Northhouse 
2016) focusing on the practice of servant leadership (Dierendonck 2011). This comes as no 
surprise since Greenleaf did not consider his premise a fully developed approach by stating, “it is 
meant to be neither a scholarly treatise nor a how-to-do-it manual” (Greenleaf 1972a), but rather 
challenged readers to reflect, ponder and grow (Frick 2004; Spears 1995). In spite of this trend, 
Parris summarizes that the available empirical studies fall into three streams; a conceptual 
stream, a measurement stream and model development (Parris and Peachey 2013). As time 
continues to pass, the body of publications continues to grow helping to clarify servant 
leadership and the substance of its basic assumptions. 

What exactly is servant leadership? According to Parris’ systematic literature review 
(2013), consensus on the definition has not emerged among scholars, the majority of authors use 
Greenleaf (1970, 1972a, b, 1997), Spears (1998), and Laub (1999) to define the approach. The 


most widely used definition is Greenleaf’s definition: 
[Servant leadership] begins with the natural feelings that one wants to serve, to serve first. Then conscious 


choice brings one to aspire to lead... The difference manifests itself in the care taken by the servant — first to 
make sure that other people’s highest priority needs are being served. The best test...is: do those served 
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grow as persons; do they, while being served, become healthier, wiser, freer, more autonomous, more likely 
themselves to become servants? And, what is the effect on the least privileged in society, will they benefit, 
or, at least, will they not be further deprived? (1970, 27) 


Although dense, Spears clarifies that the approach is based on teamwork and community, 
involving others in decision making, being strongly based in ethical and caring behavior, and 
attempting to enhance the personal development of workers while improving the quality of 
institutions (2002). A servant leader views his or her position to be established on moral 
authority representing a “reciprocal choice between the leader and follower” (Covey 2002, 5-6) 
which becomes an interdependent work undergirded by trust (DePree 2002; Bennis 2002) and 
powered by a process of influence (Blanchard 2003; DePree 2002; Greenleaf 1970; Hunter 
1998). Covey explains that the paradox of servant leadership is seen as moral authority which is 
achieved through sacrifice of self-interest so that followers give power to the servant leader in 
the presence of his or her displayed humility (2002). In the face of traditional management 
wisdom, servant leaders obtain power and influence through service, contribution and character. 

In order to clarify servant leadership for practitioners a number of authors set forth 
characteristics of a servant leader. Spears details ten characteristics from Greenleaf’s writings as 
the first conceptualization of servant leadership; listening, empathy, healing, awareness, 
persuasion, conceptualization, foresight, stewardship, commitment to the growth of people, and 
building community (2002). Building on Spears and drawing on multiple models, Russell and 
Stone present twenty servant leadership attributes categorized as either functional attributes (9 
total) or accompanying attributes (11 total) (table 4) (2002). The functional attributes are most 
commonly reported as operative qualities, characteristics and distinct features of servant leaders. 
The accompanying attributes supplement the functional attributes and, in some cases, act as 


prerequisites for effective servant leadership. 
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Table 5 Functional & Accompanying Attributes of Servant Leaders 
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Adapted from Russell, R., & Stone, A. G. 2002. 


When considering the organization, six key areas are defined by Laub (1999) as describing 
effective servant-led organizations; a) values people — serving and listening to others; b) 


develops people — provides learning, growth, and encouragement; c) builds community — 





Functional Accompanying 
Vision Communication 
Honesty Credibility 
Integrity Competence 
Trust Stewardship 
Service Visibility 
Modeling Influence 
Pioneering Persuasion 
Appreciation Listening 
Empowerment Encouragement 
Teaching 
Delegation 


develops collaboration and personal relationships; d) displays authenticity — is accountable and 


willing to learn from others; e) provides leadership — taking initiative and establishing plans; and 


f) shares leadership — facilitating power (Parris and Peachey 2013). 


Liden, Wayne, et al (2008) go beyond attributes to define seven servant leader behaviors 


(table 5) in order to measure the multidimensional process of servant leadership. Each behavior 


results in a unique contribution while collectively focusing on servant leadership. 
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Table 6 Seven Servant Leadership Behaviors 


Behavior Description 





Thorough understanding of the organization so as to 


Se think through multifaceted problems. 


Emotional Healine Displaying — i aac concerns and well- 





Clear demonstration that followers are the priority in 


Putting Followers First both words and actions. 





Making followers’ career development a priority in 


Delp Pelowet Grow ane Succeee order to help them obtain their aspirations. 





The upholding of strong ethical standards & refusal to 


Behaving Ethicall ae : 
Ene 7 compromise in order to achieve success. 


ata Allowing followers to be independent, make decisions 
P 8 themselves, and be self-sufficient. 





An emphasis on giving back to the community 
Creating Value for the Community through volunteering & linking organizational 
purposes to the community. 











Adapted from Liden, R. C., Wayne, S. J., Zhao, H., & Henderson, D. 2008. 


As an Evangelical Christian mission organization, PI strives to embody, in values, 
structure and practice, the teachings and behavior of Jesus Christ as displayed in the Holy Bible 
establishing a natural connection between servant leadership and the ethos of the PI 
organizational culture. The strongest linkage is the acknowledged association among many 
scholars that the teachings of Jesus Christ display the greatest example of servant leadership 
(Ebener and O'Connell 2010; Lanctot and Irving; Winston 2004). In recognition of the servant 
nature of Jesus Christ, PI instilled from its establishment the concept of “Participatory Servant- 
Leadership” as one of its eight primary core values. Participatory Servant-Leadership is defined 
as “PI empowers its members through a decentralized structure that emphasizes team-based 
servant-leadership and an interactive approach to decision making based on trust.” (PI 


International Ministry Agreement 2016, 6) Within this definition a number of specific words 
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continue to build a chain of connection between PI and the modern-day approach of servant 
leadership. The premise of the word “servant” which holds that the primary motivation and 
choice of a leader is service of others’ interests and needs so as to bring about greater 
empowerment (Greenleaf 1970) is at the heart of PI’s intent for leaders and members. The 
service, and many times sacrifice, of servant leaders within the approach displays their ethical 
action regarding principles, values, or agreed upon vision (Covey 2002) in relationship with 
followers which establishes the leader’s power, influence and authority based on moral authority. 
This dynamic is the foundation for the “trust” within the PI definition. PI Leaders are expected 
to be godly in character, spiritually gifted and mature (PI International Handbook 2016, 11) 
which are synonyms for ethical and moral leaders who are led by principles. Furthermore, 
servant leadership puts forth a group-oriented approach to decision-making among the masses as 
superior to top-down and centralized forms of leadership (Spears 2002) supporting PI’s 
decentralized structure, team-based leadership and interactive posture for decision-making. As 
PI calls for leaders to “seek consensus” while consulting team members (PI International 
Handbook 2016, 15) so servant leadership emphasizes the power of persuasion and of seeking 
consensus (Spears 2002). Servant leadership is built upon the notions of teamwork and 
community from a perspective that the individual members have intrinsic value for the whole 
(Spears 2002). In agreement, the PI definition calls for servanthood to be undertaken within a 
team which directly springs forth from the fifth PI core value of “Team Centered” (PI 
International Ministry Agreement 2016, 3). The Team Centered value highlights work and 
fellowship are best done by a group of individuals which bring together various gifts while 
modeling unity. 

Finally, the approach of servant leadership provides beneficial clarification regarding 


initiative and seeking consensus. Foundationally, a servant leader “initiates, providing the ideas 
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and structure, and takes the risk of failure along with the chance of success.” (Greenleaf 1970, 
29) Additionally, servant leaders are “better than most at pointing the direction” according to an 
established goal (Greenleaf 1970, 29). In the midst of leading, the servant leader may find the 
source of the goal or motivation for its implementation through consensus, yet the servant leader 
pioneers the way into new territory. Servant leaders relay on persuasion, rather than their 
positional authority, requiring them to be effective at building consensus within groups (Spears 
2002). This helps PI understand that consensus building is a preferred means for the servant 
leader of building momentum towards a direction or goal in which the servant leader is 
proactively crafting a path towards. Servant leadership is not hindered or reliant on consensus, 
yet chooses to seek and maintain consensus in its attempts to strike out into new paths in hopes 


of greater achievement for the organization. 


Adaptive Leadership 

Adaptive leadership, as its name explicitly states, draws attention to how leaders facilitate 
adaptation in the midst of new environments, problems, challenges and change. Leaders 
instigate a process of discovery with others for the needed adaptations in response to changing 
scenarios. Adaptive leadership sees leadership “as a practice, an activity” (Heifetz, Grashow, and 
Linsky 2009, loc. 4055-4059) of leaders in relation to the function of followers within their 
specific contexts. 

The principles and concepts within the adaptive leadership framework are the product of 
Heifetz and his associates (Heifetz 1994; Heifetz and Linsky 2002; Heifetz, Grashow, and 


Linsky 2009). They conceptualize the leader as someone who mobilizes people to face 
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challenging problems by providing opportunity and space to learn new ways of dealing with 
changing assumptions, beliefs, attitudes and behavior in the midst of real-life problems. 

While adaptive leadership involves the leader utilizing specific skills, it is 
predominantly focused on how others adapt and adjust to new circumstances. The adaptive 
leader undertakes a coordinating role to mobilize, motivate, organize, orient and focus the 
attention of others towards the values, beliefs and behaviors required to meet a specific challenge 
(Heifetz 1994). 

Conceptually, adaptive leadership advocates that leadership engages the values of people; 
leaders and followers. The notion that leadership is value-free is rejected in favor of a view that 
sees leadership as a normative idea which represents a set of orienting values based in culture 
(Heifetz 1994). These values are many times rooted in people’s concepts of social contracts in 
which one party entrusts another party with power in exchange for certain services. This reality 
calls for a more spacious concept beyond the commonly used “terms of its instruments 
(influence, formal powers, prominence) or personal resources (skills, bearing, temperament).” 
(Heifetz 1994, 26) Such aspects are instruments, not the ends, giving focus to the reality that 
leaders must engage people at the level of their values, beliefs and behaviors in order to see 
heart-level change (Heifetz and Linsky 2002). To achieve this, inclusion of many perspectives 
with special attention given to competing value perspectives is essential. It is in the midst of such 
different voices that adaptive leadership addresses “conflicts in the values people hold, or to 
diminish the gap between the values people stand for and the reality they face.” (Heifetz 1994). 
Adaptive leadership believes that only in such a process can new attitudes, competencies and 
coordination of people generate solutions for today’s adaptive problems (Heifetz, Grashow, and 


Linsky 2009). 
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The activity or practice of adaptive leadership requires leaders to engage in three types 
of challenges. Challenges are defined as technical in nature, those having both a technical and 
adaptive dimension, and challenges that are primarily adaptive in nature. From an adaptive 
leadership perspective, the ability to differentiate between challenges is essential. Heifetz and 
Linsky observe that the most common source of leadership failure is treating adaptive challenges 
like technical problems (2002). Technical problems are characterized as being resolved with 
current know-how, the application of authoritative expertise, and through the current structures 
and procedures of an organization (Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky 2009). While adaptive 
challenges are beyond the authoritative expertise requiring new capacity, which can only occur 
by mobilizing discovery as people change their priorities, beliefs, habits and loyalties (Heifetz, 
Grashow, and Linsky 2009). 

The process starts by the leader “getting on the balcony” (Heifetz and Linsky 2002, loc. 
742-744) representing the act of stepping back away of the challenge in order to gain the best 
perspective through time alone, gathering unofficial advisors or being an observer in meetings. 
The hope is to move back and forth as both participant and observer to better understand the 
struggles and intentions of the people. With such a perspective, proper identification of when 
people’s beliefs and values are affected by the challenge will ensure knowing when to apply an 
adaptive approach. 

Once employing an adaptative approach the leader must regulate distress so that need for 
change is recognized while not overwhelming those involved. The model suggests that leaders 
manage stress by creating an atmosphere in which challenges are engaged and not avoided. 
Using their formal and informal authority, leaders enable this environment by providing 
direction or clarifying goals, protection in regards to the reasonable pace of change, orientation 


to new roles which might result from adaptive change, effective conflict management, and 
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establishing productive norms or rules of behavior by group members. Managing stress helps 

keep people focused on the work they need to do while being sensitive to the frustration which 
accompanies change. Throughout the activities the leader is to maintain a disciplined attention 
encouraging people to focus on the specific work which is required. 

The next activity for the leader is to proactively regulate his or her influence so as to give 
the work back to the people. Leaders are to provide structure so that people can engage in work 
with confidence, yet is imperative that leaders gauge how involved they are so as not to debilitate 
the productive process. As this monitoring occurs, leaders should protect the voices from below 
or ideas from people who come from the fringe or even oppositional edges. This requires the 
leader to resist the temptation to ignore dissident voices and keep things moving. This gives 
equal footing to all participants. 

As the leader undertakes these behaviors, the adaptive work takes place within an 
environment where people safely confront possible changes in their situations. The adaptive 
leader creates and maintains the environment in which followers interact with each other and the 
leader so as to discover how values, beliefs and attitudes need to change given the challenges 
faced at the moment. 

In view of the philosophical perspective and prescriptive nature of adaptive leadership, 
this leadership approach fits well with the PI organizational culture and the functional reality 
faced by ALs. From initial recruitment through years of service, PI members are captured and 
driven by the values which are embodied in the eight PI Core Values. The pervasive presence of 
the Core Values is almost tangible during gatherings, discussions, and decisions such that leaders 
must utilize a leadership approach which both recognizes and directly engages the effect and 
interpretation of these values among the membership. The PI organizational culture fully 


recognizes the difference between technical and adaptive challenges while implicitly directing its 
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leaders towards engagement of values by expecting a consultative approach from all leaders. 
Though not named as adaptive challenges, the PI organizational culture anticipates such reality 
by promoting and relaying on personal relationship as the primary driver of all leadership 
actions. 

Adaptive leadership’s focus on the action of the leader versus the leader herself, agrees 
with the majority expectations towards the AL role. The role of the adaptive leader in 
mobilizing, motivating, orienting and focusing attention in which allows leadership to express 
itself from multiple positions within a structure supports a broad sentiment among PI ALs which 
names the role as “facilitator”, “coordinator”, “liaison” and/or “consultant”. The aversion of the 
PI organization towards positional authority and directive behavior while expecting leadership is 
helped by the distinction between leadership as a mobilizing action and the use of influence and 
authority as only instruments by leaders in order to reach the ends of adaptive work. This 
appropriately acknowledges influence and authority while properly positioning both as only 
means in view of the established values. 

The PI organizational culture is highly saturated with the original entrepreneurial DNA to 
be a highly nimble and inclusive organization. Adaptive leadership’s recognition of the need to 
preserve components of an organization’s heritage including institutional wisdom and know-how 
such that adaptations are both conservative and progressive (Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky 2009) 
balances the various positions within PI which guard the spirit of the founders while longing to 
adapt to current realities. From the start, PI has operated as a decentralized organization which 
seeks wide and continual input from its members as critical issues emerge. Adaptive leadership 
promotes such a culture in which diverse views are valued, central planning is minimized, and 
decision-making is deferred to the wider membership (Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky 2009). An 


adaptive approach blends the nature of the organization with a comfortable process. 
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The majority of AL interventions revolve around the need to align or modify the 
perspective of members to the reality in which they serve. Almost always, this is a learning 
process which brings a gap of misunderstanding which involves the values of different parties. 
The description of adaptive work within the approach as addressing “conflicts in the values of 
people hold, or to diminish the gap between the values of people stand for, and the reality they 
face” (Heifetz 1994, 22) correctly depicts the majority of situations which ALs face routinely. 
The approach provides a helpful roadmap for ALs to navigate the value differences and the 


needed process to succeed in producing effective adaptive work. 


Contribution of Middle Level Managers 


PI as an organization, though distinctly Christian in mission and philosophy, is classified 
as a large enterprise due to employing over 2000+ individuals throughout the world (OECD 
2017, 36). Similar to secular companies of equal size, PI has an organizational chart comprised 
of various levels to distribute responsibility and facilitate leadership to ensure the organization’s 
mission is achieved in the most efficient manner. Within this structure, the field AL role can be 
denoted as middle management according to language used by secular organizations of 
equivalent size. The AL is two levels below the International Director, or Chief Executive 
Officer, and one level above the Team Leaders and Team Members. This position within PI is 
identical to the 200 middle managers studied by Quy Nguyen Huy in an attempt to discover the 
effect of middle managers in major change initiatives within organizations (Huy, 2001) 


qualifying the AL role to be equivalent to a mid-level manager. 


ie: 
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Based on PI’s similarity in organizational structure to secular businesses, and the AL’s 
comparable position to middle level management, secular management research provides insight 
to the role that ALs play within PI. 

From the middle 1980s to the early 2000s, middle managers were seen as mediocre, a 
holdover from the pre-computerized period, being regulated to “overhead” within many 
organizations. Labelled as “resistant”, only playing an intermediary role without added value 
(Huy, 2001) while market forces such as deregulation, global competition and pressure for short- 
term results developed in the 1980s (Currie and Procter 2005, 1328), middle managers were the 
targets of downsizing efforts in both the USA and Europe. Such efforts were conducted based on 
the perspective that middle managers only played a task-oriented role in implementing 
organizational strategy determined by executive leadership above (Currie and Procter 2005, 
1328). 

Starting in the 1990s, academic research began to ask questions about middle managers’ 
role both in strategy and overall performance of an organization. Floyd and Wooldridge 
produced foundational work which explored managers’ contribution to strategy within an 
organization (Floyd and Wooldridge 1992, 1994, 1997, 2000; Wooldridge and Floyd 1990). 
Floyd and Wooldridge’s framework (1992, 1994, 1997) argues that middle managers participate 
in “thinking” as well as “doing” strategy (see figure 3). 

Their typology provides two dimensions for influence. The first one describes the 
direction of influence which managers have on strategy — an upward or downward direction. The 
second describes the extent to which managers influence the context of the organization’s 


Strategy. 
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Upward Downward 


Divergent Championing Alternatives Facilitating Adaptability 





Implementing Deliberate 


Integrative Synthesizing Information Strategy 





Figure 3 - Typology of middle manager influence (Floyd and Wooldridge 1992) 


The typology presents four quadrants describing various aspects of influence held by 
middle management. First, “synthesizing information” is the process of collecting and 
interpreting information while passing it upwards to executives to become a primary basis for 
decision-making. Second, “championing alternatives”, middle managers can alter executives’ 
thinking by providing strategic alternatives which divert from the current strategic perspective. 
Third, “facilitating adaptability”, in which support is provided for innovative activities in areas 
of the middle managers’ authority. Fourth, “implementing deliberate strategy” is the act of 
implementing interventions which bring alignment to organizational practice in the form of 
action plans and objectives with the determined strategy generated by executive management. 
This final type is significant for increased organizational performance resulting from consistency 
among operational activities due to middle managers’ oversight. 

Further research continued building on this foundation, displaying that middle level 
managers were a significant determinant of success in large-scale organizational change 
initiatives. Behnam Tabrizi found that from the 32% of successful endeavors from a diverse set 


of 56 companies, middle level manager involvement was a “hallmark” (Tabrizi 2014). Asa 
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result of interviewing over 200 middle level and senior managers, Quy Nguyen Huy puts forth 
the assumption rattling idea that “...middle managers may be corner-office executives’ most 
effective allies when it’s time a major change in a business.” (Huy 2001) 

Huy (2001) depicts the added value of middle managers with four illustrations; the 
entrepreneur, the communicator, the therapist and the tightrope artist. If voice and opportunity 
are provided, middle managers provide a source of innovative and creative solutions for business 
problems displaying their role as an entrepreneur (Huy 2001; Tabrizi 2014; Birken 2014). This 
results from their closer proximity to clients or external partners allowing them to understand 
both needs and market realities better than many executive managers (Rouleau 2005, 1414; 
Tabrizi 2013). 

In contexts where middle managers are held accountable, but do not have full authority to 
implement, they become expert networkers and communicators. In such environments, MLMs 
have access to social or informal networks in which critical skills are housed, and the relational 
influence to convince those networks to work on specific tasks at hand (Gilbert 2009; Tabrizi 
2013), representing their role as a communicator. Floyd and Wooldridge accentuate this 
function by concluding that overall effectiveness will be achieved by providing middle managers 
greater “boundary-spanning” opportunities to build needed networks and relational goodwill 
(Floyd & Wooldridge 1997, p. 482). 

As the therapist, middle managers consider the personal and emotional well-being of 
employees during change. Maintaining momentum of an initiative is essential by creating “a 
psychologically safe work environment” so MLMs are key by tailoring their speech and 
interactions towards the individual needs of the employees (Huy 2001). Gilbert sees this as the 


middle manager engaging the “intrinsic” component of change; the internal perception within an 
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employee that the change is desired and beneficial versus compulsion from an external desire 
(Gilbert 2009). 

Lastly, as the tightrope artist, middle managers weave the correct balance of change and 
continuity. They understand the sufficient pace of change which the workforce can handle. 
They hold the line so that neither chaos nor under-performance occurs from either too much 
change, too fast or too little change, too slow (Huy 2001). They are key problem-solvers who 
work with their colleagues to figure out the best way of how to make change work. 

These perspectives build a case that the AL role within PI brings substantial added value 
beyond being an established organizational level due to rapid organizational growth. If the 
organizational culture provides opportunity and authority, the AL role will be an active 
contributor towards both the long-term sustainable health of individual members and the 


organization as a whole. 


Leadership Styles 


Leadership as a topic within both academic and corporate fields has received immense 
focus during the last 40 years producing a range of benefits, from personal to corporate. A wide 
variety of theoretical approaches (Bass 1990; Bryman 1992; Mumford 2006; Day & Antonakis 
2012) attempt to explain the complexities of leadership by giving emphasis to trait or behavior, 
information processing or a relational standpoint. Peter Northouse, in his practical overview of 
leadership theory, points out that the common component throughout the various approaches is 


“an influence process” towards the achievement of some goal (Northouse 2016, 16). Each 
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approach attempts to bring to light essential factors, whether internal or external of the leader, 
which explain the “how” of influence. 

While a comprehensive review of the current leadership theories is beyond the scope of 
this research, the selection of essential leadership styles is critical for the research at hand. As 
the selection process was considered, the predominate perspective of the leadership literature and 
global context in which PI Area Leaders work were significant factors. The majority of 
leadership research and literature is based in and from an Anglo-American cultural and business 
context resulting in a heavy focus on western cultural practices and values. While this is relevant 
due to the majority of PI Area Leaders originating from western countries, they also work in 
locations which are non-western in orientation and perspective. As a result, two primary sources 
of leadership styles were chosen in an attempt to account for both the PI global context and the 
western orientation of the leadership literature. 

The Global Leadership and Organizational Behavior Effectiveness Research Program 
(GLOBE) provides the required global orientation for leadership assessment. GLOBE set out to 
answer six primary questions with the first being of high significance for this research, “Are 
there leadership behaviors, attitudes, and organizational practices that are universally accepted 
and effective across cultures?” (House et al. 2004, 10) Through responses from 17,000 


Table 7 Global Leadership Behaviors 








Behavior Definition GLOBE Subscales 
Reflects ability to inspire, to motivate, (a) visionary, (b) inspitational, (6) 
Charismatic/Value-Based and to expect high performance outcomes ve P , 


self-sacrifice, (d) integrity, (e) 


Leadership from others based on firmly held core decisive (f)perfotmance ovientadl. 


values. 





(a) collaborative team orientation, (b) 
team integrator, (c) diplomatic, (d) 
malevolent (reverse scored), and (e) 
administratively competent. 


Emphasizes effective team building and 
Team-Oriented Leadership | implementation of a common purpose or 
goal among team members. 





Reflects the degree to which managers 
Participative Leadership involve others in making and 
implementing decisions. 


(a) non-participative and (b) 
autocratic (both reverse scored). 
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Reflects supportive and considerate 
leadership but also includes compassion 
and generosity. 


Humane-Oriented 
Leadership 


(a) modesty and (b) humane 
orientation. 





Autonomous leadership, consisting of 
individualistic, independence, 
autonomous, and unique attributes. 


Refers to independent and individualistic 


ulonomous Usadeiship leadership attributes. 





Focuses on ensuring the safety and 
security of the individual and group 
through status enhancement and face 
saving. 


(a) self-centered, (b) status conscious, 
(c) conflict inducer, (d) face saver, 
and (e) procedural. 


Self-Protective Leadership 

















Adapted from Culture, Leadership and Organizations: The GLOBE Study of 62 Societies. House, Hanges, Javidan, 
Dorfman and Gupta, pg. 14 


managers from 951 organizations in 62 societies, six global leadership behaviors (composite 
profiles) or styles were identified (table 7) from 21 primary leader attributes which were 
recognized as contributing to leadership effectiveness. The set of leadership behaviors were 
compiled as the result of 382 leadership items (behavioral and trait descriptors) from existing 
leadership theories so as to create a “comprehensive list” (House et al. 2004, 126). Sucha 
global scale with rich theoretical foundations provides an appropriate approach for Pioneers 
globally diverse personnel and work locations. In addition to the global-orientation, the GLOBE 
definition of leadership dimensions fits well with the culture and ethos of PI; “the ability of an 
individual to influence, motivate, and enable others to contribute toward the effectiveness and 
success of the organizations of which they are members.” (House et al. 2004, 15) 

A critical aspect of the PI organizational culture is the value of relational connection 
between members in the midst of work functions. Formally, this occurs by maintaining most 
decision-making authority at the local ministry team level with only essential requirements 
(policies and procedures) being created from other levels of leadership. Since relationships are 
key within PI, “...how leaders handle themselves and their relationships...” is critical as Daniel 
Goleman explains in his concept of emotional intelligence (Goleman, Boyatzis, and McKee 


2002, 6). The four core domains of EI (self-awareness, self-management, social awareness and 
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relationship management) with their associated competencies provide a relational framework in 
which six leadership styles (table 8) are appropriate for the PI context. 

The core competencies and leadership styles of EI have a natural alignment with the 
GLOBE leadership dimensions. The EI competencies relate directly to the GLOBE leadership 
dimensions while the EI leadership styles correspond to the GLOBE leadership behaviors 
allowing for the premises of both to work together. EI’s “Pacesetting” style is the one exception 
to this relationship, since it focuses at driving others to perform in comparison to the 


individually-based performance within the GLOBE “Autonomous Leadership” dimension. 


Table 8 EI and GLOBE Leadership Styles 

















Emotional Leadership Styles GLOBE Leadership Behaviors 
Visionary Charismatic/Value-Based Leadership 
Coaching Team-Oriented Leadership 
Affiliative Participative Leadership 

Democratic Humane-Oriented Leadership 
Pacesetting Autonomous Leadership 
Commanding Self-Protective Leadership 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PROJECT DESIGN 


Research Questions 
The design of this research is intended to produce a new body of information regarding 
the formal and informal organizational culture within PI. Prior to this undertaking, no extensive 
interaction with RLs and ALs regarding select leadership topics has occurred from sources inside 
or outside of PI. With this in mind, the research design sought to answer the primary research 
question, “How does the PI informal and formal organizational culture affect the understanding 


and application of leadership at the Area Leader level?” 


Table 9. Research Questions Table 


Primary Question 

How does the PI informal and formal organizational culture affect the understanding and application 
of leadership at the Area Leader level? 

Secondary Questions 

Is there a standard understanding of the AL roles & responsibilities across 
PI ALs? 

What are standard sources for understanding of AL roles & responsibilities 
AL Role & across ALs? 

Responsibilities Is there a common breakdown of effort towards the categories of roles & 
responsibilities by ALs across PI? 

Is there a common understanding of the scope of decision-making authority 
within the AL role? 








What are common leadership styles observed across PI ALs? 





Leadership How does PI's organizational culture affect ALs' natural leadership styles? 





What leadership messages are communicated to ALs from RLs? 


How does PI's organizational culture affect the execution of the AL roles & 
Organizational responsibilities? 
Culture 





To what extent does the AL role have on the overall PI culture? 


Are the AL roles & responsibilities as written able to be sufficiently 


Capacity undertaken by one individual? 
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To best answer the primary research question, the design facilitated data gathering of 
primary data for specific secondary research questions that when aggregated produced an overall 
picture of the effects on the practical understanding and leadership of an AL. There is a total of 
ten secondary research questions from which all data collection tools were structured to answer. 
Each of the secondary research questions was categorized into four groups; AL roles and 
responsibilities, leadership aspects, cultural norms and capacity. These specific groupings were 
selected as a result of reviewing the specifics of the AL role description and listening to 
anecdotes of AL leadership so as to determine the essential categories that directly relate to the 
primary research question. As the data collection tools were developed, each specific data 
collection question was directly related to one or more of the secondary research questions. 


These linkages are displayed in linkage tables in Appendix 3. 


Methodology 

The development of the research methodology for this study was informed by the 
explanation of John W. Creswell and J. David Creswell regarding the intersection of a 
philosophical worldview, research design and research methods to establish a broad research 
approach in their 2018 work, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods 
Approaches. 

According Creswell and Creswell, the philosophical worldview is a “general 
philosophical orientation about the world and the nature of research that a researcher brings to a 
study.” (Creswell and Creswell 2018, 27) The life experience and paradigm for seeing the world 
of the researcher significantly affects how he or she will approach research. As the researcher of 
this study reviewed the four worldviews put forward by Creswell and Creswell, both 


constructivism and pragmatism rose to the surface. In both views, the complex nature of 
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research problems is not believed to easily fit into narrow categories, yet requires greater 
attention to the participants’ views. Based on ideas from works such as Berger and Luckmann 
(1967) The Social Construction of Reality and Lincoln and Guba’s (1985) Naturalistic Inquiry, 
constructivists seek to understand their world by developing subjective meanings, which are 
varied, to their experiences producing a complex web of views (Creswell and Creswell 2018). 
Pragmatism, originating from the work of Pierce, James, Mead and Dewey (Cherryholmes 
1992), “arises out of actions, situations, and consequences rather than antecedent conditions” 
(Creswell and Creswell 2018, 33) leading to a focus on applications and solutions to problems 
(Patton 1990). Aspects of both worldviews resounded with the researcher, but, in the end, 
pragmatism was selected as the primary philosophy so that the specific research problem would 
be focused on without commitment to one system of reality giving freedom to choose the most 
appropriate methods to answer the question (Rossman and Wilson 1985). 

With pragmatism as the guiding philosophical framework, the desire to reduce the bias of 
both quantitative and qualitative methods through triangulating data sources was achieved 
through a mixed method design. The initial intention was to implement an explanatory 
sequential mixed method design where the research first conducts quantitative research and then 
builds on it with further qualitative research (Creswell & Creswell 2018). As implementation 
constraints and realities formed, it became apparent that a sequential structure was not possible, 
so the design developed into a convergent mixed method design where both the quantitative and 
qualitative data is converged together to obtain a comprehensive analysis (Creswell & Creswell 
2018). The driving force for not achieving the sequential nature was the timing of the ILF (as 
detailed below). The time period between the opening of the two online surveys, and the ILF 
where the FG was conducted did not provide sufficient time for a significant number of surveys 


to be completed and analyzed. Even though the time period was insufficient, the researcher did 
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undertake an initial analysis of the completed surveys prior to the ILF for the purpose of 
selecting and refining the questions for the FG. In spite of this attempt, the researcher concluded 
that the convergent mixed methods design was the best given the overall research circumstances. 

The research methods used to obtain qualitative and a limited amount of quantitative data 
focused at two levels of leadership within PI. Since this research focuses on the effects on the 
AL role, the 74 ALs were the primary source of information gathering. In addition, the RLs (12 
total) who are the direct oversight of ALs, were also engaged (Confidential Leaders List - 2018). 
Since the number of leaders is a fluid reality within PI, the 2018 confidential leaders list was 
selected as the source from which the research sample set was drawn. During the development 
of the design, engagement of the TLs was considered, but, in the end, not undertaken due to the 
large number of TLs across the organization. It was assessed that both resources and time were 
not available to properly obtain data from the TLs. 

This research used three predetermined data collection tools which used both open and 
closed-ended questions for obtaining data from the various stakeholders. To gather a wide array 
of AL insights and experiences, an online survey was created and distributed to all ALs for 
completion between October and December 2018. For more nuanced AL responses both KIIs, 
either in person or by video conferencing, and one focus group were arranged during October 
2018 to January 2019. In parallel with the AL survey, an online survey for RLs was used to 
obtain RL responses to the various issues concerning the AL role. 

Prior to undertaking any data collection, the research adhered to the proscribed protocols 
set forth by Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary’s IRB. These protocols required all 
participants of the KIs and FG to agree to and sign an approved informed consent waiver prior 


to participation. The research successfully obtained signed informed consent waivers from all 
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participants of the KIIs and FG. The protocols did not require any consent approval from 
participants of the online surveys due to the anonymous nature of the survey. 

The application of the mixed-method design enabled the research to engage a total of 
59% (44 of 74) of all ALs. Specifically, the online survey engaged 35 ALs, the KII included 17 
ALs and the FG gathered 10 ALs. The distribution of the AL respondents was representative 
from both a geographical and gender perspective. The RL online survey resulted in responses 
from 57% (8 of 14) of RLs. These response rates were better than expected, and provided a 


representative picture of the stakeholders. 


Table 10. Data Collection Activities — Planned vs. Achieved 











Planned Achieved 
Freq Participants Freq Participants" 
AL i 74 1 35 
Online Survey RL i i4 i 8 
KI ALL 20 I 17 
FG AL 1 CO 10 








* The Participant numbers do not represent unique Participants. Individuals participated in more than one data collection method. 


Assumptions 

In determining the research topic and initial research design, the foundational 
assumptions concerning support from PI upper leadership, access to and willingness of primary 
stakeholders (ALs and RLs), and availability to historical PI documentation were considered. 

From the outset, PI upper leadership, the ID and members of the IDO, were consulted 
about various research topics which they considered would bring benefit to the organization. 
Email correspondence was received from the ID and members of the IDO providing topic ideas 
and feedback on suggested topics. Once the specific research topic was determined, it was re- 


communicated to the IDO members resulting in positive support to move forward, and 
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anticipation of the coming results. Based on initial interactions, the research assumed 
cooperation and assistance from upper leadership as data collection activities began. 

As a result of the researcher holding the title of AL within PI, accessibility to ALs and 
RLs was determined to be high. As a part of his position, the researcher had access to critical 
documentation such as the PI confidential leadership list which holds critical contact information 
and various demographic information for all levels of the organizational leadership. The 
researcher was also positioned to request additional information from internal PI sources which 
would normally be unavailable to others. With the availability of this information, it was 
assumed that the researcher would be able to secure significant participation from both ALs and 
RLs by leveraging his personal relationships and experiences to create a desire within specific 
stakeholders to better understand the leadership experience of ALs. From initial interactions 
with other ALs and RLs, everything indicated that participation would be welcomed. 

The IDO and PI USA have specific personnel responsible for archiving the organizational 
history who would provide access to foundational documentation about the development of the 
AL role in the context of the overall organization’s development. It is assumed that the 
archiving process and administrators would provide requested material based on the researcher 
obtaining the support of upper leadership and holding the title of AL. It was also assumed that 
since the researcher is an employee of PI USA that this would provide further ease of access to 
work with the PI USA archive administrators. From initial inquiries, no signs were observed that 
would indicate that there will be any impediments to accessing needed information. 

Throughout the course of the information gathering process the above assumptions 
regarding availability and willingness to support the research process proved to be true through 


the efforts of many within PI to provide documentation upon request. 
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Data Collection Time Period 

The primary data collection activities took place over an eight-month time period 
(October 2018 — June 2019). Both of the online surveys were available for participation from 
October 1‘ to December 15, 2018 with requested completion before October 29, 2018 due to the 
upcoming PI ILF conference (October 28-31, 2018). As a part of the introduction of the AL 
online survey, a description of the FG, which was conducted on October 29, 2018 during the 
ILF, was provided to all. While many respondents completed the online surveys prior to the 
conference, the forms remained open until December 15, 2018 to provide an opportunity for the 
largest number of participants as possible. The majority of KHs (15) were undertaken 
simultaneously from October to December 2018 with the last two conducted in May and June 
2019. After the last KII in June 2019, the data collection was closed without any additional data 


collection activities occurring. 


Research Tools 
This study employed three different types of research tools for data collection; online 
surveys, KIIs and a focus group. During the design of these data collection tools, the specific 
questions were directly linked to specific secondary research questions so as to guarantee that 
sufficient data would be obtained for analysis. These linkages for the specific data collection 


questions for each tool are displayed in Appendix 3. 


Online Surveys 
The two online surveys were designed to obtain both quantitative and qualitative 
information from the ALs and RLs. The online surveys were composed, distributed and initial 


analyzed through the online services of Survey Monkey (www.surveymonkey.com). These two 
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Table 11. Data Collection Activity Timeline 
Dates Collection Method 
Online Survey — AL Invitation Sent 
e Online Survey — RL Invitation Sent 








October 1, 2018 


October 8, 2018 e First KI conducted 





Online Survey — AL Reminder Sent 
e Online Survey — RL Reminder Sent 


October 29, 2018 e Focus Group conducted 








Online Survey — AL Closed 
Online Survey — RL Closed 


June 17, 2019 e Last KII conducted 











surveys were intended to work together since the ALs directly report and receive on-going 
guidance and directives from the RLs. Both surveys were launched at the beginning of October 
2018 with a strong push to encourage quick participation prior to the ILF in order to provide data 
for a preliminary analysis as to inform the FG design based on any preliminary findings. 

The AL online survey was comprised of 41 questions which were divided into among six 
topical categories; Demographics, AL Roles and Responsibilities, Perspectives on the AL Role, 
Leadership, Organizational Culture and Leadership Messages from Your RL. The topical 
categories purposefully resembled the categories of the secondary research questions with slight 
modifications. The survey included both open and closed-ended questions in various forms. The 
closed-ended questions were primary multiple choice in which one or more options could be 
selected, ranking of options provided, Likert scale selections or fill-in the blank. The open- 
ended questions provided for longer text entry for specific questions or the option to provide an 
“Other” response for select closed-ended questions. 

The AL online survey was the primary tool to collect the widest amount of feedback from 


the ALs. All other data collection tools were designed to supplement and/or verify the 
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information received from the AL online survey. This survey was the foundational data 
collection tool for obtaining an understanding, attitudes and experience of the ALs in the midst 
of their leadership across the PI organization. This survey was the first attempt of gathering 
organizational-wide responses from ALs for such topics since the inception of the role in 2002. It 
is the opinion of this research that the goal of the AL online survey was achieved based on the 
response level during the course of the data collection. 

The RL online survey was comprised of 44 questions which were divided into among 
seven topical categories; Demographics, AL Roles and Responsibilities, Perspectives on the AL 
Role, Leadership, Organizational Culture and Leadership Messages from You, as RL, AL 
Selection and Orientation. The topical categories purposefully resembled the categories of the 
AL online survey with one additional category. In similar fashion as the AL online survey, both 
open and closed-ended questions were employed using the same formats as described above. 

The purpose of the RL online survey was to both collect the unique perspective of the 
RLs toward the AL role while confirming their leadership messages to the ALs. Since ALs 
directly report to RLs, the expressed and/or implied expectations and understanding of the RLs 


about the AL role is believed to directly affect the ALs. As the perspective of the RLs is better 


Table 12. Topic Categories of Data Collection Tool Questions 





Online Surveys 








Categories RL AL KI FG 
Demographics V V V V 
AL Roles and Responsibilities V V V V 
Perspectives on the AL Role V V 

Leadership V V V 
Organizational Cultural Factors V V V V 
Leadership Messages V V 

AL Selection & Orientation V V V 

Authority | 1 V NT 
Capacity V V V V 
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understood, it was determined to compare their understanding to that of the ALs. Additionally, it 
was believed that RLs convey in one form or fashion leadership messages to their ALs which in 
turn will influence the ALs. This survey was the primary tool to obtain these messages directly 
from the RLs, and a point of comparison with the AL online survey responses. It is the opinion 
of this research that this goal was achieved based on the response level to the RL survey and the 


information obtain from the AL survey. 


Key Informant Interviews 

The KII was composed of twenty-three primary questions which were divided among six 
topical categories. These categories directly related to the categories of the AL online survey. In 
addition to the primary questions, specific interviewees were asked optional questions which 
addressed the topics of co-AL appointment and female leadership. These optional questions 
were only asked if the interview was either female or a co-appointed AL. In most co-appointed 
AL situations, the co-appointment is between two spouses, but there was one situation in which 
the co-appointment was shared between two individuals of opposite sexes who were not spouses. 
Six total KII interviewees were asked the optional questions with all six asked co-appointment 
related questions and five asked about female leadership issues. All five of the ALs asked about 
female leadership issues were female and a co-appointed AL with one exception in which she 
was an individually appointed AL. All of the questions employed were open-ended in style with 
the exception of the initial demographic questions at the beginning. The original estimated time 
length for each KII was 60 minutes, but the required average time required was 77 minutes. 

The purpose of the KII was to provide greater in-depth and supplemental information for 
the essential categories introduced in the AL online survey. In some instances, the exact 


questions from the AL online survey were used in the KII, while different questions were used 
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for other categories. During the interviews, the interviewees were encouraged to provide 
examples or greater elaboration for clearer understanding. While completion of the AL online 
survey was not required for KII interviewees, it was observed that a large percentage of them did 
participate. It is the opinion of this research that the goal of the KIIs was achieved based on the 


number of KIIs undertaken, and the extent of expression obtained from the interviewees. 


Focus Group 

The FG was comprised of eighteen questions divided among five categories which were 
discussed over a 75-minute period. The emphasis on specific categories and questions were 
determined by the initial responses from the AL survey and completed KIIs conducted prior to 
the FG. These responses highlighted the need to focus on aspects such as AL role orientation, 
challenges, accountability, decision-making authority, trends in the organizational culture, 
diversity and the AL capacity to fulfill the expressed expectations for the role as currently 
described. Prior to obtaining the responses from the AL survey, and initial set of FG questions 
were developed which were then reviewed in light of the themes from the AL survey responses. 
In response, the original FG questions were either kept as is, modified and created a new based 
on the preliminary survey analysis. 

The purpose of the FG was two-fold; one, to provide an opportunity to hear the voices of 
ALs who would not be interviewed, thus increasing the total number of participating ALs, and 
second, to qualitatively probe specific topics which surfaced from the initial surveys and KIIs. 
From both of these vantage points, the FG was successful. The attendance goal of 6-8 
participants was exceeded with a total of 11 participants with only one originally invited 
participant not attending. The quality of discussion between the participants and the facilitator 


exceeded expectations by all participants earnestly engaging the topics and each other. 
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Sampling 

The population from which the sampling for this research was undertaken consisted of 
the total number of ALs and RLs across PI. During the research design, engagement of the TLs 
was considered, but in the end not undertaken due to the large number of TLs across the 
organization. It was determined that both resources and time were not available to properly 
obtain data from TLs. 

The entire population available for this research was delineated by the PI Confidential 
Leaders List — 2018 document. This document contains essential contact and demographic 
information for field leadership (AL level and above), mobilization office leadership and the 
office of the ID. From this file, the research sampling process was developed for the 74 ALs (60 
areas) and 14 RLs (11 regions) (Confidential Leaders List - 2018). 

Prior to sampling, key demographic characteristics of the AL data population set were 
selected based on available data. These key demographic characteristics included geographical 
distribution, gender, age range, and appointment type. The demographic analysis of the 
population set showed that geographically the majority (53%) of ALs oversee areas located in 
Asia followed by close distributions between the African continent (18%), Europe (14%) and the 
island areas (11%) with the Americas trailing with only 5%. From a gender perspective, the AL 
population is predominately male at 77%. In regards to age, ALs are predominately middle-aged 
persons with 72% being between 40-60 years old with 45% of all ALs being between 40-49 
years old (Marks 2018). At the younger and older extremes, there are no ALs in their 20s, and 
16% are 61 years or older (Marks 2018). Lastly, ALs are moving towards parity in regards to 
type of appointment, yet individually appointment ALs still hold the majority with 59%. 

When the same demographic characteristics were assessed for the RLs, similar 


distributions were observed. While slightly less than ALs, RLs are majority male at 71%. The 
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Table 13. Gender Breakdown Comparison — Population to Data Collection 
Population | | Online Survey | KII | | FG 











AL RL AL RL AL AL 
Male 77% 71% 89% 100% 67% 91% 
Female 23% 29% 11% 0% 33% 9% 





majority of RLs fall within the same age ranges (40-60 years old) as the ALs, yet a slightly 
higher percentage of RLs are between 30-39 years old. Only a 2-point difference was displayed 
in regards to appointment type of RLs with individual appointments holding the majority at 57%. 
In general, both the ALs and RLs are quite similar in demographics as an entire set of leaders 


within PI. 


AL & RL Online Surveys Sample 

Once the online survey platform was determined for the AL & RL survey, a 
representative and stratified sample for both ALs and RLs was established as the sampling goal. 
The intended representative nature of the sample was in regards of geographical distribution of 
PI regions while considering both gender and type of appointment (individual and co- 
appointment). In order to ensure adequate participation to secure a representative sample the 
research sent multiple electronic communications, personal encouragements during KIIs, and 
arranged reminder announcements during organizational-wide conferences during 2018. All 
ALs were invited multiple times to participate in the AL online survey over the course of 
October 1 — December 15, 2018. 

Due to the smaller number of RLs, a census level response of all RLs was the initially 
desired for the RL survey. While a census was considered possible, it was recognized that 
obtaining a representative sample was more realistic in the end. In order to obtain this 


representative sample, the research employed the same communication mechanisms as described 
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for the AL online survey above. All RLs were invited multiple times to participate in the RL 
online survey over the course of October 1 — December 15, 2019. 

At the end of the online response period, the research obtained 35 AL survey responses 
(47% of ALs). The demographic profile of the responding ALs displayed a greater male 
participation with a rate of 89%, a standard age range distribution with 66% of respondents 
between 40-60 years old, a similar geographical distribution as the whole with 34% serving in 
Asia, 26% in Africa and 23% in Europe, and a slightly greater representation of individually 
appointed ALs. Overall, the research considers that the respondents were appropriately 
representative based on the percentage of response and the characteristics of the participating 
ALs. 

During the same response period, eight of fourteen RL survey responses (57% of RLs) 
were obtained. While the desire was a census of all RLs (100%), the research was satisfied with 
over 50% participation. The demographic profile of the participating RLs displayed that 
adequate female participation was not achieved since none of the four female RLs responded, a 
slightly older grouping of RLs participated with 50% being between 40-60 years old and 38% 
between 60-69 years old, and the vast majority were individually appointed RLs (82%). 

In spite of obtaining feedback from 57% of the RLs, the research does not fully consider 
the RL online survey responses as representative due to the lack of female participation. With 
this limitation under consideration, the high percentage of participation was deemed as an 
adequate gauge for assessing general perspectives of RLs. Within the analysis of the RL data all 
general perspectives will display the note that female RL perspectives were not included. 


Overall, the research was satisfied with the level of response received for the RL online survey. 
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Table 14. Appointment Type Comparison — Population to Data Collection 











Population Online Survey | KII | FG 
AL RL AL RL AL AL 
Individual 59% 57% 71% 75% 67% 82% 


Co-appointment 41% 43% 29% 25% 33% 18% 





Table 15. Age Range Comparison — Population to Data Collection 
Population ie | Online Survey | KII | | FG 











AL RL AL RL AL AL 
18-24 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% 
25-29 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% 
30-39 12% 20% 17% 13% 17% 9% 
40-49 45% 33% 40% 25% 33% 27% 
50-59 27% 33% 26% 25% 17% 27% 
60-69 12% 13% 14% 38% 22% 36% 
70+ 4% 0% 3% 0% 11% 0% 





Key Informant Interview Sample 

The research initially conceived including KIIs with both ALs and RLs, but due to time 
and resource constraints, the KIIs with RLs were removed from the data collection activities 
leaving sampling to be done only for the AL KIIs. The sampling approach was required to 
account for the geographic distribution, gender and type of appointments among the ALs. With 
these in mind, a limited randomization was undertaken to achieve a purposeful sample of AL 
KIls. 

This limited randomization process employed the built-in random number generation tool 
within Microsoft Excel. Each AL was designed with a unique number within a continuous 
sequence so that the range of the sequence could be applied to the random number generation 
function. In order to match the total gender breakdown of all ALs, 15 male ALs and 5 female 
ALs were initially determined with the random number generation function. These 20 ALs were 


then assessed to determine the degree of geographical distribution and appointment type. In the 
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Table 16. Geographical Distribution 








Population | | Online Survey || KI || FG 
Africa 18% 26% 17% 27% 
Americas 5% 3% 11% 9% 
Asia 53% 34% 39% 18% 
Europe 14% 23% 17% 27% 
Islands 11% 14% 17% 18% 





event of a limited distribution, a specific AL was removed and replaced by using the random 
number generator until a new AL who fit the under-representative category was selected. This 
process continued until the initial 20 ALs displayed the desired representation of the established 
criteria. Following this selection, each AL was invited to participate in either a face-to-face or 
internet conference call interview. For instances when ALs either declined or were not available, 
the same process described above was used to find replacements. This process was maintained 
until the final number of interviews was obtained. 

Due to personal constraints of the interviewees, seventeen interviews were conducted 
versus the originally intended twenty. The demographic profile of the interviewees displayed a 
gender breakdown of 67% male and 33% female, representation from all age groups of ALs with 
50% being between 40-60 years old, a representative geographical distribution across all regions 
with the largest group serving in Asia (39%), and an appointment type breakdown of 67% 
individual and 33% co-appointment. It is worth noting that one of the interviewees was a former 
AL versus an active AL as all of the other interviewees. Based on this demographic profile, the 


research believes that the purposeful sample was achieved as intended. 


Focus Group Sample 
The focus group data collection activity was chosen based on a once every five-year 


gathering of all organizational ALs, the ILF, during October 2018. Since the ALs would be 
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gathering together in one location, it was determined that a focus group would be the best data 
collection method to gather the insights of additional TLs in a small amount of time. Due to the 
constraints of AL attendance and availability during a concentrated conference schedule, a 
purposeful sample of 6-8 ALs was desired. The first criteria for the sample was AL attendance 
of the ILF. Once the ILF attendance list was obtained the same random number generation 
function within Excel was used to randomly select ALs. Ten ALs were originally selected, and 
subsequently sent invitations anticipating that some of would decline. Prior to the ILF nine 
confirmed, but once arriving to the conference one participant apologized. In the days leading 
up to the FG, the researcher opened the FG participation to others who were interested and 
available. 

On October 29, 2018 the FG occurred with eleven ALs formally participating. The 
demographic profile of the FG displayed a lopsided gender breakdown with only one female 
participant, a typical age range distribution with 54% of participants between 40-60 years old 
along with participants in their 30s and 60s, but none 70 or above, a unique geographical 
distribution compared to other data collection tools with 27% of the participants overseeing both 
African or European areas, and lower percentage of co-appointed ALs (18%). While the 
researcher was positive about the overall attendance, the lower levels of female and co-appointed 
ALs was considered a limitation to the FG. Overall, the research still believes that the 


purposeful sample was achieved as intended in spite of the observed limitations. 


Limitations 
During the course of data collection activities general process and specific data collection 
tools limitations were discovered. In each case adjustments were attempted to minimize the 


impact of the limitation once it was discovered. In some cases, the attempts to adjust the 
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limitation resulted in correction, but in other cases no meaningful adjustment was able to be 
accomplished. 

At the start of the data collection period too much information was provided within one 
communication to the target audience producing a degree of confusion about participation. In an 
attempt to link the three primary data collection methods around the ILF in October 2018, the 
first communication to the ALs described all three data collection tools; the online survey, KII 
and the FG. Based on responses, this contained too much information for the ALs to process. 
This was clarified in follow-up communications, but the amount and length in the initial 
communication affected the level of initial response. 

During the course of opening the online surveys, the technical parameter of one email 
address being linked to one survey response created issues for co-appointed ALs and RLs who 
share the same email address. Once the first co-appointed spouse completed the online survey, if 
the other spouse attempted to initiate another online survey instance the system would state that a 
completed survey was already associated with their email address barring him or her from 
responding. This was discovered quite late in the data collection period, so additional email 
addresses were attempted to be obtained for the co-appointed ALs &/or RLs who had been 
barred. While some of these other co-appointed leaders did return to complete the survey, it was 
observed that others did not. Based on the limited participation of female co-appointed ALs & 
RLs, it is assumed that this technical issue had a direct impact on the level of female 
participation. 

An additional limitation generated by the online survey tool was the high potential that 
survey invitations were automatically categorized as spam. The online survey tool required that 
invitations for respondents be sent directly from the online portal of the survey tool in order to 


enable tracking. One negative outcome of this was the possibility that these invitations were not 
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seen by the recipients because they were directly placed in the recipient’s spam folder. No 
comments to this topic were received, but due to past experience with other surveys, this was 
determined as a limitation to using the online survey tool. 

Through interviews with co-appointed ALs, it was discovered that co-appointed spouses 
often divide responsibilities with one spouse primarily interacting with all of the electronic 
communications. Based on this reality, it is understood that since all invitations to the various 
data collection activities were provided electronically that only one of co-appointed spouses 
received this information directly. It is inferred that this contributed to lower levels of female 


and other co-appointed spouse participation in the various data collection activities. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


OUTCOMES AND CONCLUSION 


Summary Conclusion 

This research set out to start the process of better understanding “How does the PI 
informal and formal organizational culture affect the understanding and application of 
leadership at the Area Leader level?” In the midst of the research, it became clear that the AL 
role itself is uniquely situated within the organization such that it links the primary field ministry 
initiatives with the higher organizational leadership, many times, acting as a conduit or a fulcrum 
point between the two. In such a position, the AL experiences a degree of push and pull from 
various aspects of the informal and formal culture like no other position. 

In view of this reality, the research presents 12 Conclusions which are based on 52 
Findings complied as a result of investigating ten separate research questions grouped into four 
categories, the demographics of the participating ALs and RLs and one cross-cutting topic. 

As the conclusions and findings were aggregated a landscape in which the formal aspects 
of PI culture lay the background tones, yet it is the dynamic living aspects of the informal PI 
culture which colorfully depict the ebbs and flows, crevices, textures and perspectives across the 
scene. Within the PI culture, the informal organizational culture dominates the formal aspects, 
thus exerting the greatest degree of influence on the AL role. The drivers and subjective nature 
of the informal culture continually vie for influence on the AL, internally and/or externally. 

Given that PI is a relatively young mission agency birthed out of the American culture, 
during at time of social change which sought to envision unobstructed youthful passion for the 
remaining unreached people groups of the world, the embedded informal culture continues to 


perpetuate this revered spirit some 40+ years after the establishment of the organization. Yet, the 
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size and development of PI today is quite different than originally, and the ministry contexts are 
more complex than ever before. As the organizational culture and the realities of ministry in the 
21 century converges on the ALs, the overall sentiment from ALs is that the organizational 
culture functionally limits the degree of effective leadership of the AL role as is currently. It is 
not believed that this is intentional, but rather it is the result of the AL position being the fulcrum 
point where acknowledged need for organizational management and the foundational passion for 
nimble ministry efforts practically collide. As sparks fly, the momentum of the PI culture, to this 
point in time, is to ensure that nimbleness in the face of expansion remains the priority, creating 
a cultural environment in which ALs understand their importance to the organization, and at the 
same time, practically feel limited by an organizational culture that they love. 

The conclusions and findings that follow present in-depth reasoning for the summary 
conclusion while also highlighting aspects of the PI organizational culture for which ALs display 


great appreciation. 
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Findings and Conclusions 


Demographic Characteristics 
In order to supplement the data collected for each direct research question, additional 
demographic information about the ALs and RLs was collected through all surveys and 
interviews. This information provides an additional view and context through which the research 


question data can be better understood. 


Table 17. Years as AL 








# 

Mean 4.5 
Median 3 
Mode 2, 
Lowest amount 25 
Highest amount 17 
> Median 20 
Years 

0-1 6 

2-3 25 

4-5 4 

6-10 14 

11-15 

16-20 1 





Source: AL Survey question #6 and AL Interviews. 


Table 18. Number of TL/TCs Managed 








# 
Mean 9 
Median 6.5 
Mode 5 
Lowest amount 2 
Highest amount 39 
> 10 TL/TCs 13 





Source: AL Survey question #7 and AL Interviews. 
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Table 19. Living in Area/Region (AL & RL Comparison) 









































AL RL 
n % n % 
Yes 23 65.71 5 62.50 
No 12 34.29 é) 37.50 
Source: AL Survey question #8 and RL Survey question #8. 
Table 20. Additional Responsibilities in Addition to AL Role 
Yes No 
n % n % 
Do you have extensive local ministry responsibilities? 16 = 45.71 19 54.29 
Do you have extensive non-local (other) ministry 12 34.29 | 23 65.71 
responsibilities? 
Source: AL Survey question #10 & 11. 
Table 21. Joined PI Through a Merger (AL & RL Comparison) 
AL RL 
n % n % 
Yes > 14.29 3 37.50 
No 30 85.71 5 62.50 





Source: AL Survey question #13 and RL Survey question #10 


Table 22. Years as RL 








if % 

Mean 75 

Median 9 

Mode 2 

Lowest amount 1 

Highest amount 15 

> Median 4 

Years 
1-3 3 37.50 
4-5 0 0.00 
6-9 1 12.50 
10-12 3 37.50 
13-15 1 12.50 





Source: RL Survey question #5. 
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Table 23. Number of ALs Managed by RLs 








if % 
Mean 5.6 
Median a 
Mode 4 
Lowest amount 4 
Highest amount 10 
> Median a 
Number Range 
1-5 5 62.50 
6-7 2 25.00 
8-10 1 12.50 
Source: RL Survey question #6. 
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Figure 4. Nationality (Participants of the AL Survey and Interviews) 
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Figure 5. Mobilization Base Representation (AL Survey & Interviews) 
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Figure 6. Years as AL (AL Survey & Interviews) 
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Figure 7. Number of TL/TCs Managed Distribution (Individuals) 





Figure 8. Percentage of ALs Who Area TLs Simultaneously 
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Figure 9. ALs Who Were TLs Previously 
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Figure 10. Previous Positions of RLs 
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Table 24. Findings (D): Demographic Characteristics of ALs and RLs 
# Findings 





D1 The Mobilization Gateway representation of ALs displays an overwhelming 
majority having western countries of origin. 


D2 ALs primarily fall into two categories regarding the length of time holding the AL 
role: new (1* term) or longstanding (3 or more terms). 


D3 The number TL/TCs overseen by ALs is closely distributed between desired (5 
max), acceptable (6-10) and extreme (11-39) levels. 


D4 A significant amount of ALs report holding additional responsibilities beyond the 
AL responsibilities. 


D5 A majority of ALs held the leadership position of TL prior to their AL appointment. 


D6 A significant majority of RLs held the leadership positions of AL and TL before 
their RL appointment. 


D7 The majority of RLs are longstanding leaders serving 3 or more terms. 


D8 The majority of RLs oversee the desired number of ALs (1-5). 





Finding D1: The Mobilization Gateway representation among ALs displays an 
overwhelming majority having western countries of origin. 

The Mobilization Gateways with the greatest representation of ALs in this study are the 
United States of America, Australia, and the United Kingdom in descending order. When 
compared to the overall membership of Mobilization Gateways across PI, according to the PI 
2018 Annual Statistics Summary Report, the AL distribution mirrors the order of overall 
organizational membership with the exception of no representation of PI Africa, the second 
largest Mobilization Base. As the overall membership consists of a majority hailing from 
western countries of origin, so the AL leadership is comprised of leaders who originate from 
western societies. 

In view of this similar historical and cultural background of the majority of ALs, it is 
expected that commonly known leadership styles and preferences associated with western 


societies will be most likely be display in the reporting of the ALs. 
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Finding D2: ALs primarily fall into two categories regarding the length of time holding the 
AL role: new (1st term) or longstanding (3 or more terms). 

60% of ALs engaged during the data collection period were serving in their first term 
(figure 6) providing an opportunity to peek into the experiences and thoughts of practitioners 
learning on the go. The median time length in the role was 3 years, and mode was 2 years while 
the mean was higher at 4 years due to a number of ALs holding the role for extended time (table 
17). These metrics depict that, in general, ALs across PI are new to their role. The majority of 
the AL leadership is practically learning, adjusting and becoming comfortable with their 
responsibilities. This is considered positive for this study, since those newest in any role usually 
display greater observation and consideration towards what is understood and not understood 
providing clear insight to what is available and not available as individuals practically 
undertaking their responsibilities. 

Simultaneously, 27% of the ALs engaged were serving in their third or greater term 
providing the opportunity to engage seasoned perspectives from experienced leaders (figure 6). 
This group of ALs is composed of leaders who have held the position from 7 to 17 years. 
Serving beyond the first two terms, this group is well-established in understanding the nature of 
the AL role, and holds experience in the practical realities of the role. It is expected that this 


important minority will be a good contrast to the newer majority of ALs. 


Finding D3: The number of TL/TCs overseen by ALs is closely distributed between desired 
(5 max), acceptable (6-10) and extreme (11-39) levels. 
The number range of TL/TCs overseen by ALs across PI demonstrates that the situations 


of ALs can differ vastly. The range of TL/TCs overseen by an AL is an astounding figure of 37 
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individuals (table 18). There is no adequate means to compare the context of two ALs in which 
one oversees two TL/TCs and the other oversees 39 TL/TCs. 

Though the overall number range is large, the majority of ALs are overseeing an amount 
which falls within a desirable or acceptable level (figure 7). The desired, though unofficially 
documented, number of TL/TCs for one AL is a maximum of five. Twenty of the participating 
ALs (38%), as seen in figure 7, oversee between 1-5 TL/TCs. Immediately following, is a group 
of 19 ALs (37%) who oversee between 6-10 TL/TCs. While the upper value of this range is 
double the unofficially desired number of TL/TCs, this second highest range is considered 
acceptable due to the realistic opportunity to adequately provide sufficient oversight according to 
the AL responsibilities. 

The remaining group of ALs (25%) who oversee between 11-39 TL/TCs display an 
undesirable to extreme oversight situation. These ALs find themselves in situations where 
alternative structures beyond themselves must be created and employed in order to ensure that 
the AL responsibilities are provided in an adequate manner. 

Due to the extreme range displayed between ALs, it is anticipated that divergent opinions 


and perspectives will be observed from ALs based on the number of TL/TCs they oversee. 


Finding D4: A significant amount of ALs report holding additional responsibilities beyond 
the AL responsibilities. 

The organizational documents provide ALs with the opportunity to engage in local 
ministry as long as the area needs hold first priority (PI International Ministry Agreement 2016, 
16), and an overall healthy ministry pace can be sustained (PI International Handbook 2016, 33). 
Based on the knowledge that ALs are highly tasked individuals with varying responsibilities, 


ALs were asked if they simultaneously play the role of a TL, if they hold extensive local ministry 
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and non-local (other) commitments on top of their AL responsibilities. In response to all three 
questions, the majority response was “No” according to figure 8 and table 20. Yet, the 
difference of nine percentage points between the majority response and the minority “Yes” 
responses portraits a situation in which a significant number of ALs hold levels of additional 
responsibilities. 

Of the three questions asked (figure 8), shows that 46% of ALs are simultaneously 
undertaking the responsibilities of a TL. For an AL, there are primarily two scenarios in which 
they will also function as a TL; leading an area administration team or leading a local ministry 
team. Since less than 25% of ALs have area teams (table 75), it is assumed that the majority of 
these reported situations are leading local ministry teams. Depending on the number and 
expectations of the ministry team members, this TL role has the potential to be a source of 
significant time and energy commitment which continually fights for the attention of the AL. 

Additionally, more than a third of ALs report that they have extensive local and non-local 
responsibilities that they carry while performing the AL role. The extent of impact that these 
additional responsibilities have on the AL is not known, but it is critical to understand that while 
the AL role is considered a full-time role, many of the ALs across PI do not solely undertake the 


AL responsibilities alone. 


Finding D5: A majority of ALs held the leadership position of TL prior to their AL 
appointment. 

ALs report that 74% of themselves were previously TLs prior to their AL appointment 
(figure 9). This portrays a situation in which a large majority of ALs fully understand the 


situation and role of the TL/TC due to previous experience. 
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Finding D6: A significant majority of RLs held the leadership positions of AL and TL 
before their RL appointment. 

In similar fashion to the experience of the ALs, a significant majority of RLs across PI 
report holding both the AL (100%) and TL (75%) position prior to their RL appointment (figure 


10) providing them with in depth cognitive and experiential knowledge of the AL role. 


Finding D7: The majority of RLs are longstanding leaders serving 3 or more terms. 
According to table 22, 62.5% of RLs have served in the role for three or more terms. 

This portrays a cadre of RLs who have experience in leading various types of ALs over the years 

through a variety of ministry, political and personal situations. With the median years of service 

being 9 and the average years in the role 7.5, the overall experience level of RLs within PI can 


only be described as highly experienced. 


Finding D8: The majority of RLs oversee the desired number of ALs (1-5). 

Unlike the number range seen for ALs, RLs display an acceptable amount of ALs which 
they typically oversee. According to table 23, 62.5% of RLs manage between 1-5 ALs, 
displaying that the overall distribution among the majority of RLs is exactly as desired. For 
those who oversee more, the greatest amount reaches only to 10 ALs which is considered as 
acceptable to provide the required care and oversight that is expected by RLs from ALs. 

The only critique for the acceptable numbers above is the TL/TC oversight number for 
each AL. The numbers above do not provide the nuance to describe if the apparent lower 
number of ALs is the result of maintaining larger than desired areas thus resulting in a smaller 
total number of ALs. If this is the case, then the average total number of ALs under RLs should 


be adjusted up as areas are divided and new ALs are appointed. 
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R1: Is there a standard understanding of the AL roles and responsibilities across PI Als? 


Table 25. Top 5 Critical Activities — AL Prioritization 





AL Priorities (1-5) by Greatest Frequency * 








1 Frq 2. Frq 3 Frq 4 Frq 5 Frq 
Prayer 10 | Member Care 7 | Mentoring / 7 Recruiting 9 Recruiting 8 
Coaching 
Member Care 5 Vision Casting 7 | Member Care 4 Mentoring / 9 Catalyzing New 4 
(Area) Coaching Ministry 
Mentoring / 4 Mentoring / 6 | Communication 3 Resourcing 4 Administration 4 
Coaching Coaching (Area) (TL/TCs) Details 
Appointing 4 Regular 4 | Recruiting 3 Catalyzing 3 Communication 4 
TL/TCs Interaction New (Larger PI) 
(TL/TCs) Ministry 
Model — 3 Accountability 4 Develop Local 3 
Spirituality Min. Partners 
Communication 3 Resourcing 3 Mentoring / 3 
(TL/TCs) (TL/TCs) Coaching 

















Source: AL Survey question #24 


* Only frequencies of 3 or greater are displayed. 


Table 26. Top 5 Critical Activities — RL Prioritization 
RL Priorities (1-5) by Greatest Frequency * 








1 Frq 9. Frq 3 Frq 4 Frq 5 Frq 
Member Care 3 Member Care 1 Accountability 2 Mentoring / 2 | Administration 3 
Coaching Details 
Prayer 2 Mentoring / 1 Mentoring / 2 Communication 2 
Coaching Coaching (Area) 
Uphold PI 2 Uphold PI 1 
Mission & Mission & 


Core Values 





Core Values 


Resourcing 
(TL/TCs) 


Strategy 
(Area) 














Source: RL Survey question #20 


* Only frequencies of 2 or greater are displayed. 


> All Priority 2 responses had a frequency of 1 
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Table 27. Consistency of Understanding 














Surveys 
AL RL 
n % n % 

Diverse — lacking unity in understanding or application. a 15.71 1 14.29 
Mixed — being both diverse & common in understanding or 16 47.06 5 71.43 

application. 
Unified — a common understanding & application across the 13. 38.24 1 14.29 

region. 











Source: AL Survey question #20 and RL Survey question #16. 


Recruiting 

Member Care 

Prayer 

Vision Casting - area-wide 
Resourcing TC/TLs 

Catalyze New Ministry Efforts 
Communication - Larger PI 
Communication - TLs/Area 

Regular Interaction with TLs 
Develop Local Ministry Partnerships 
Accountability 

Administration Details 

Model (AL) - Local Ministry 

Model (AL) - Spirituality 

Appointing TC/TL 

Leadership Development 

Event Management (Annual Retreat) 


Help Relational Problems 


29 
21 
17 
14 
11 
10 
7 
7 
7 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
tse 





N 


Figure 11. AL Role Critical Activities — Overall Frequency 
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Table 28. Findings (R1): Standard Understanding of AL Roles & Responsibilities 
# Findings 





R1.1 ALs report a mixed understanding of the AL role, while displaying a general trend 
towards uniformity. 


R1.2 The variety and nature of terms used to describe the AL role displays uncertainty 
regarding the nature of the AL role across ALs. 


R13 The AL role is primarily composed of relationally-oriented efforts. 

R14 Managerial and organizational competency is significant for the AL in sustaining 
established relationships. 

R1.5 ALs overwhelmingly view themselves as mentors / coaches. 


R1.6 ALs prioritize prayer as the top critical activity for the AL role. 





Finding R1.1: ALs report a mixed understanding of the AL role, while displaying a general 
trend towards uniformity. 

When asked to describe the understanding of the AL role across ALs, 47.06% of ALs 
reported a “mixed” understanding which is described as being both diverse in understanding or 
application (table 27). As ALs elaborate on the reasons for the stated differences, they draw 
attention to differences of application versus differences of understanding. Most frequently, ALs 
reported area dynamics as the determining difference of application as explained by an AL in the 
ISEA Region, “There are different dynamics in each area which contribute to different 
applications. For example, a long-established area with mature teams may require more of a 
pastoral focus while a new area may require more of a recruiting and training focus.” The 
variety of circumstances throughout areas is a significant factor which leads peer ALs to apply 
the responsibilities in different degrees, yet in some instances, differences are driven by varied 
personal interpretation of those responsibilities based on leadership approach. An AL in the 
Middle East Region states that “...I feel we are quite diverse in terms of the practical application 
and to what degree the AL is responsible for bringing a unified strategy and practices to their 


area.” Statements as such display that some differences in application are rooted in a difference 
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of understanding the extent to which specific responsibilities are to be employed or not. Closely 
tied to leadership approach is the factor of AL personality and gifting set. Some ALs referenced 
this as a contributing factor, yet many times personality was mentioned in conjunction with 
aspects of varying “‘approaches to the role”, “priority values” and “involvement in local 
ministry” which leads to “different interpretations” implying additional factors beyond 
personality. Speaking to the same two factors, the majority of the RLs highlight the varying 


leadership approaches as a function of the growth process of ALs: 


We don’t do leadership by way of prescription. It is important that leaders are empowered to interpret their 
roles and responsibilities and prayerfully purse them. The kind of lack in unity has to do more with the 
process of personal growth and interpretation of the role for the AL. I don’t think it is an issue of a poorly 
defined job description. 


A few ALs support this idea of internal processing as a contributing factor, yet others clearly 

point to specific organizational factors which lead to broad interpretations versus consistent 
thought. 

In light of a mixed understanding, the degree to which ALs reported a unified 
understanding (38.24%) must be acknowledged. This sentiment should be considered higher 
than the reported percentage due to the fact that most comments which expounded on the 
diversity of understanding, many times were prefaced with statements concerning unity of 
vision, member care, accountability and mutual support. The most interesting detail which 
surfaces from ALs reporting a unified understanding, is not the content of the understanding, but 
the repeated focus on the mechanism which enables their unified perspective. The 
overwhelming majority of comments give credit to the high frequency of required organized 
gatherings of ALs by the RLs. The comments correlate between RLs who require frequent 
formal gatherings of ALs (face-to-face or online) and a unified understanding of the AL role 
among those ALs who participate. An AL from the Europe Region displays the strength of this 


observation by reporting, “I think we are pretty unified in Europe. For a number of years, the 
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ALs in the Europe Region have met on Skype every week, and those regular conversations have 
served us well in creating a unified understanding of our role and strong, mutually supportive 
relationship.” 

In addition, this is supported by a limited number of ALs who report a diverse 
understanding due to their experience of an air of independence within their region brought on 
by a lack of regular interaction with other ALs. This external factor highlights the influence of 
the RL, and the power of peer mentoring for the development of AL understanding and 
application of the AL role and responsibilities. 

A surprising observation of the data is the low “Unified” rating by RLs in comparison to 
ALs (table 27). The limited responses from RLs does not provide a clear answer to why this is 
the case, but it is speculated that the RLs do not fully understand their current or potential 
influence in regard to engendering a unified understanding among their ALs. This displays an 


opportunity for further investigation for how RLs could provide greater benefit to their ALs. 


Finding R1.2: The variety and nature of terms used to describe the AL role displays 
uncertainty regarding the nature of the AL role across ALs. 

Responses from across the data set presented a variety of terms by ALs and RLs to 
describe what the AL role is and is not. As terms were recorded, it was observed that a specific 
term in one context was expressed with positive connotation, while in another context, the same 
term was used in a derogatory manner to describe what the AL is not. The most prevalent 
concept put forward was the AL as an interlocker between team visions, organizational structures 
and motivational inspiration through titles such as “Facilitator”, “Coordinator” and 
“Connector/Liaison”. This perspective was put forward by ALs, RLs and Mobilization Bases, as 


a result of observed historical practice, with the understanding that the organizational culture and 
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limited authoritative decision-making capability does not allow the AL role to be anything more. 
This is juxtaposed to the official term of “Leader” provided to the position, and opinions by a 
few RLs which promote that ALs “are to lead...not just facilitate the dreams/initiatives of 
teams...” Ona few occasions the term “Facilitator” was applied in recognition of current 
practices, but denoted that this should not be the case in order to put forth the idea that the AL is 
to provide greater levels of directive leadership. The data does not provide a level of accuracy to 
determine an exact percentage of the amount of ALs who hold either position, yet the amount of 
qualitative discussion about these two positions displays a significant difference of opinion 
among ALs, and to a smaller degree among RLs. 

Among the terms that are less polarizing are examples such as “Consultant”, “Manager” 
and “Connector/Liaison”. These terms express a cross-cutting role of the AL no matter which 
initial position one holds. The terms convey realities of services provided to the members which 


have a higher degree of agreement across ALs which will be seen in following Findings. 


Finding R1.3: The AL role is primarily composed of relationally-oriented efforts. 


Upon review of the most frequently reported activities within the first two priority 
columns, the nature of the listed activities is primarily relational in orientation (table 25). In the 
first priority column, all of the activities focus on direct provision or modeling of intentional care 
for members with one exception. All of these activities assume a significant degree of face-to- 
face or life-on-life interaction between the AL and TL/TCs. Implicit in such activities is the 
reality that true relational connection cannot be forced, yet must be invited by those whom the 
AL interacts. In all stages of AL leadership, these activities build and maintain relational 
influence with TL/TCs, in order to ensure that the AL is capable to undertake their designated 
responsibilities. It must be mentioned that the relational influence presented here is not based 


solely on personality or likeability, but rather on the depth of displayed character and established 
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ministry experience and skill which is expected to be imparted to others. While technical 
ministry capability is essential and grows in importance, as one moves along the priority range, 
the ability of an AL to build and maintain strong relationships throughout all tasks will be the 


determining factor whether he or she is successful in the role. 


Finding R1.4: Managerial and organizational competency is significant for the AL in 
sustaining established relationships. 

The list of critical activities displays that the AL role is multi-dimensional in nature, 
involving technical skills in addition to strong relationships. As detailed in Finding R1.2, the AL 
role is foundationally relational in nature, yet establishing and maintaining relationships is 
purposed towards providing Spirit-led and experience-tested guidance and leadership to TL/TCs. 
As one moves along priorities 2-5 in both table 25 and table 26, activities such as Vision Casting 
(area), Regular Interaction (TL/TCs), Accountability, Resourcing (TL/TCs), Recruiting, 
Catalyzing New Ministry, Administration Details and Develop Local Ministry Partners dominate 
the focus of activity. The first of these technical activities is Vision Casting (area), showing up 
in priority 2 as the second most frequently reported activity. Immediately after establishing a 
relational connection, ALs understand that PI membership expect the determination of a wide 
call towards seeking a greater purpose for all to join. A technical ability to craft vision, articulate 
and motivate highly focused individuals is directly what PI members desire to receive as a result 
of inviting relationship with an AL. Yet, additional activities imply that vision is insufficient 
without the skill to see it come to fruition by utilizing management skills of coordinating 
interactions, providing appropriate measures of accountability, assisting in finding new human 
and material resources, developing critical on-field relationships while all the time balancing 


required administration details that keep everything moving as needed. Although the AL role is 
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a continuing balance between relational influence and technical skill, in which the relational 
aspect is highlighted to a greater extent, ALs must not lose site that their technical skill and 


management gives depth to the relationships with the TL/TCs and beyond. 


Finding R1.5: ALs overwhelmingly view themselves as mentors / coaches. 

When the total number of frequencies for each reported critical activity were determined, 
as displayed in figure 11, ALs overwhelming reported mentoring / coaching most often. RLs 
support this perspective by also reporting the same activity with the highest frequency (table 26). 
As is, the reported frequency is significant, yet the reality is probably higher due to the fact that 
other activities in the same figure (i.e. Recruiting, Catalyzing New Ministries, Appointing 
TL/TCs, and Help Relational Problems) implicitly assume a degree of AL mentoring/coaching in 
their undertaking. This demonstrates that ALs need to clearly understand the expectation to be 
mentors and coaches within their area. This also gives credence to the perspective expressed by 
those who label ALs as a “Consultant” and in some sense a “Manager”. Furthermore, if ALs 
spend the majority of their time consulting TL/TCs, then it is realistic to expect that a portion of 
ALs will strongly hold the position that the AL role is primarily facilitative in nature versus 
directive. While the factors for why ALs see themselves as primarily mentors and coaches is not 


provided here, it is clearly seen as a point of agreement across ALs. 


Finding R1.6: ALs prioritize prayer as the top critical activity for the AL role. 

ALs reported prayer with the greatest amount of frequency under priority 1 when asked 
to provide the top five critical activities of an AL (table 25). The next highest activity was 
reported half the amount of times. The RLs echo this sentiment as prayer was their second most 


frequent response only being edged out for the top response by one. Definitively, there is 
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agreement among the ALs that prayer for the area, TL/TCs and area members is the most critical 


responsibility for an AL. 
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R2: What are the standard sources for understanding of AL roles and responsibilities 


across ALs? 


Table 29. Sources for Understanding 











AL Responses 
Sources Interviews Focus Group 
Current RL 37% 27% 
Prior AL 16% 18% 
Peer ALs 18% 14% 
Documents 5% 27% 
Other* 24% 14% 





Source: Interview question #2 
“Interviews: Experience, InTent, Spouse, Orientation 


Focus Group: Situation 


Table 30. Sources of Understanding (Surveys) 











Weighted Avg 
AL RL 
Source Survey Survey 
Current RL 3.03 2.88 
Documents 3.03 3.63 
TL Expectations 2.46 2.13 
Area Members 1.49 1.38 





Source: AL Survey question #16 & RL Survey question #11 
Weighted Average: A 4-point Likert Scale with 4 being “Highest”. 


Table 31. Provision of Formal AL Orientation 
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Yes No Not Aware 

(AL Survey) 

Formal orientation provided by RL 17% 83% - 

Formal orientation for new ALs currently 11% 54% 34% 
(AL Interviews) 

Formal orientation provided by RL 25% 75% - 
(RL Survey) 

Structured orientation provided to ALs 43% 57% - 





Source: AL Survey question #14 & 15, Interview question #1 & RL Survey question #39 
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Table 32. Organizational Documents 
Clearly Explain Responsibilities 








Yes No 
AL Survey 86% 14% 
RL Survey 100% - 





Source: AL Survey question #18 & RL Survey question #14 


Table 33. Most Practically Helpful Organizational Documents 


[22 











Documents 
AL Role Desc IHB IMA All None Other" 
AL survey 1% 43% 11% - 11% - 
RL survey 25% 25% - 63% - 25% 





Source: AL Survey question #17 & RL Survey question #12 
“No additional documents were mentioned. Participants provided comments about the documents. 
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Table 34. Findings (R2): Standard Sources of AL Understanding of Roles & 
Responsibilities 








# Findings 
R2.1 There are three commonly expressed sources of understanding by the majority 
of ALs; the current RL (the most significant), other ALs and organizational 
documents. 


R2.2 As a standard practice, neither formal orientation nor formal orientation 
content is available to new ALs across PI. 


R2.3 The organizational documents are seen, overall, as a significant source, yet 
limited due to internal weaknesses and external organizational factors. 





Finding R2.1: There are three commonly expressed sources of understanding by the 
majority of ALs; the current RL (the most significant), other ALs and organizational 
documents. 

When asked about the primary sources initially utilized to understand of the roles and 
responsibilities, the majority of ALs report the current RL, other ALs and the organizational 
documents as the top three (table 29). The current RL is displayed as the most significant overall 
source with the highest percentages reported in the KIIs (37%) and FG (27%). This extent of the 
RL influence is under-estimated by the RLs themselves, as they rated the organization 
documents higher in influence on the AL then they themselves (table 30). 

Following the RL, other ALs and the organizational documents have an almost equal 
influence on the AL when comparing percentage points. Across the data collection tools, these 
two options only vary between | or 2 percentage points in numeric difference. Though 
numerically similar, the observed sentiments of the ALs within the quantitative responses rate 
personal interactions with other ALs as providing a far greater benefit than reading the 
organizational documents. The relational dynamic, flexibility in conversation and practical real- 
life interpretations realized through lived experiences produce a greater effect for the ALs. 


When considering “other ALs”, the responses differentiate between the role of the previous AL 
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for a specific area, and other peer ALs. The qualitative responses point to a higher level of 
importance on the previous AL in the early stages of a new AL, while peer ALs grow in 
importance as an AL remains in the role. 

The overall relative similarity of influence of the organizational documents to other ALs 
is an interesting observation due to fluctuation in responses. In both the AL survey and the FG, 
the organizational documents are rated as equal importance as interaction with the RL, yet within 
the KIIs the documents receive the lowest frequency rating. When asked directly in the KII, 
what role the documents played in shaping understanding, 26% of ALs uniquely responded 
“Significantly” while a combined 52% reported “Significantly” or “Practically Helpful”. These 
ratings display an expressed appreciation for the objective standard which is provided within the 
organizational documents. It is surmised that the appreciation of the documents increases 
sharply for those ALs who did not receive formal orientation at the start of undertaking the AL 


position (table 31). 


Finding R2.2: As a standard practice, neither formal orientation nor formal orientation 
content is available to new ALs across PI. 

When the ALs were surveyed about whether they received any formal orientation upon 
starting the AL role from the RL, an overwhelming majority (83%) reported “No” (table 31). In 
an attempt to determine if changes had occurred since the reporting ALs started in their position, 
an additional question asked if they were currently aware of an orientation process for new AL 
appointees. 54% of ALs reported “No” while 34% stated that there could be, but they were not 
aware of any such orientation (table 31). When RLs were surveyed, 57% reported that they do 
not provide a structured orientation to new ALs (table 31). This clearly communicates that a 


standard practice of formal orientation for ALs is not being conducted across PI. 
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In the minority situations where RLs are providing formal orientation, the structured 
content of the orientation is predominately comprised of the general organizational documents. 
When asked what constituted the orientation materials, the RLs mentioned the AL role 
description, the IHB and the NLO materials. It is important to note that only one of these 
documents is purposely directed towards the AL, the AL role description, and even than it uses 
the same format as all other role descriptions within the IHB to state the explicit AL 
responsibilities. The NLO materials are primarily purposed for new leaders (i.e. new TL/TCs), 
and the IHB provides overarching organizational guidance for aspects of PI structure and 
ministry perspective. Within the primary PI depositories of training and support materials (PI2 
and IDO) there are no specialized materials for orienting new ALs. Only one RL reported to 
have an “AL in-Training” content which he applies for new ALs within his specific region. Due 
to no other RLs mentioning this content, it is assumed that this is specifically applied in one 
region without further dissemination across PI. The lack of any structured AL orientation 
material further supports the finding that formal orientation for new ALs is not a standard 
practice across PI. 

Although the practice of formally orienting ALs is not routine, RLs are aware of critical 
topics which should be contained within a formal orientation. When asked what a formal 
orientation should cover, RLs report topics such as leadership perspective (i.e. applying PI Core 
Values & inner life development), ground-level specifics (i.e. PI history in the area, UPGs, 
workers & partners), continuing development (1.e. personal strengths & weaknesses) and 
administration (i.e. budgeting). Topics such as these would provide a strong basis for any form 
of formal orientation, however, the degree of direct benefit to the ALs is directly link to the 
degree to which the information is practically-oriented to the daily undertakings of the AL. An 


AL from the Middle East region emphasizes this practical focus by saying, 
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Really the nitty gritty. For example, what are we supposed to do? It was like, do whatever you want at the 
area meeting. I would really like more direction on what we are supposed to do at an area meeting, when 
we get our people together. Those kind of things...that would have been extremely helpful to know...more 
of these things are equipping as a leader, and then more direction on things on when we meet together, like 
what we should cover when we are meeting with people once a month via Skype or WhatsApp. What are 
we supposed to be covering? 


Do to this research only interacting with the RLs through the online survey tool, the 
research was not able to ascertain the reasons why a majority of RLs do not provide a formal 
orientation to new ALs. In addition, since none of the IDO members were directly engaged no 
information was gathered from the Leadership Development department concerning the lack of 
AL training or orientation materials across PI. These are questions for further research in the 


future. 


Finding R2.3: The organizational documents are seen, overall, as a significant source, yet 
limited due to internal weaknesses and external organizational factors. 

Across all data collection tools, both ALs and RLs report the organizational documents 
(AL role description, IHB and IMA) are helpful for clarifying the AL roles and responsibilities 
(table 32). The qualitative responses highlight the clarification of the overarching guidelines 
from which all aspects are to be viewed (Core Values), the delineation of expected 
responsibilities, and the provision of a high-level process to be used (the consultative approach). 

While both ALs and RLs agree on the overall helpfulness of the organizational 
documents, the data displays a nuanced difference in degree between these two. 100% of the 
RLs believe the organizational documents clearly explain the AL responsibilities, and 63% 
reported that all of the documents are practically helpful. Yet, 14% of the ALs disagreed that the 
documents clearly explain the responsibilities, and 75% provided comments regarding aspects 
which need greater clarification. This starts to display the difference of perspective regarding 


how ALs look to the organizational documents in comparison to RLs. 
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42% of ALs during interviews report that they only use the documents as “Reference 
Only” while statements showed that it depends on the nature of the need, for in most cases, the 
ALs are looking for practical implementation guidance in relation to specific situations at hand. 
This need for instructional guidance is ground-level in nature versus the conceptual envisioning 
level from which RLs typically consider the documents. 

As the ALs approach the organizational documents for practical guidance, they report a 
number of internal weaknesses which either result in questions being unanswered or further 
complication of the situations at-hand. ALs report that the broad nature of language used within 
the responsibility statements as the greatest weakness. Repeatedly the ALs use descriptors such 
as “not tangible”, “vague”, “open to interpretation” and “broad”. Because the ALs need 
operational guidance, they express that their “how-to” questions, usually in regards to degree of 
action, are not answered adequately. This becomes most apparent in situations where ALs need 
to understand their parameters of decision-making authority. The degree to which they are to 
intervene and guide is not articulated, thus unhelpful to the AL. Secondly, ALs observe that key 
realities of the role are missing from the documents. They cite aspects such as travel 
expectations, role of the AL spouse for individually appointed ALs, degree of administrating 
organizational policy compliance, developing and managing ministry partnership relationships, 
mobilization on behalf of teams, local ministry of an AL and the relationship with other 
organizational structures (i.e. Mobilization Gateways and Area Members). Many of these 
aspects require significant levels of effort by ALs, yet are not clearly addressed in the 
documents. Lastly, ALs do not find adequate guidance on how to navigate the intersection of 
two-equally held, yet potentially conflicting values, which are put forward in the organizational 
documents. This is experienced by ALs in relation to the extent at which they are able to speak 


into the formation or modification of the strategy of a local ministry team in an attempt to 
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oversee and assist TL/TCs. In situations of conflicting values, the AL is usually only left with 
the course of action which agrees with the most prevailing value. This is then determined by 
wider organizational culture factors versus an objective standard. 

Beyond scenarios of conflicting values, ALs state that the role of the organizational 
documents is limited by external organizational culture factors. In the AL Survey responses, 
ALs report that the “organizational culture factors at play...condition the execution of the AL’s 
role and responsibilities” while another expresses apprehension that the “...documents are the 
correct place to clarify roles...” due to the fact that the organizational culture in PI is entirely 
relational. One AL goes so far to say that “PI’s culture is not interested in documents as others, 
some of my TLs are not western, they are certainly farthest away from what is written down...” 
The PI culture, while recognizing the information contained in the documents, naturally defaults 
to clarification to be done through personal relationships. Operating within this reality, the ALs 
tend to rely on the documents in a limited fashion, and as discussed early, place greater reliance 


on the current RL and other ALs for practical clarification of the role. 
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R3: Is there a common breakdown of effort towards the categories of roles and 


responsibilities by ALs across PI? 
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Table 35. AL Leadership as Facilitating, Developing and Administrating Comparison 





AL & RL Survey 




















Source: AL Survey question #22 & RL Survey question #18 


Table 36. AL Degree of Effort for Select Activities 











None Little Moderately Significantly Entirely 
AL% RL% AL% RL% AL% RL% AL% RL% AL% RL% 
Facilitating any & all 2.94 0 26.47 0 47.06 14.29 | 23.53 85.71 0 0 
local ministry teams’ 
visions 
Developing a coordinated | 11.76 0 32.35 28.57 | 35.29 28.57 | 20.59 42.86 0 0 
strategy for ministries to 
join 
Administrating 2.94 0 20.59 28.57 | 35.29 28.57 | 41.18 42.86 0 0 
organizational policies 
& procedures 
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AL Survey 
None Little Moderately — Significantly Entirely 
n % n % n % n % n % 
Catalyzing new ministries 0 0 3 8.82 11 32.35 19 55.88 1 2.94 
(i.e. geographic locs, 
UPGs) 
Ministering to spiritual & 0 0 0 0 5 14.71 22 64.71 7 20.59 
emotional needs of 
TL/TCs 
Forming Area-wide 5 14.71 8 23.53 8 23.53 12 35.29 1 2.94 
strategies 
Developing ministry 0 0 6 17.65 19 55.88 9 26.47 0 0 
partnerships 
Recruiting for the Area 1 2.94 4 11.76 18 52.94 11 32.35 0 0 
Communicating with the 0 0 2 5.88 7 20.59 18 52.94 7 20.59 
Area 
Troubleshooting 0 0 7 20.59 13 38.24 12 35.29 5 14.71 
relational issues within 
teams 
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Table 36. AL Degree of Effort for Select Activities 


























AL Survey 
Gathering of resources for 0 0 6 17.65 13 38.24 14 41.18 1 2.94 
TLs 
Mentoring/Coaching of 0 0 3 8.82 8 23.53 19 55.88 4 11.76 
TLs 
Equipping new TL/TCs 0 0 2 5.88 6 17.65 18 52.94 8 23.53 
Following-up 0 0 5 14.71 8 23.53 18 52.94 3 8.82 
administrative details 
(AMPs, child-safety, 
RACP...etc.) 





Source: AL Survey question #23 7 RL Survey question #19 


Table 37. AL Degree of Effort for Select Activities — Comparison AL & RL 
AL & RL Surveys (Weighted Average*) 











AL W AVG RL W AVG 
Ministering to spiritual & 4.06 Equipping new TL/TCs 4.00 
emotional needs of TL/TCs 
Equipping new TL/TCs 3.94 Ministering to spiritual & 3.86 
emotional needs of TL/TCs 
Communicating with the Area 3.88 Communicating with the Area 3.71 
Mentoring/Coaching of TLs 3.71 Mentoring/Coaching of TLs 3.71 
Following-up administrative 3.56 Catalyzing new ministries (i.e. 3.43 
details (AMPs, child-safety, geographic locs, UPGs) 
RACP...etc.) 
Catalyzing new ministries (i.e. 3.53 Troubleshooting relational issues 3.29 
geographic locs, UPGs) within teams 
Gathering of resources for TLs 3.29 Following-up administrative 3.29 
details (AMPs, child-safety, 
RACP...etc.) 
Troubleshooting relational issues 3.26 Forming Area-wide strategies 3.00 


within teams 


Recruiting for the Area 3.15 Gathering of resources for TLs 3.00 
Developing ministry partnerships 3.09 Developing ministry partnerships 2.86 
Forming Area-wide strategies 2.88 Recruiting for the Area 2.71 





Source: AL Survey question #23 7 RL Survey question #19 
* Weighted Average: Average response value for 5-point Likert scale — None (1), Little (2), Moderately (3), Significantly (4), Entirely (5) 
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Table 38. Findings (R3): Common Breakdown of Effort 





#t Finding 





R3.1 ALs overwhelmingly rank their effort as (1) Facilitating any & all local ministry 
teams’ visions, (2) Administrating organizational policies & procedures, and (3) 
Developing (apostolic) a coordinated strategy for ministries to join. 


R3.2 The volume of Administration is a decisive factor as ALs determine leadership 
priorities. 
R3.3 ALs are under-engaged in the Development function as a result of time constraints 


and role uncertainty. 


R3.4 ALs display a significant difference of opinion regarding the degree of Developing 
(apostolic) a coordinated strategy for ministries to join. 


R3.5 RLs are well aligned with ALs understanding of role effort, yet display an important 
misunderstanding towards administration and development functions. 





Finding R3.1: ALs overwhelmingly rank their effort as (1) Facilitating any & all local 
ministry teams’ visions, (2) Administrating organizational policies & procedures, and (3) 
Developing (apostolic) a coordinated strategy for ministries to join. 

The ALs were asked to categorize their routine effort according to three categories; 
Facilitating any & all local ministry teams’ visions, Developing a coordinated strategy for 
ministries to join, and Administrating organizational policies & procedures. The facilitation 
category included all pastoral, member care and TL/TC development functions in addition to 
resourcing and supporting the development and implementation of the strategy of local ministry 
teams. The administration category included all organizational communication, mandatory 
policy compliance reporting (Child Safety, Risk Assessment Plans, Statistics...etc.), and generic 
area management activities. The development category described the apostolic nature of looking 
for new opportunities of ministry, coordinating area-wide initiatives, and instigating new 
ministry initiatives. 

As the ALs ranked their effort according to the three primary categories, in both the AL 


survey and interviews, an overwhelming pattern emerged from the responses. ALs experience 
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the role, first and foremost, as a function of facilitating local ministry teams followed by 
administration and then development. While the AL survey percentages present facilitation as 
second to the administration function (table 35), all AL interviews ranked the facilitation 
function as either first or an equal part of a two-part primary combination. This is confirmed by 
4 of the top 6 scored tasks (table 36) being faciliatory in nature. A direct factor, cited by ALs, for 
the overall time spent on facilitation is the number of TL/TCs along with Area Members. Since 
member care activities are included, one AL from the sub-Saharan Africa Region observed that 
“one significant member care issue can drastically change the proportion between categories.” 
Generally, ALs agree about spending the majority of their effort and thought on enabling the 
established strategy and leadership of local teams within their area. 

In the process of ranking these categories, it becomes clear that the rank order of these 
three categories is not permanent, yet fluid based on certain dynamic factors. The ALs 
communicated that their answers at a particular moment in time depend primarily on factors such 
as the size of the area (i.e. number of teams and told members), current issues within the area 
(i.e. security, health, political...etc.), the number of active member care situations, and the 
personality and gifting of the AL. Depending on the extent of any one of these, the ranking 
combination could be different. As a result of this, the ALs were asked to report on the typical 


scenario in which they lead the area. 


Finding R3.2: The volume of Administration is a decisive factor as ALs determine 
leadership priorities. 

The primacy of the facilitation function was not unexpected, yet the rank order of the 
administration and development functions provided important insights about the AL role. 


Though the administration function was reported as second, it was not far behind the facilitation 
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function. The majority of responses show that this is a result of heavy and consistent time 
required versus a philosophical value for administrative activity. In contrast, there was a small 
number of ALs who vocalized a philosophy in which they consider administrative activities as a 
form of support and pastoral care. The overall ranking of the administration function as second, 
while many times being very close or equal to the ranking of facilitation, highlights the reality 
that administration directly affects AL leadership decisions. The level of administration is seen 
to influence decisions about the need of recruiting area teams, the extent of AL involvement in 
local ministries, the prioritization of specific AL responsibilities and releasing of others, and the 
overall desire to continue in the position at times of reappointment. This issue not new, yet the 
responses reflect growing implications for AL leadership. This is immediately seen by the 
development function of the role being ranked as third. The ALs report that this is primarily a 


function of limited time due to their other AL responsibilities, especially administration. 


Finding R3.3: ALs are under-engaged in the Development function as a result of time 
constraints and role uncertainty. 

Numerically, the development function (apostolic aspect) of the AL role is clearly the 
least engaged of the three categories. While this result displays the reality of many ALs, it does 
not represent the desire of the majority of ALs. AL interviews display a continuing refrain that 
more time for development activities is highly desired. ALs express remorse and a sense of 
succumbing to the reality that “there is not enough time” so that development is just “fit in” 
when possible. ALs report the time intensive nature of both the facilitation and administration 
functions in conjunction with local ministry responsibilities makes it almost impossible for them 


to undertake development research and vision crafting. Furthermore, if time was available, some 
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ALs pondered how they would be able to cope seeing that their capacity is already taxed with the 
current number of teams. 

A critical observation concerning the development function is 56% / 44% split between 
ALs concerning the degree to which development is a part of the AL role (table 35). While a 
slightly larger majority believes this to be moderately to significantly a part of the AL role, a 
significant difference in opinion between ALs across PI towards the development or apostolic 
function is depicted. The rated list of tasks provides a more nuanced view into this difference by 
displaying that ALs consider catalyzing new ministries to be one of the top six tasks, while 
forming area-wide strategies is the lowest ranked task. It implies that the majority of ALs relate 
the catalyzing process as positively linked to local teams, while area-wide strategies, for a 
significant minority (38%), is not (table 36). This reported difference displays a nuanced 
uncertainty across ALs regarding the overall leadership role of the AL in light of local team 
autonomy, and the authority level of ALs to determine area-wide strategic priorities. 

Provided that catalyzing new ministries towards UPGs is a critical step towards 
“initiating church planting movements” (PI International Ministry Agreement 2016, 2) the low 
position of the development function among the three categories, and reasons for such, is a 


critical finding which needs attention by PI leadership. 


Finding R3.4: ALs display a significant difference of opinion regarding the degree of 
Developing (apostolic) a coordinated strategy for ministries to join. 

When asked to rank the extent of developing (apostolic) a coordinated strategy for 
ministries to join, ALs displayed a significant split of opinion between 44% at “None” to “Little” 
and 56% at “Moderate” and “Significant” (table 35). Insight into this difference can start to be 


observed in the rating of a specific activity which falls under the development category, forming 
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area-wide strategies. Extremely different opinions on the degree at which this is a part of the AL 
role is seen by 38% saying it has “None” to “Little”, while at the same time, the opposite 
viewpoint holds the same percentage reporting a “Significant” to “Entirely” degree (table 36). 
The remaining 24% rates this as a “Moderate” level degree, yet it is clear that ALs do not agree 
across PI how they are to engage this activity. Other findings from these research point to this 


difference being the result of pressure from other cultural factors affecting the ALs. 


Finding R3.5: RLs are well aligned with ALs understanding of role effort, yet display an 
important misunderstanding towards administration and development functions. 

Results from both RL and AL surveys display that the perspective of RLs is well aligned 
with ALs regarding the primacy of facilitating local team ministry visions. 100% of RLs rate the 
focus of this category as “Moderate” or “Significant”, in agreement with ALs 71% (table 35). In 
addition, when rating the degree of effort for specific activities both RLs and ALs the responses 
resulted in the same top four activities; Ministering to spiritual and emotional needs of TLs & 
AMs, Equipping new TL/TCs, Communicating with the Area, and Mentoring/Coaching of TLs. 
This agreement displays a high degree of unity regarding priority of focus and energy. Shared 
values of empowerment, pastoral care, member care, and continuing development of TL/TCs is 
highlighted. Such a unity of perspective is a foundational reason why ALs feel highly supported 
and enabled by their overseeing RL. 

Beyond the facilitation function, the rankings and nuanced responses begin to display an 
important lack of understanding by the RLs regarding realities which ALs face in their 
leadership. The 100% RL response fails to recognize that a credible 29% of ALs perceive this a 
“Little” to “None” extent of the role (table 35). This begs the question of whether the RLs 


understand the factors of why almost 30% of ALs view this as a lessor category. This also points 
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to the reality that a credible percentage of ALs are engaged in scenarios and topics which fall 
under other categories beyond facilitation. 

When rating the administrating and developing categories the RLs rate both categories at 
the same percentage value (77%) as a combination of the “Moderate” and “Significant” degrees 
(table 35). The lack of distinction between the two is in stark contrast to the highly nuanced 
rating of the ALs of the administrating category at 76% and the developing at 56%. The ALs 
report significantly more effort in administration is being experienced than development activity 
on a routine basis. While it is anticipated that RLs realize there is a heavy administration 
component to AL work, it is not clear whether RLs consider the implications of the degree to 
which ALs are involved in and giving effort towards administration. This conjecture is founded 
on the fact that RLs rank administration below activities such as catalyzing new ministries and 
troubleshooting relational issues with teams displaying an assumption that more effort is given to 
these (table 37). While ALs report the reality of these and other activities being below 
administration. 

RLs perceive the development function and associated activities as taking a higher extent 
of AL effort than ALs report. Two of three primary activities (catalyzing new ministries, 
forming Area-wide strategies and developing ministry partnerships) which compose the 
development category clearly display this difference (table 37). RLs perceive the forming of 
Area-wide strategies as a “Moderate” level activity, while ALs rank this as the lowest effort 
activity. RLs also perceive developing ministry partnerships the “Little” level, while ALs 
display a “Moderate” level towards this activity. This difference of ranking displays the 
potential that RLs believe that a greater extent of effort is being given to development activities 
than what the true on-the-ground reality of the AL is. The difference of reality has important 


strategy implications for the future of areas which RLs need to be aware. 
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R4: Is there a common understanding of the scope of decision-making authority within the 


AL role? 


Table 39. Level of Authority of ALs to Set Policy & Standards (AL & RL Comparison) 











AL RL 
n % n % 
None 3 8.82 0 0.0 
Available, yet constrained by members’ acceptance 26 76.47 2 28.51 
Available, not constrained 5 14.71 5 71.43 





Source: AL Survey question #25 and RL Survey question #21. 


Table 40. AL Authority to Create an Area Strategy (AL & RL Comparison) 











AL RL 
n % n % 
Yes 20 58.82 6 85.71 
No 14 41.18 1 14.29 





Source: AL Survey question #26 and RL Survey question #22. 


Table 41. Consultative Process Affect AL Authority (AL & RL Comparison) 











AL RL 
n % n % 
Yes 19 55.88 4 57.14 
No 15 44.12 3 42.86 





Source: AL Survey question #28 and RL Survey question #24. 
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Table 42. Consultative Process Effects on Authority (Positive, Negative & Neutral Effects) 














Positive Freq Negative Freq 
Provides for high quality decision- 9 Reduces TLs’ openness to cs) 
making efforts which TLs do not like 
Builds trust & respect in the AL 5 Reduces directive input capacity 3 
(relational authority) — when required 
Provides protection for AL 4 Complicates decision-making 3 
process — “Who” decides & 
“When” to decide 
Provides support for the AL 3 Tedious communication process 2 
(technical, emotional...etc.) 
Increases depth & leadership in 3 Requires ALs to be “reactive” 1 
area (ownership) when guiding members 
Reduces involvement in issues 1 Regulates the AL to only 1 
provide suggestions 
Empowers ministry team decision- 1 Reduced privacy with more 1 
making involved parties 
Encourages collaboration 1 Requires AL to side with certain = 1 
advice & not others 
Empowers AL to lead interaction 1 Non-invited intervention results 1 
with parties in relational challenges 
Provides TLs wide latitude in role 1 
Compliments leadership style of 1 
some ALs 
Neutral Freq 
Reinforces that influence is primarily authority of ALs 6 
Reinforces established system of TL decision-making authority 3 
Process of decision-making is affected, not act of decision-making 2 
No major affect due to AL making final decisions 2 
Effective teams are open to outside sources 1 
“Authority” is based on joint recognition of God’s call of the AL in the position 1 
Consulting does not oppose authority 1 





Source: AL Survey question #28 and AL Interview question #11. 
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Table 43. Understood Scope of “Authority” of the AL Role by ALs 








Within Scope Freq Outside of Scope Freq 
TL/TC appointment 11 Dictation of local team strategy 3 
Allowing new members into area 6 Require implementation of ideas 3 
(no established team) that TL/TCs do not agree 
Crisis situation management 4 Denying new members to area 3 


(no established team) 


Accountability of TL/TCs 2 Requiring specific practices (i.e. 2 
language learning plans, 
specific language level...etc.) 


Direct report determination 1 Directives on doctrinal issues 1 
(not outside of PI Statement of 
Faith) 
TL/TC dismissal 1 
Security concerns 1 
Creating a culture within an area i 
Limited area-wide protocols (1.e. 1 
travel dates...etc.) 
Acknowledged role of AL to 1 
engage by TL/TCs 
Intervene in conflict situations as a 1 
decision-maker 
Corrective action for teams strategy 1 


outside of PI mission 





Source: AL Interview question #10. 
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Table 44. Findings (R4): Scope of Decision-Making Authority of the AL Role 





#t Finding 





R4.1 The authority of the AL role is essentially relational in nature due to firmly 
established dimensions of the PI organizational culture. 


R4.2 The overwhelming expectation is that the AL role is not a directive position, except in 
a limited number of specific circumstances. 


R4.3 While the overall sentiment holds that the authority of the AL is limited, there is strong 
agreement among ALs about the aspects within their authority. 


R4.4 The experienced reality of ALs regarding decision-making authority is different than 
the perceived reality by RLs. 


R4.5 An observable split of opinion exists among ALs regarding the authority to enact an 
area-wide strategy. 


R4.6 The expected consultative approach among PI leadership is a source of both certainty 
of established organizational norms, and uncertainty of leadership identity among 
ALs. 





Finding R4.1: The authority of the AL role is essentially relational in nature due to firmly 
established dimensions of the PI organizational culture. 

The authority of the AL is irreversibly connected to the most acknowledged attribute of 
the PI culture; relational influence. An AL from the SAMEA Region says, “I think within PI the 
ways things get done is relational, it is relational leadership, it is not typically authority, it is not 
typically these other power bases, but it typically comes through the relationship.” A similar 
emphasis on relational leadership is demonstrated in the type of primary activities AL engage 
(Finding R1.3) and the majority leadership styles employed by ALs (Finding 5.1), so the idea of 
AL authority being essentially relational is not unexpected. The majority of ALs (76.47%) 
acknowledge that their authority to enact specific policy or standards is directly dependent on the 
acceptance of the action by their members (table 39). The need for relational goodwill to employ 


decision-making authority is grounded in select organizational Core Values, explicitly stated 
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characteristics of leadership relationships, a common spirit of individualism among members and 
the lack of other organization means to motivate members. 

The PI Core Value of Participatory Servant Leadership is embedded into the 
organizational culture to such a degree that it “...demands that their [ALs] leadership be 
exercised in a particular way.” (RL Survey). An AL from the SAMEA Region explains that 
“.,.the example of the organizational culture does have an affinity towards influence more than 
authority.” By definition, Participatory Servant Leadership is described as decentralized, team- 
based and interactive relying on a foundation of trust between individuals (PI International 
Ministry Agreement 2016, 4). ALs practically translate this value by molding their application of 
authority to embody influence more than any other type of expression of authority. Influence 
requires trust, and when the intended interactive approach is applied, ALs report an increased 
amount of trust and respect as the greatest positive benefit observed according to table 42. 
Effective influence is sustained by “...the degree that the relationship between the AL and the 
TL/TC is healthy...” (RL Survey) requiring ALs to continually maintain personal relationship 
with their leaders. 

Assumptions on which the PI Core Value of Team Centered practically operate also 
demand strong personal relationships. ALs point to the fact that those under their oversight are 
essentially volunteers asked to undertake a specific ministry strategy which they are the primary 
architects which highlights the significance of “general acceptance” and “willingness to listen 
and follow” as critical factors for authority to work with such highly motivated individuals. 
Believing that acceptance and willingness, for the most part, is not able to be demanded, an AL 
from the SAMEA reports, “...the relational nature of leadership in PI helps us obtain that.” The 


strength of the Team Centered value is displayed as the strongest organizational culture aspect 
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which impedes AL leadership according to table 53 requiring great emphasis on building and 
employing influence through personal relationships. 

Explicit descriptions within the organizational documents about how leadership 
relationships are to be undertaken directly require emphasis on personal relationship. The vast 
majority of descriptions are prefaced by “in consultation with...” or some derivation of “consult” 
with additional parties following. There are 61 unique instances of such derivations in the IHB 
highlighting the expectation of relational interaction throughout the organization. At the core of 
this relational value is the concept of mutuality which leadership is expected to model and apply 
in relationships and communication. Section 3.1 Leadership in PI of the IHB states, ““Within the 
international fellowship, all Leaders are expected to relate to one another in a spirit of mutual 
respect, mutual influence, and mutual accountability. As ‘participant servant leaders’ they 
communicate in an inclusive, interactive, and consultative way with their fellow Members and 
Leaders.” ALs reference these formal expectations as they discuss the nature of AL authority, 
“The AL role within PI is a very facilitative role. The expectation to be inclusive, interactive and 
consultative means that the AL roles does not come with much “authority” but rather 
opportunities to influence is more organic and relational way.” (AL from Middle East Region) 

“Our organizational culture [of an inclusive, interactive, consultative way] creates a greater 
strength of authority because members expect that my decisions are not unilateral, but have been 
run by other members, and thereby can be trusted to be not just my own idea.” (AL from 
SAMEA Region) “Most decisions are made in consultation with other PI Leaders, member 
care...etc. So, it is accurate to speak of jointly held authority, but the AL holds little or no 
authority which may be utilized unilaterally.” (AL from SAMEA Region) ALs clearly 


understand that healthy, ongoing relationships with TL/TCs and Area Members is not only a 
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formal expectation from the organization, but it is a normative reality for exercising the authority 
endowed to the role. 

PI teams are usually comprised of highly motivated and skilled individuals who come to 
the field fully convinced that the primary purpose of PI is to support the fulfillment of their 
divinely inspired vision. In many cases, this perspective is strengthened by recruitment 
processes of Mobilization Gateways resulting in teams comprised of individuals with 
individualistic and/or independent mindsets. An AL from the Europe Region acknowledges that 
this practice does affect the application of authority, “...I don’t think it [consultative approach] 
should affect authority, practically, how it works because of the culture that we perpetuate, I 
think, which is partially related to pushing responsibility on teams...it’s also partially related to a 
more negative aspect of our culture...it is the independence with which we mobilize people.” 
The effect which this AL is emphasizing is the relational component required for consultation 
becoming even greater as the degree of independence within individuals is higher. As long as PI 
continues to mobilize members from an individualistic call perspective with promises of limited 
intervention under the guise of autonomous local ministry teams, a high degree of established 
and maintained personal relationship will be required by ALs to effectively employ authority 
with those they oversee. 

Relationship is the primary mode of motivation for ALs due to the lack of other 
organizational rewards or penalties. An AL from the Europe Region confirms this by stating that 
“We have limited access to rewards or penalties which means the only motivation for response to 
authority is authentic relationship and commitment to the organization and common purpose.” 
This was highly apparent during the AL focus group as the participants expressed their 
frustration of the lack of any formal mechanisms of recourse for TL/TC or Area member non- 


compliance to AL initiated requests and/or organizationally mandated efforts. An AL from the 
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Europe Region expressed that in situations of non-compliance of organizationally mandated 
efforts, he routinely must fall back on personal communications with the individuals so as to 
convince them to that the task has significance, and while he does not like following-up, the AL 
is on the line to have everyone comply. In spite of the other reasons provided for why personal 
relationships are required for AL authority, the lack of other options builds the most direct link 


for why any application of authority by the AL must occur through personal relationship. 


Finding R4.2: The overwhelming expectation is that the AL role is not a directive position, 
except in a limited number of specific circumstances. 

When ALs describe the nature of authority of the role, they clearly affirm that the role is 
non-directive in nature. Routinely, ALs communicate that the role is not to impose nor to be 
authoritatively handing down policy in any shape or form as a “boss” might do. The following 
quotes from ALs display this sentiment, “We are not to be authoritative in our leadership style, 
and Team Leaders have the final say in all matters really anyway.” (AL in Sub-Saharan Africa 
Region), “I certainly have voice and the ability to shape outcomes, but not to impose.” (AL in 
North Africa Region), “The expectation is that the AL does not single-handedly craft policy and 
hand it down.” (AL in North Africa Region), “ALs have limited authority and some TLs will 
ensure it stays that way (and perhaps rightly so).” (AL in SAMEA Region), “...effective 
authority comes when you have street cred with teams, without that no one bothers to listen. 
Because we aren’t paying their wages. ALs really have little “boss” authority.” (AL in SAMEA 
Region), “An AL has to work at being a good consultant. Then discussions and decisions are 
made — but the AL must be careful not to assert his/her own opinions and/or preferences into a 


TL/TC’s strategy. They consult, they do not tell the TLs what to do.” (RL Survey) 
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The use of a non-directive approach with emphasis on local ministry team decision- 
making is the norm, yet expectations quickly change in the event of various crisis situations. 
This reversal from normal expectations towards a directive posture is expressed by an AL from 
the SAMEA Region, “In general, that is how it [authority] feels at times, for the most part 
authority is more of an ability to influence which is received to less or greater degrees by 
different TLs and as the relationship grows, but if something goes wrong. ..if there is conflict, if 
someone has a conflict of faith...at those times, it feels as if you move to a different ground that 
is regulated by policy more than participatory servant leadership.” According to table 43, ALs 
report crisis situation management as the third most mentioned activity within the scope of the 
AL role. As in the quote above, crisis management broadly encompasses critical situations 
involving geographic or political instability, general security, crisis of faith within individuals, 
local ministry team conflict, severe health situations, inappropriate lifestyle or behavior choices 
and/or significant dereliction of duty. In these cases, all assume the consultative practice of ALs 
with higher leadership and relevant parties involved will continue, yet the expectation of 
directive intervention from the AL in regards of process and/or a final decision increase 
exponentially. The assumed time lengths for interaction are decreased with an expected outcome 
of directive statements, of varying degrees, to be provided by the AL. This displays that at 
times, ALs are expected to utilize a directive approach of leadership, yet this is to be exceptional 
during limited periods of time. In such times, the failure to transition from a consultative 
approach focus to a directive approach will most likely be seen as a significant weakness in a 
particular AL’s leadership, though he or she might be highly effective in consultative leadership. 
This reality of being able to switch between various approaches poses a real challenge to all 


those who are and will be ALs. 
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Finding R4.3: While the overall sentiment holds that the authority of the AL is limited, there 
is strong agreement among ALs about the aspects within their authority. 

The limited nature of AL authority is clearly detailed in the findings of this section, yet 
ALs display a strong agreement about specific aspects which are fully within the authority of 
their role. The four primary activities that ALs reported as clearly within their authority are the 
appointment of TL/TCs, deciding on members joining the area when there are no established 
teams, crisis management, and holding TL/TCs accountable (table 43). In interviews, ALs 
displayed a high level of confidence in regards to these aspects due to clear language of 
appropriation within the organizational documents. The AL Role Description within the IHB 
states that ALs “Appoint and equip TCs...evaluate TL/TCs for reappointment.”, “Coordinate 
Risk Assessment and Contingency Planning (RACP) in the Area, and assist in emergency and 
crisis situations...”, “Approve survey trips for new work in the Area.”, and “Oversee the 
ministry of TL/TCs through regular communication, written reports and, at minimum, annual 
visits.” (PI International Handbook 2016, 33—34) With select authority clearly designated, even 
in the face of challenge, the majority of ALs expressed strong confidence that they hold 
positional authority for those aspects, while being respectful of organizational culture norms as 
they proactively act within their spheres of authority. 

As is mentioned in Finding R4.5, it is important to highlight the observed split of opinion 
regarding the extent of authority to decide on members joining the area when there are no 
established teams. For those who hold that this aspect is within their authority, a strong level 
confidence is observed, yet simultaneously, others foundationally do not believe that they hold 


the authority to refuse any member from joining the area. 
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Finding R4.4: The experienced reality of ALs regarding decision-making authority is 
different than the perceived reality by RLs. 

Survey reporting displays a difference of perception about the authority of the AL role 
between ALs and RLs. When both ALs and RLs were asked about the general authority level of 
an AL, and the ability for an AL to initiate an area-wide strategy, RLs displayed a significantly 
higher perception of AL authority than ALs report themselves. RLs, by a difference of 56.72% 
(table 39), believe that the AL role authority is not constrained, and, by a difference of 26.89% 
(table 40), affirm the ability of ALs to enact an area-wide strategy. 

When compared to the reporting of ALs, these differences display that ALs are 
experiencing realities, internal or external, which are not fully recognized by RLs. Only 14.71% 
of ALs say that their authority is not constrained, while a clear majority believe all aspects of 
their authority are dependent on the acceptance of members (76.47%). Although it is the smallest 
percentage (8.82%), it is noteworthy to mention that some ALs believe they have no authority to 
enact policy or standards while none of the RLs reported a similar perspective. 

The majority of ALs agree with RLs that they do hold the authority to create an area-wide 
strategy, but the overall sentiment is far less than that of ALs with only 58.82% of the ALs 
holding the affirmative position. The approximate 60/40 breakdown down of AL sentiment 
regarding this topic points to uncertainty within ALs across the organization about the degree to 
which the apostolic or development role of the AL is to be applied as previously depicted in 
Finding R3.4. Similar to Finding R3.5, the difference between the RL and AL perspective 
regarding this component of AL authority strengthens the idea that the misperception of the 


apostolic role of the AL goes beyond that of just the ALs in the organization. 
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Finding R4.5: An observable split of opinion exists among ALs regarding the authority to 
enact an area-wide strategy. 

ALs display an observable split of opinion regarding the authority of the AL role to 
initiate an area-wide strategy. The approximate 60/40 split between ALs resembles similar 
reporting in Finding R3.4 when asked about the activity of developing (apostolic) a coordinated 
strategy for local teams to join. A split sentiment towards the authority for conducting such an 
activity should logically fall along the same lines since most leaders undertake or choose not to 
undertake an activity based on the understanding of their underlying authority. The narrative 
responses of KIIs further support this difference of opinion by considering the action of allowing 
new members into the area when no established teams exist as both within and outside the scope 


of the AL authority. 


Finding R4.6: The expected consultative approach among PI leadership is a source of both 
certainty of established organizational norms, and uncertainty of leadership identity among 
ALs. 

When ALs and RLs were asked whether the expected consultative approach affected AL 
authority both agreed that it does impact AL authority (table 41). The qualitative comments 
show that the approach while holding both positive and negative effects is viewed as mostly 
positive by ALs. 

ALs see the consultative process as a source of ensuring high quality decisions, an 
essential method of building relational trust with TL/TCs, an insulating layer of protection for 
the AL, a mechanism for obtaining technical insight, and a means of growing wider ownership 
among the area TL/TCs for various initiatives and issues (table 42). The overwhelming majority 


of ALs support the consultative approach, and by doing so, certify their support of the 
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organizational norm that personal relationships between themselves and various levels of 
leadership are at the core of all activities within the AL role. 

ALs also acknowledge that by default their support and the organizational expectation for 
applying the consultative approach reinforces specific organizational culture norms no matter the 
opinion of the AL. Both ALs and RLs report that the consultative nature of the role highlights 
that relational influence is the primary tool of authority, AL authority is more of an issue of 
process versus decisive decision-making, and the greatest amount of decision-making authority 
is held with individual TL/TCs. The presence of this organizational expectation is the seemingly 
most significant mode by which a variety of organizational culture norms are perpetuated across 
all levels of the organization. 

In spite of a high appreciation and influence of the consultative approach, ALs express 
that the expectation and application results in a degree of uncertainty in the role. The most 
profound uncertainty is the existential understanding of the nature of the AL role. Is the role 
truly a “leader” or not? This is detailed in Finding R1.2, but most of the quotes from ALs and 
RLs were received during questions related to the level of authority of the AL. The expectation 
of consultation does not limit ALs in applying leadership, yet it creates questions in regard to the 
degree of initiative in the face of varying opinions. The principle of leading by consensus is 
closely linked in the organizational documents with consultation, yet the degree of both is 
purposely not defined. In situations where ALs, having a wider view on area situations and 
sometimes health of local ministry teams, discern that specific initiatives, which may not be 
perceived as relevant or needed by TL/TCs, are appropriate face considerable tension about how 
to move forward in an environment that may not agree. Should they move forward or not? It is a 


lingering question in the minds of ALs. 
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Additionally, ALs stumble at times in determining who is the final decision-maker, and 
when a final decision is to be determined. In a few instances, ALs mention that in the midst of 
consultation, due to the number of voices involved, questioning whether the ALs, themselves, 
are the decision-makers or are they only facilitators trying to bring about a decision of consensus 
is unclear. This is particularly highlighted when various higher leadership voices are involved in 
various topics. 

As described in Finding R4.2, at times, the AL is required to transition from the 
normative consultative approach to a more directive approach in the face of specific 
circumstances. For some personalities of ALs which are accustomed to operating in the 
consultative and consensus-based approach, situations which require him or her to reduce 
collaboration so as to expedite decisive decisions become periods of intense feelings of 
inadequacy or inability displaying a lack of preparation for such scenarios in which different 
expectations are forced upon them. In most of these situations of uncertainty, ALs report that 
their personalities and default leadership styles are the primary determinants of how they manage 


the experienced uncertainty. 
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Conclusions 


Table 45. Conclusions: AL Role and Responsibilities 





# Conclusions 





Cl While values are shared, a lack of uniformity in understanding the nature of the AL 
role is observed among ALs. 


Oy The influence of RLs and other peer leaders on the leadership of ALs cannot be 
over-emphasized. 


C3 The application of authority within the AL role is governed primarily by informal 
organizational culture norms throughout PI. 


C4 Organizational expectations and realities result in the majority of AL effort focusing 
on enabling established ministry teams versus developing new ministry 
opportunities. 





C1: While values are shared, a lack of uniformity in understanding the nature of the AL 
role is observed among ALs. 

Interactions with ALs and RLs display clear agreement about overarching guidelines on 
which ALs approach leadership. This agreement displays uniformity of perspective concerning 
the framework of priorities set forth from the Core Values, a delineation of expected 
responsibilities, and the expectation of a standard high-level process (the consultative approach). 
As detailed in Finding R2.3, the organizational documents set the stage for this uniform 
perspective by naming the Core Values, detailing the responsibilities and repeating the call for 
consultation. The expressed benefit received from the documents, especially in the initial phase 
of ALs starting the role, is seen by the documents ranked as the second primary source of 
understanding the AL role, and high ratings of clarity for explaining the responsibilities. The 
organizational documents are the sole objective reference which in the beginning bring together, 


to some degree, the perspectives of ALs. What is provided within the pages sufficiently instructs 


ALs, resulting in a similar initial concept of what they are to be about as ALs. 
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Almost 40% (Finding R1.1) of ALs describe this initial concept as revolving around a 
unified understanding focusing on common vision, attention to member care, provision of 
accountability to TL/TCs and mutual support of area members. Reported practices and 
descriptions of efforts by ALs similarly support the application of these priorities by prioritizing 
prayer for their members (Finding R1.6), focusing on the actions of mentoring/coaching (Finding 
R1.5), and ranking the majority of their efforts as facilitation-based activities which include 
pastoral care, member care and TL/TC development which support resourcing the development 
and implementation of strategies for local ministry teams (Finding R3.1). It is clear from the 
various findings that ALs begin, and continue their leadership from the same set of values 
producing common similarities in articulation and practice within many diverse contexts. Yet, it 
must be acknowledged that the degree of similarity is only at the principle or title level. Once 
additional questions concerning what is meant by the Core Values, member care, accountability 
or mutual support in real life are raised fissures of varying sizes become apparent within the 
expressed unity of understanding. 

In spite of the common thought towards the AL role, a majority (62%) of ALs state being 
mixed or diverse in their understanding and application of the role according to table 27. 

Finding R1.1 describes how the application of understanding is at the root of this difference. 
This begins to unfold how real-life situations stretch what was initially thought to be clear within 
the organizational documents resulting in tears to the established unity as practical leadership 
decisions require moves in different directions. The diverging directions of various decisions 
can be attributed to multiple factors, yet, foundationally, point to an underlying lack of 
uniformity of understanding across ALs. 

This lack of uniformity of understanding is exemplified through significant disagreement 


among ALs pertaining to specific aspects of the AL role. Foundationally, the role title includes 
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the word “Leader” which assumes certain functions and authority. ALs clearly disagree, as 
detailed in Finding R1.1, whether the role is truly a “Leader”. One AL from the SAMEA Region 
even goes so far to say that the overall organizational culture pressures ALs “to not lead”. Some 
ALs insist that the AL role is only a “facilitator”, “coordinator”, “connector/liaison’”, 
“consultant” or “manager”. Other ALs agree that these titles express functions of the AL, yet 
attribute greater authority and function to the role. Both sides provide justification to support 
their views, but more importantly, the conviction of considering oneself as any one of these 
terms in juxtaposition to that as a leader demonstrates a fundamental difference of understanding 
about the overall function of the AL. 

ALs depict another clear difference of opinion regarding the development (apostolic) 
function of the AL role. ALs understand from the IHB that two of their responsibilities are to 
“Catalyze and nurture new ministries in the Area...” and “Facilitate development of ministry 
partnerships in the Area...” (PI International Handbook 2016, 33), yet, as described in Finding 
R3.4, a significant minority (44%) of ALs consider development activities such as creating 
coordinated strategies for ministries to join or forming area-wide strategies as a very small part 
of the role. When discussing the scope of authority for the AL role, it becomes clear that at the 
core of this minority opinion is a belief that foundationally the role does not hold the authority to 
enact any area-wide strategies (Finding R4.6). The presence of an approximate 60/40 split of 
opinion between ALs regarding the development function points to an apparent difference of 
critical understanding among the ALs. 

Based on the findings, it is concluded that the apparent lack of uniformity of 
understanding among ALs springs from powerful organizational culture norms, and weaknesses 
in the formal aspects of the organization. The most powerful cultural norm experienced by ALs 


is the role of relational influence which lubricates all aspects of leadership within PI. From the 
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outset, this starts by the AL looking to the RL as the primary source of understanding of the role 
(Finding R2.1). As mentioned previously, the organizational documents provide the objective 
reference, yet as real-life situations unfold, it is the RL who guides the process of filling in the 
practical gaps which are not provided in the documentation. This relational interaction brings a 
subjective variability into the development of the understanding of the ALs. This is critical to 
note based on observed differences of opinion between the RLs pertaining to the nature and 
specific functions of the AL. The organizational expectation to consult other leaders (Finding 
R4.6), who inadvertently will have differing opinions, versus a standard source automatically 
propagates a scenario which will result in diverse understandings of the role. 

The presence of certain weaknesses in organizational structures also contribute to the 
presence of differing opinions. In Finding R2.3, ALs comment that the organizational 
documents cease to be beneficial as they search for “how tos” forcing them to make independent 
determinations or seek direction from others. The broad nature of the guiding documents opens 
“a lot of freedom in interpretation of the priorities or primary responsibilities...” (RL Survey 
Q15) ensuring diversity of understanding. It is also observed, in Finding R2.2, that the majority 
of RLs do not undertake the standard practice of formally orienting new ALs in a structured 
process with standard materials. The lack of orientation leaves the new ALs to initiate questions 
or topics versus standard aspects and principles being considered, clarified, and engaged in a 
guided fashion by experienced leaders. In the absence of formal orientation, standard orientation 
materials, and organizational documentation with limited practical guidance, the ALs have no 
other formal structures within PI to assist them in understanding the AL role. 

Provided that the majority of ALs find themselves within their first term as AL (Finding 
D2) in an environment which has very limited standard resources beyond the organizational 


documents, it is believed that the presence of a lack of uniformity in the understanding across 
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ALs will continue until additional resources beyond personal interaction with RLs and/or peer 


ALs become available. 


C2: The influence of RLs and other peer leaders on the leadership of ALs cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

Through the course of investigating factors of influence on the AL, the role of the RL as a 
primary influencer cannot be over-emphasized. While this might not be unexpected, it is of great 
consequence in view of the various factors which push and pull on ALs that RLs hold a place of 
influence so as buffer the effect of the various factors. 

Based on the multi-term experience levels of RLs (Finding D7) and previously held AL 
and TL positions (Finding D6), the overseeing leadership of ALs across PI is a highly 
experienced and capable. Their previous roles provide an in depth cognitive and experiential 
knowledge of the AL role, while their years in the RL role have provided opportunity to 
understand how to approach ever developing personal, ministry, and geo-political situations 
faced by ALs. It is important to note that this experience of the RLs is directly accessible to ALs 
by virtue of the low median number of reporting ALs to one RL being between 1-5 ALs (Finding 
D8). This implies RLs should be sufficiently available to provide adequate care and oversight for 
the majority of ALs who are progressing through their first term. 

When ALs need guidance, they look to the experience and insight from their immediate 
RL. In all interactions with ALs, the current RL is ranked as the primary source for 
understanding the AL role (Finding R2.1). The understood priority on relational influence 
established on routine consultation among leaders is a driving force which continually reinforces 
the role of the RL in the leadership of the AL. As discussed in C1, the limited practical guidance 


found in the organizational documents also acts as a reinforcing agent for a strong relationship 
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and the continual presence of the RL in the life of the AL. This elevates the position of 
leadership for RLs beyond the normal assumption that the RL is mostly administrative. Their 
potential impact on ALs cannot be over-emphasized, because ALs by default openly invite and 
give place to leadership input from RLs. The result is that RLs will have impact on the 
leadership of ALs, whether intentionally or unintentionally, which in turn will translate into 
tangible effects throughout areas. 

While it is assumed the RLs understand that they hold a place of influence on ALs, yet 
there is doubt about whether they fully understand the degree of their influence. This is 
demonstrated in the significant difference of unified understanding of the AL role as described 
by ALs who are routinely gathered together greater than four times a year by their RLs versus 
those ALs whose RLs do not have a routine schedule for gathering ALs together (Finding R1.1). 
In light of a lack of role understanding across ALs, it seems that RLs may not fully understand 
that seemingly routine practices initiated by them can have significant impact. Similarly, the 
observation (Finding R2.2) that formal orientations for new ALs are not a common practice by 
RLs screams of misunderstanding. The time immediately before and after an AL begins his or 
her role, is one of the most influential periods for the RLs to leverage their experience and 
understanding so as to provide clarification and guidance, yet it is routinely not leveraged as a 
common practice. Additionally, ALs remember and mentally log messages which RLs deliver 
(Finding R7.3). When asked about these, ALs quoted and passionately shared key points which 
RLs commonly repeat. Yet, almost 25% of ALs (Finding R7.4) could not recall any distinct 
messages relayed by RLs. This points to a loss of opportunity for providing essential guidance 
and investment. It is observed that the positional authority, the relational influence, the ability to 


gather ALs, and the determination of agenda items for scheduled gatherings hold significant 
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influence on not just the emotional and mental support of ALs, but also on the essential 
understanding and practice of AL leadership. 

If RLs desire to grow in applying their influence with ALs, there are a few areas in which 
RLs should give specific attention. As discussed in Cl, the topic of AL decision-making 
authority is central to the misunderstanding about the role across ALs. The research displays 
(Finding R4.4) that RLs hold a significantly higher perception that ALs have unconstrained 
authority compared to the perception by the majority of ALs who believe their authority is 
dependent on the acceptance of area members. A similar difference is displayed concerning the 
opinion of the ability of ALs to initiate area-wide strategies. Secondly, the perception of RLs 
about the levels of new ministry development (apostolic work) and administration are opposite 
of that reported by ALs (Finding R3.5). ALs experience higher levels of administration and less 
apostolic work on the ground. Thirdly, ALs perceive that when gathered by RLs, administrative 
topics consume a far greater amount of time at the expense of vision and strategic development 
(Finding R7.1), while RLs report that vision and strategic development are given more emphasis. 
Such different perspectives display that RLs are not fully in touch with the realities which ALs 
experience, so new effort to understand the source of these differences must be given to ensure 
that RLs can effectively serve ALs with their positive influence. 

Lastly, RLs are the gatekeepers for opportunities of greater impact on ALs and the wider 
organization. There is no other better level of leadership in PI which directly addresses critical 
issues of ALs. Overwhelmingly, ALs state that the AL role is far larger than one person can 
perform due to the nature and the number of direct reports (Finding R10.1 & R10.2). In view of 
this, RLs have the ability to manage the number of direct reports by dividing areas into smaller 
geographical allotments, encouraging the development of area teams, increasing the practice of 


co-appointments (Finding R10.3) and advising towards prioritization of certain responsibilities 
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over others. Similarly, RLs have the means to affect the under-representation of female 
leadership among ALs. They hold the capability to revisit all individually appointed married 
ALs to reconsider their appointment status, place co-appointments at the forefront for new ALs 
(Finding X1.2), develop creative ways to increase the voice for wives who actively share 
responsibilities of individually appointed ALs at the regional level (Finding X1.1), and ensure 
friendly environments for female leaders (Finding X1.3). Seeing that ALs play a significant role 
in maintaining and forming the “field” culture of PI (Finding R9.1), actions of RLs, such as 
these, have the potential to meaningfully affect the AL leadership experience while positively 


moving the entire organization forward. 


C3: The application of authority within the AL role is governed primarily by informal 
organizational culture norms throughout PI. 

Among all of the aspects within the AL role, authority holds the most variety of 
understanding and application across ALs. This is observed by 63% of ALs reporting either a 
“Mixed” or “Diverse” understanding of the role (Finding R1.1), in addition to the various titles 
used by ALs to describe the role instead of “Leader” (Finding R1.2). Furthermore, the clear split 
of effort (Finding R3.4) and opinion (Finding R4.5) of authority to initiate an area-wide strategy 
are all symptoms that specific influencing factors are affecting how ALs approach authority in 
their leadership. 

An AL from the SAMEA Region conveys how the overall PI culture is positioned 
towards AL authority by saying, “I would, it [PI organizational culture] doesn’t enable it [AL 
role] well. It enables the TL position well, but not so much the AL position...” (Finding R8.1) 
This sentiment displays the established norm towards the flow of authority within PI; away from 


higher leadership levels and towards local ministry teams in the field. The result is that ALs 
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experience the expectation of full team autonomy from TL/TCs based on personal and, 
sometimes, inappropriate interpretations of specific Core Values, differences of recruiting 
perspectives of mobilization bases originating from intense efforts to highlight UPGs, and the 
pressure to ensure a practice of participation and collaboration which satisfies all view points for 
wide consultation (Finding R6.3) as organizational forces which, at best, limit their authority in 
seeking the benefits of a decentralized structure or, at worst, enable members and/or structures to 
wield the power of interpretation as a loophole to justify and drive specific intentions or agendas 
(Finding R8.3). 

In normal circumstances, ALs understand that the reality described above is the normal 
experience for the AL role. In Finding R4.1, a majority of ALs acknowledge that their authority 
to act in specific ways is tied to the acceptance of their members, thus they need relational 
goodwill which is based on the Core Values (Participatory Servant Leaders and Team Centered), 
explicitly stated characteristics of leadership attributes (a consultative approach), a common 
spirit of individualism among members and a lack of organizational means to motivate members. 
In an environment which is primarily driven by and held together by relationships, everyone 
acknowledges as an RL stated, “...there is a lot of freedom in interpretation of the priorities or 
primary responsibilities...” of the AL which allows the strongest informal aspects of the 
organizational culture to sway ALs towards certain positions regarding the use or non-use of 
their authority. Depending on the personality and the natural leadership style of the AL, the 
influence of the organization culture will have varying degree. Yet, the long-term outcome of 
the organizational culture is concisely described by an AL in the SAMEA region, “We do 
have...various things that can and should be used and can be used effectively if someone 


struggles to lead through influence, but I think at the bottom line, if you don’t know how to lead 
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relationally and through influence, my guess is that you are not going to be able to be an AL for 
very long.” (Finding R8.1) 

An interesting aspect of Finding R4.2 displays the same powerful effect of the informal 
culture during crisis scenarios, yet in those circumstances the expectations on the AL are 
opposite to the normal expectation. In crisis, members look to the AL to utilize a directive 
approach of leadership, and the failure to successfully transition to this mode, when necessary, 
can be perceived as a weakness in the overall leadership of the AL. 

It is concluded that the situation of a split opinion and application of authority among 
ALs will continue as long as relation influence is the primary factor in applying authority in an 
environment of openness to interpretation at all levels of the organization based on 
circumstances at hand while being unconstrained by a formal and standard source (Finding 
R8.3). Such a reality again points to the critical role of the RL to assist ALs as they experience 


uncertainty and, potentially, confusion in the face of various interpretations of their authority. 


C4: Organizational expectations and realities result in the majority of AL effort focusing 
on enabling established ministry teams versus developing new ministry opportunities. 
Overall, ALs report the majority of their effort and time is given to enabling established 
ministry teams in comparison to developing new ministry opportunities. Finding R3.1 details 
that activities such as pastoral care, member care and TL/TC development along with the 
associated administration are prioritized to the detriment of developing new ministry initiatives 
(Finding R3.3). The breakdown of effort and time between these foci is driven by clearly 
understood organizational expectations, ambiguity surrounding select AL responsibilities and 


limiting realities faced by ALs. 
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Through formal and informal sources, ALs clearly understand that the role is intended to 
focus on providing vision, member care, accountability and mutual support (Finding R1.1) to 
TL/TCs. The key for successfully providing these is a strong relational connection cultivated 
through life-on-life interactions which engenders the TL/TCs to invite the AL into their 
experiences (Finding R1.3). Organizationally, engendering these relationships is expected to 
come about as ALs use a consultative approach (Finding 4.6) which primarily takes on shape 
through mentoring and coaching activities (Findings R1.5). The nature of these explicit 
priorities commands a large portion of the ALs’ attention to be directly focused toward the 
currently established ministry teams. This drives the AL to be constantly giving thought, 
planning, arranging resources and interacting with established TL/TCs about current and future 
health of the on-the-ground teams. Given the variety of situations which continually arise in an 
area, ALs firmly state that the majority of their time and mental effort is required to sufficiently 
sustain the established local ministry teams. 

Ambiguity and levels of uncertainty around specific AL responsibilities draw the focus of 
ALs towards some and away from other select responsibilities. The research displays that ALs 
are divided on the development or apostolic function of the AL role. Around 40% of ALs do not 
believe that they have the authority to initiate area-wide strategies of any kind (Finding R4.5) 
which logically coincides with 44% of ALs reporting “None” to “Little” level of engagement of 
coordinated strategies within areas. Many times, this position is coupled with unpleasant 
feelings of obligation to accept and place any and all members directed from Mobilization 
Gateways without any consideration of contextual realities in the area beyond the desire of the 
member. A number of ALs who attempt, at various degrees, to condition area placement either 
by way of an area-wide strategy or focus, have experienced negative responses and/or challenges 


to their authority for such conditions by various Mobilization Gateways (Finding R8.1). They 
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face accusations of being controlling and in violation of cherished Core Values. Such interaction 
is an example of pressure from significant parts of the PI structure on ALs. This uncertainty of 
ability or support for such efforts further motivates ALs to focus effort on activities and 
functions which are clearly understood saving themselves from the murky waters surrounding 
apostolic activities. 

The limitations of reality for ALs also build momentum for the clearest understood 
aspects of the AL role to be given priority attention. Finding R10.1 displays that the resounding 
sentiment is “No” towards the idea that the AL role can be successful undertaken by one 
individual. The responsibilities are too broad and encompassing for one person. The nature of 
the responsibilities is primarily relational requiring significant availability and face-to-face time 
with their TL/TCs (Finding R1.3). Furthermore, the demographics of ALs present a picture of 
extremely busy men and women in which almost 50% hold the role of TL, and a third have 
extensive local and non-local responsibilities in addition to the AL role (Finding D4). This is 
coupled with the fact only 38% of ALs oversee a number of TL/TCs which fall into the optimal 
number of 1-5 while 25% of ALs oversee an extremely high number of TL/TCs (Finding D3). 
For those ALs who oversee high numbers of TL/TCs, their capacity is hindered greatly to 
provide all aspects of the role (Finding R10.2) even if they have an area team to support the 
effort. Lastly, ALs report the level of administration requires high amount of time such that it is 
the second highest ranking function of the AL role (Finding R3.1). The functional managerial 
and organizational activities of administration must be maintained in order to ensure the 
continual momentum established by relational investment in TL/TCs (Finding R1.4). These 
factors result in a reality in which the time and availability of ALs, along with their emotional 
and mental energy is limited. As is expected, in limited situations, ALs will default to those 


priorities which are held as the highest priority by the organization, and provide the least amount 
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of resistance to accomplish. In the PI environment, this most commonly points to ALs giving 


greater focus at enabling established teams versus promoting new ministry initiatives. 
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R5: What are common leadership styles observed across PI ALs? 


Table 46. The GLOBE Study Leadership Dimensions 





Leadership Dimension 


Definition 


Key Words 





Charismatic/Value- 
Based 


Team-Oriented 


Participative 


Humane-Oriented 


Autonomous 


Self-Protective 


The ability to inspire, to motivate, and to 


expect high performance outcomes from 
others on the basis of firmly held core 
values. 


Emphasizes effective team building and 
implementation of a common purpose or 
goal among team members 


Managers involve others in making and 
implementing decisions 


Reflects supportive and considerate 
leadership including compassion and 
generosity. 


Independent and individualist leadership 


Ensures safety and security of the 
individual or group member. 


visionary, inspirational, self- 
sacrifice, integrity, decisive & 
performance-oriented 


collaborative, integration, 
diplomatic, administrative & 
competent 


inclusive & process 


supportive, considerate, 
compassion & generosity 


autonomous 


self-centered, status conscious, 
conflict inducer, face saver & 
procedural 





Source: House, R. J., Hanges, P. J., Javidan, M., Dorfman, P. W., & Gupta, V. (Eds.). (2004). Culture, Leadership, and Organizations: The 


GLOBE Study of 62 Societies. Pg. 675 [Kindle Edition]. 


Table 47. Leadership Dimensions Among ALs 











Charismatic/ 
Val Team bardeen Humane on Self 
a Oriented arncipatlve Oriented UONOMOUS Protective 
Based 
n % n % n % n % n % n % 
Leadership dimension(s) 15 ggug |o4 72.73| 26 78.79 |7 2121/5 1515 | 0 0 
most natural to you. 




















Source: AL Survey question #31. 
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Table 48. Leadership Dimensions Observed — AL & RL Comparison 
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AL RL 

Leadership dimension(s) Leadership dimension(s) Two leadership dimensions 
most natural to you. represented among ALs. most pervasive among ALs 

n % n % n % 
Participative 26 78.79 | Team-Oriented 6 85.71 | Team-Oriented 4 57.14 
Team-Oriented 24 72.73 | Participative 5 71.43 | Participative 4 57.14 
Charismatic/Value- 16 48.48 | Charismatic/Value- 4 57.14 | Humane-Oriented 3 42.86 

Based Based 
Humane-Oriented 7 21.21 | Humane-Oriented 4 57.14 | Charismatic/Value- 2 28.57 
Based 

Autonomous 5 15.15 | Autonomous 1 14.29 | Autonomous 1 14.29 
Self-Protective 0 0.0 | Self-Protective 1 14.29 | Self-Protective 1 14.29 








Source: AL Survey question #31 and RL Survey question #27 a & b. 


Table 49. Desired Characteristic Categories in AL Candidates (Order of Importance) 









































RL Survey 
(1) (2) (3) (4) Highest W AVG 
n % n % n % n % n % 
Spiritual Maturity 0 0.00 0 0.00 1 14.29 6 85.71 7 3.86 
Leadership Traits 0 0.00 2 28.57 4 57.14 1 14.29 7 2.86 
Personality Traits 0 0.00 5 71.43 2 28.57 0 0.00 7 2.29 
General Skills 7 100 0 0.00 0 0.00 0 0.00 7 1.00 
Source: RL Survey question #437 
Table 50. Characteristic Details in AL Candidates Which RLs Desire (Frequency) 
Personality 

Spiritual Maturity n___ Leadership Traits on Traits n General Skills n 
Deep love & trust in 4 | Servant leader 5 | Humble 3 | Communication 4 

God 
Strong character 2 Self-awareness 2 
Faith not shaken by 1 | Vision casting 1 | Loving 1 | Listening 1 

trails Encourager Kind Facilitator 


Spiritual maturity 
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Secure in Christ 





Ability to learn 
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Table 50. Characteristic Details in AL Candidates Which RLs Desire (Frequency) 























Consistent walk with Leadership Secure in their Self-management 
God experience self skills 
Faithfulness Strong character Teachability 
Vision Leadership style Outward focused 
Team player 
Strong character 
Source: RL Survey question #42. 
Table 51. Degree of Ability in Skills Which ALs Need (RL Survey) 
Novice Emerging Developing Proficient _ Expert 
n % n % n % n % n % W Avg? 
Local Language / Culture Capacity 0 0.00 0 0.00 1 1429 6 = 85.71 0 0.00 3.86 
Local Ministry Experience 0 000 0 000 3 £442.86 3 42.86 1 14.29 3.71 
Ministry Strategy Development 0 0.00 0 0.00 3 42.86 4 57.14 0 0.00 3.57 
Vision Casting 0 0.00 O 0.00 4 5714 3 42.86 0. 0.00 3.43 
Conflict Resolution 0 0.00 0 0.00 4 57.14 3 4286 0 0.00 3.43 
Mentoring / Coaching 0 0.00 0 0.00 4 57.14 3 42.86 0. 0.00 3.43 
Networking & Partnership Building 0 0.00 2 2857 3 4286 2 2857 0 0.00 3.00 
Administration & Organization 0 0.00 1 1429 3 £4286 2 2857 0 0.00 2.86 
Teaching 0 0.00 3 4286 2 2857 2 2857 0 0.00 2.86 
Fundraising 0 0.00 4 57.14 1 1429 0 0.00 0 0.00 1.86 





Source: RL Survey question #44. 


* Arranged in descending order 


Team Oriented 


Charismatic/Value-Based 


Participative 


Humane oriented 


Autonomous 


Self-Protective 





Figure 12. Leadership Dimensions Mentioned in Interviews 
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Team-Oriented & Autonomous 
Self-Protective & Autonomous & Humane 
Charismatic/Value-Based & Humane-Oriented 
Participative & Charismatic/Value-Based 
Participative & Humane-Oriented 

No Combination provided 


Charismatic/Value-Based & Team-Oriented 


Participative & Team-Oriented 
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F igure 13. Leadership Dimension Combinations Mentioned in Interviews 
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Table 52. Findings (R5): Common Leadership Styles Across ALs 








#t Finding 
R5.1 The highest recognized leadership styles among ALs are participative and team- 
oriented. 
R5.2 Representation of the humane-oriented style might be under-represented due to 


limited gender balance among ALs as result of structural and cultural factors. 


R5.3 RL selection criteria of ALs seems to reinforce the majority trend of leadership styles 
among ALs. 





Finding R5.1: The highest recognized leadership styles among ALs are participative and 
team-oriented. 

When ALs were asked to rate their natural leadership styles according to the GLOBE 
Study six leadership dimensions (table 46), two distinct dimensions rose to the top among ALs; 
participative and team-orientation (table 47). While ALs report these two as their most natural 
leadership styles, RLs agreed that they most predominantly observe the same two styles among 
their ALs. The selection of these two dimensions is not surprising in light of organizational core 
values such as “Team Centered” and “Participatory Servant-Leadership” (PI International 
Ministry Agreement 2016, 3-4), and the primarily relational nature of mentoring/coaching 
activities which ALs report in Finding 1.3. The ranking of the Charismatic/Value-Based as third, 
also supports the inspirational and visionary components of the AL role which ALs acknowledge 
as on-going encouragement, articulation and modeling functions. All of the top three reported 
dimensions, with special focus on the first two, clearly align with explicit organizational values 


and the priorities which PI desires to maintain throughout the organization. 


Finding R5.2: Representation of the humane-oriented style might be under-represented due 


to limited gender balance among ALs as result of structural and cultural factors. 
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The figures and comments concerning the Humane-Oriented leadership dimension depict 
an interesting consideration for the organization. ALs surveyed and interviewed rate this as 
second to last, while RLs observe the practice of this style to a greater extent. This could be a 
function of cross-over traits between the Participative, Team-Oriented and Humane-Oriented 
styles which are interpreted and classified differently according to individual perspectives. 
Additionally, the gender balance of ALs and RLs sampled which was majority male (in line with 
total AL & RL populations) and the exclusion of interacting with spouses of individually 
appointed ALs could be a significant factor. A female AL serving in the Middle East region 
describes the interplay between the majority leadership styles and the minority Humane-Oriented 
as, “*...there is this raging river of everyone with this particular leadership style and they are 
seemingly going in one direction, and you are the one lone one, but what about this way, or let’s 
think about the human impact of this, and you are the one...Sometimes it can feel like is it worth 
me to swim upstream on this or should I just turn and follow this torrent down?” The same 
female AL expressed the opinion that she believes such leadership styles and perspectives would 
be represented greater if spouses of individually appointed ALs were present in various 
leadership gatherings, “...many times I wish these guys’ wives were here because I think they 
would bring a different element to this.” While this female AL generally correlates the Humane- 
Oriented style to the female gender, the gender balance in PI leadership and specifically the 
minority practice of co-appointing spouses as ALs, in addition to financial policies which only 
allow the travel costs of one co-appointed AL to be reimbursed should also be considered as 


factors for why the Humane-Oriented leadership dimension is currently represented as is. 
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Finding R5.3: RL selection criteria of ALs seems to reinforce the majority trend of 
leadership styles among ALs and PI organizational values. 

Among the four characteristic categories from which RLs ranked the importance of 
consideration when selecting new ALs, the second highest is leadership traits (table 49). When 
asked to describe characteristics looked for in ALs, under the leadership category, RLs most 
frequently responded with servant leader while vision casting, encourager, leadership experience, 
strong character and leadership style followed with one mention each (table 50). These 
characteristics directly correspond to attributes and functions within the top three leadership 
styles reported by ALs (Finding R5.1). Additionally, the ranking order of characteristic 
categories by RLs (table 49) draws a close parallel to the factors which the IHB states should be 
considered when appointing leaders; godly character, spiritual gifting and maturity, ministry 
experience, relational skills, effectiveness in communication and cultural context and ministry 
relationships (PI International Handbook 2016, 11) Given the priority selection criteria among 
RLs, and the organizationally preferred leadership attributes, the selection pattern of RLs seems 
to support the installment of ALs who will naturally fit in the organizational environment in 
which they will lead. 

In spite of good alignment with organizational values, the data displays the potential 
weakness of minimizing the place other leadership styles and an under-estimated importance of 
general skills required for the role. This is particularly important given the gender breakdown 
being highly skewed towards a male majority (table 13), the minority application of co- 
appointments (table 14) and the limited provision of opportunity for wives who share AL 
functions to engage the organization widely (Finding X1.2). Any such under-representation, 


especially those associated with gender imbalance, will likely continue unless RLs proactively 
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look for candidates or appointment mechanisms which open a greater opportunity for under- 
represented leadership styles which are appropriate within the PI culture. 

The ranking of general skills by RLs displays a potential under-estimation of their 
importance in comparison to the reality faced by ALs raising concern about an inappropriate 
level of consideration applied during the AL candidate selection process. In table 49, it seems 
that general skills have almost no role in AL candidate criteria according to RLs, yet when asked 
about specific skills (table 51), RLs delineate levels of capability for specific skills which AL 
candidates should hold. Based on the level of administration reported by ALs (Finding R3.1 & 
R3.2), and the role of managerial and organizational competency in sustaining relational 
goodwill (Finding R1.4), the rating of administration and organization as the third to lowest skill 
by RLs (table 51) seems to be misaligned with the realistic demands of the AL role. This 
suggests that RLs should reconsider the degree to which specific general skills need to be 
considered in AL candidates in order to hopefully ensure success for those who will serve as 


ALs. 
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R6: How does PI’s organizational culture affect AL’s natural leadership styles? 


Table 53. PI Culture Enabling and Hindering AL Leadership Styles 
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Natural PI Culture PI Culture 
Style Enables Hinders 
n % n % n % 
Participative 26 78.79 2 75.76 2 6.06 
Team-Oriented 24 72.73 27 81.82 0 0.0 
Charismatic/Value-Based 16 48.48 14 42.42 4 12.12 
Humane-Oriented 7 21.21 9 2024 1 3.03 
Autonomous 5 15.15 3 9.09 6 18.18 
Self-Protective 0 0.0 Z 6.06 3 9.09 
None 0 0.0 0 0.0 20 60.61 





Source: AL Survey questions #3 la, b, c 





Table 54. Factors of PI Culture Enabling & Hindering AL Leadership Styles 








Enabling Factors Freq Hindering Factors Freq 
Participative Servant Leadership 3 Expectation of full autonomy 4 
Core Value by TL/TCs 
Decentralized structure 3 Mobilization Bases’ perspective 2 
towards recruitment 
Charismatic/Value-Based Bi Participative Value while 1 
Leadership Modeled widely dispersed 
Team-Oriented Core Value 2 Too many Charismatic/Value- 1 
Based leaders 
Modeling/Mentoring/Coaching at 1 Team-Oriented Core Value 1 
all levels 
Collaboration across the 1 Abuse of Participative & Team- 1 
organization Oriented leadership styles 
Relational influence’s essential 1 Too little oversight 1 
role in PI culture 
On-going attitude of development 1 Autonomous & Self-Protective 1 
are not validated 
Appreciation of past experience 1 Limited number of co- 1 
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appointments for greater 
female inclusion 
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Table 54. Factors of PI Culture Enabling & Hindering AL Leadership Styles 
Ethos of Grace Core Value 1 Solitary nature of the AL role 1 
(no team) 


All Core Values 1 


Source: Key Informant Interview questions #13 & 14. 





Table 55. Findings (R6): PI Culture’s Effect on Natural Leadership Styles of ALs 





#t Finding 





R6.1 The top-rated leadership styles by ALs are seen as overwhelmingly enabled by PI 
organizational culture. 


R6.2 Though all leadership styles are enabled to a degree, leadership styles which rely on 
factors other than relational influence are not proactively supported. 


R6.3 Particular strengths of PI culture can become observable hindrances to ALs. 





Finding R6.1: The top-rated leadership styles by ALs are seen as overwhelmingly enabled by 
PI organizational culture. 

When ALs were surveyed about whether their natural leadership style(s) are enabled by 
the PI organizational culture, the two top-rated leadership styles (Participative and Team- 
Oriented) were recognized as the most enabled leadership styles by the organizational culture. 
The formal aspects of the culture give specific attention to participative servant leadership and 
team-oriented by the way the Core Values, and the decentralized organizational structure 
promotes limited top-down leadership practices. In addition, informal aspects of the culture such 
as reliance on relational influence through shared priority on mentoring/coaching, collaboration, 
modeling, continual development and respect of past experience are critical factors for ALs who 
naturally tend towards a participative and team-oriented leadership styles. 

Based on this finding, it is assumed that new ALs who generally perceive leadership 
within the framework of these leadership styles will find the PI culture satisfactorily positive, 


energizing, and sufficiently flexible to undertake the responsibilities. 
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Finding R6.2: Though all leadership styles are enabled to a degree, leadership styles which 
rely on factors other than relational influence are not proactively supported. 

While the 60% of ALs state that the PI culture does not hinder any of the leadership 
styles (table 53) attesting to organizational flexibility afforded to all types of leadership, there are 
specific types which are not encouraged. Of the remaining percentage points, over 27% display 
components of the culture which work against an Autonomous and Self-Protective leadership 
style. These two styles in comparison to all others, rely heavily on either special expert 
knowledge and/or positional authority as the primary drivers in commanding respect and 
compliance. These drivers are strikingly different than the relational influence which primarily 
drives the other top-rated leadership styles. While there are mechanisms within the PI culture 
which allow for the application of these position-based styles, they are usually reserved for 
exceptional cases, such as emergencies, which are anticipated to last for short periods of time. 
The PI Core Values, the expectation of a consultative process, the field-based decision-making 
authority structure and general language of the AL role description does not promote anything 
but an approach built upon relational influence. Though acknowledged within the organizational 
structure that special circumstances will require the AL to command express authority at times, it 
must be recognized that such a mode of routine leading is not supported within either the formal 


or informal components of the PI culture. 


Finding R6.3: Particular strengths of PI culture can become observable hindrances to ALs. 
When the factors of hindrance (table 54) are considered, it becomes apparent that the 

cultural aspects which cause the most challenge are also those which are the sources of strength 

for the organization. ALs find challenge in the expectations of TL/TCs for full team autonomy 


which is a direct outcome of the team-oriented core value, the differing perspective of 
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Mobilization Gateways in recruiting which originates in a passionate effort of mobilizing for 
UPGs, and the practical ensuring of participation and collaboration to a satisfactory level of all 
personalities so as to consult widely. 

The majority of time these factors are strengths by which the ALs benefit, yet when 
extreme and somewhat abusive perspectives are applied, these areas of organizational culture 
become formidable obstacles which not only hinder the general leadership of ALs, but consume 


significant time from other critical aspects of the role. 
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R7: What leadership messages are communicated to ALs from RLs? 


Table 56. Topics Which RLs Spend Greatest Amount of Time (AL Survey) 
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AL Survey 
1 2 3 4 5 Avg 
% n % n % n % n % it 
Administration 1 3.03 )10 30.3 )7 21.21) 1 °3.03 | 14 42.42 | 3.52 
AL Personal 2 606) 4 12.12)8 24.24] 8 24.24) 11 33.33 | 3.67 
Development 
Finances 26 78.79, 3 9.09 |2 606 | 2 606 ),0 0.0 | 1.39 
Strategy Development 2 6.06 | 12 3636/9 27.27) 7 21.21) 3 9.09 | 2.91 
(Area Level) 
Vision Casting (Regional 2 6.06 | 4 12.12) 7 21.21/15 45.45) 5 15.15 | 3.52 
Level) 





Source: AL Survey question #40 
“ Weighted Average. 


Table 57. Topics Which RLs Spend Greatest Amount of Time (AL & RL Comparison) 








Weighted Average 
AL’ RL 
AL Personal Development 3.67 4.29 
Administration (Regional &/or Area Level) 3:52 1.71 
Vision Casting (Regional Level) 3.52 4.14 
Strategy Development (Area Level) 2.91 Dob 
Finances 1.39 1.29 





Source: AL Survey question #40 and RL Survey question #37. 


“ Arranged by greatest to smallest weighted average of a 5-point Likert scale for ALs. 


Table 58. Topics Under-emphasized when ALs are Gathered (AL & RL Comparison) 














AL RL 
n % n % 

Other 15 45.45 - - 
Strategy Development (Area Level) 11 33.33 1 14.29 
AL Personal Development 8 24.24 0 0.00 
Vision Casting (Regional Level) 7 21.21 0 0.00 
Finances 6 18.18 7 100.00 
Administration (Regional &/or Area Level) 1 3.03 ) 42.86 





Source: AL Survey question #41 and RL Survey question #38. 


” Arranged by greatest to smallest frequency for AL. 
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Table 59. Frequency of RL Gatherings of ALs 





Gatherings in | year period 








In-Person Conference Calls 
Range 1-10 0-12 
Average 2.86 5.43 
Mode 2 0, 12 





Source: RL Survey question #35 and #36. 


Spiritual Life 


Critical Actions 


Leadership Support 


No Distinct Message 


Figure 14. RL Messages to ALs — Categorized (KII) 
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Table 60. Findings (R7): Leadership Messages Communicated to ALs from RLs 





#t Finding 





R7.1 ALs perceive the amount of time RLs give to administration details as significantly 
greater than RLs. 


R7.2 Both ALs and RLs acknowledge the priority given to AL personal development over 
vision and strategy development. 


R7.3 Reoccurring messages from RLs to ALs tend to focus on spiritual life, leadership 
perspective and critical actions. 


R74 A loss of opportunity to influence ALs is observed by 24% of ALs reporting no distinct 
messages by RLs. 





Finding R7.1: ALs perceive the amount of time RLs give to administration details as 
significantly greater than RLs. 

When ALs were asked to rate which categories of topics their RLs give the most time 
when ALs are gathered, administration (regional &/or area level) tied for second place. This 
ranking, as displayed in table 57, in addition to administration holding the lowest ranking for 
topics under-emphasized when ALs are gathered (table 58) depict that a significant number of 
ALs consider RLs allocating large amounts of time to this topic. With that said, the nuance of 
opinion distribution between ALs is important to recognize. A third of the ALs considered the 
amount of administration within the two lowest reporting brackets which communicates that the 
amount of time provided is acceptable (table 56). While the exact reasons are not known for this 
distribution, two plausible factors are the personality of the RL, and established practices of 
routinely addressing administration details. 

Interestingly enough, the RL sentiment regarding the amount of time given to 
administration is almost opposite. As seen in table 57, RLs report administration as the second 
lowest category given time, and the second highest topic which is given less time (table 58). 
Such a gap between the perception of RLs and ALs demands significant attention by RLs to 


better understand why ALs feel this way. In light of the results, it is highly possible that ALs 
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believe other topics are being under-emphasized due to the amount of time given to 


administration details. 


Finding R7.2: Both ALs and RLs acknowledge the priority given to AL personal 
development over vision and strategy development. 

Both surveys and interviews display agreement between ALs and RLs that the AL 
personal development is given the greatest focus when RLs gather ALs. In both surveys, this 
category is rated as first (table 57). Furthermore, the top three categories (spiritual life, 
leadership perspective and critical activities) of messages recalled by ALs (figure 14) can easily 
be considered as developmental messages. Aggregate reporting displays a high level of 
sentiment regarding the current focus given to AL personal development, yet a noteworthy 
amount of ALs, 24.24% as seen in table 58, still desire more time to be allocated. 

In comparison to AL personal development and administration, ALs consider less time to 
be afforded to Vision Casting and Strategy Development by RLs. This statement might be 
questioned in regards to Vision Casting since it has an equal weighted average value of 3.52 with 
Administration. Yet, since 21.21% of ALs (table 58) report Vision Casting as under-emphasized 
while Administration is the lowest, it is concluded that Vision Casting is considered as less 
engaged than Administration overall. In the light of less focus on these two topics, a noteworthy 
level of desire to see more emphasis on these topics is implied through the amount of ALs saying 
Vision Casting (21.21%) and Strategic Development (33.33%) are under-emphasized. The 
limited amount of time given to these topics might also be a contributing factor in areas of AL 
uncertainty such as the extent of authority decision-making and ability to craft an area-wide 


strategy. 
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Finding R7.3: Reoccurring messages from RLs to ALs tend to focus on spiritual life, 
leadership perspective and critical actions. 

The reoccurring messages which ALs recalled from their RLs during interviews were 
grouped into categories such as spiritual life, leadership perspective, critical actions and 
leadership support (figure 14). The groupings and associated frequencies depict the priorities of 
RLs, as first and foremost, concerning the spiritual vitality of ALs, and secondly, their practical 
application of leadership. In regards to the spiritual vitality of ALs, RLs are seen as calling ALs 
to prayer, attention to a deeper walk with Christ, glorifying God and living out the PI Core 
Values. When generally speaking on leadership perspective, RLs focus their guidance towards 
serving TL/TCs, keeping people more important than projects, understanding the spiritual 
influence ALs command, and utilizing the positional and relational authority endowed in the 
role. Finally, the critical actions mentioned highlight consulting widely when needed, continuing 


to develop in leadership, mobilizing towards UPGs and providing significant time to TL/TCs. 


Finding R7.4: A loss of opportunity to influence ALs is observed by 24% of ALs reporting 
no distinct messages by RLs. 

In the midst of analyzing the recalled messages from RLs, 24% of ALs stated that they 
could not recall any distinct messages from their RLs (figure 14). Given the details of Finding 
R2.1 which displays that the RL is the most significant source of understanding the AL role, this 
minority percentage represents a loss of opportunity to positively influence ALs. As RLs 
command such an influential position in the understanding and application of leadership of ALs, 
it is imperative that RLs utilize their relational and position authority to implant critical messages 


in their ALs. 
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Conclusions 


Table 61. Conclusions: Leadership 





# Conclusions 





C5 The dominate leadership styles align with organizational values and demographic 
trends. 


C6 The emphasis on spiritual and leadership development of ALs by RLs is an integral 
component of enabling ALs. 


C7 Misalignment of RL perception and the AL experience leads to a loss of opportunity 
for meaningful influence by the RL. 





C5: The dominate leadership styles align with organizational values and demographic 
trends. 

The ALs demonstrate that there is significant alignment between their dominate 
leadership styles, according to the GLOBE Study six leadership dimensions, and the established 
organizational values. As the organization values relational connection through inclusive and 
consultative communication, a desire for consensus decision-making, and distributed authority to 
the local team ministry level (PI International Handbook 2016), it is hoped that the points of 
view and means of its leaders will exemplify the same values. In Finding R5.1, ALs report that 
the most commonly held natural leadership styles among themselves are the participative, team- 
oriented and charismatic / value-based dimensions displaying an immediate correlation between 
the natural inclinations of ALs and the values of the organization. ALs further acknowledge this 
connection by expressing that the organizational culture through aspects such as the Core Values 
(Participatory Servant Leadership, Team Centered, Ethos of Grace and Innovation and 
Flexibility), the decentralized organizational structure, and the reliance on relational influence 
act as enabling factors for their role (Finding R6.1). The majority of ALs experience a positive 


connection between their leadership styles and the wider organizational culture producing a 
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greater appreciation for the organization as they undertake the role. For those who naturally lead 
by other styles, many express shifts in their leadership preferences as they employ styles more in 
line with the cultural expectations resulting, also, in a greater appreciation for the organizational 
values. A few ALs state that because of their extended time with PI, they can no longer 
distinguish whether their leadership tendencies are due to natural inclinations or socialization 
from the PI culture. Either way, consistency between cultural expectations and leadership styles 
are seen across ALs. 

The prevailing leadership styles of ALs also seem to correlate to other demographic 
trends within the organization. One apparent trend is the high percentage of ALs who originate 
in western cultures. Since this is the situation for the majority of ALs, it is not surprising that 
their majority leadership styles favor cultural values found in western societies such as equality, 
participation, collaboration, open communication and decentralized structures. Although PI is a 
global organization, the leadership approaches of ALs match the strong western organizational 
influences as a result of originally being an American mission organization, and having a 
majority of its membership coming from western nations. 

Second, the reported leadership styles reflect a primarily male, individually appointed 
majority. This reflects the current demographic of leadership in PI, yet this draws attention to a 
gap of misunderstanding about the overall picture of leadership since the leadership styles of 
wives who share in AL responsibilities are not represented. While it cannot be known how the 
information from these spouses would affect the overall results, it is anticipated that the potential 
ranking order of leadership styles might be altered, yet not to a degree that leadership styles 
which are outside of the organizational values would become a majority. It is the hope that in 
future studies, results would include these female voices so that their contribution will be 


captured. 
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C6: The emphasis on spiritual and leadership development of ALs by RLs is an integral 
component of enabling ALs. 

From AL responses, it is clear that the emphasis on the spiritual and leadership 
development of ALs is at the center of RLs efforts (Finding R7.2 & 7.3). Unlike other topics 
previously mentioned, the reporting of both RLs and ALs displays agreement on these points. 
When ALs recall reoccurring messages heard from RLs, they most readily present 
encouragements about ongoing spiritual vitality established in prayer, a deep walk with Jesus 
Christ, and glorifying God in all things. Such recurring messages are most likely one of the 
factors for ALs considering prayer for the area as the top critical activity for the AL role (Finding 
R1.6). This focus also displays agreement with the first two factors for appointing leaders 
according to the IHB (PI International Handbook 2016, 11); Godly character and spiritual 
gifting and maturity. ALs highly appreciate this focus based on how they talk about these 
messages, and it is inferred that this type of investment counteracts the effects of the solitary 
nature of the AL role. 

The same sentiment is expressed regarding the leadership perspective and support which 
RLs provide. When topics are practical in nature providing tangible steps and resources which 
ALs can employ in their contexts, the expressed relevance by ALs increases sharply (Finding 
R8.4). ALs have experienced and continually observe the desire of RLs to provide means of 
development, so this provides RLs with an establish platform to tailor such development topics 
according to the desires expressed by ALs such as decision-making authority clarification, role 
of vision and strategy development, means of managing the administrative load, and practical 


resources for better facilitating TL/TCs. 
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C7: Misalignment of RL perception and AL experience is observed for specific aspects of 
the AL role leading to loss of opportunity for meaningful influence by the RL. 

The research findings display misalignment between how RLs perceive and ALs 
experience the key issues of role authority pertaining to the development or apostolic function, 
and the degree of administration of the AL role. Provided that the RL is the primary 
organizational influencer on AL leadership (Finding R2.1), misalignments in understanding of 
AL realities translate into losses of meaningful influence for the RL. 

One of the most critical areas of uncertainty experienced by ALs is the degree of 
decision-making authority (Finding R4.4) invested in the role. Such uncertainty has direct 
implications on the extent at which ALs will engage in development (apostolic) initiatives 
(Finding R3.4 & 3.5). A critical split of opinion regarding the degree to which ALs are 
empowered and should engage in apostolic activities is clearly displayed among ALs. This in 
conjunction with a high volume of other responsibilities on the shoulders of ALs resulting in 
remorse and a feeling of helplessness, that the apostolic function is the least engaged function of 
the AL role (Finding R3.3). At the same time, RLs report, by way of a large percentage, an 
almost unified perspective believing that ALs hold a strong degree of decision-making authority 
which is unconstrained by members (Finding R4.4) allowing ALs to lead the way in apostolic 
initiatives. The observed degree of different understanding of the RLs compared to ALs depicts 
a condition in which both are either not engaging about the issue at hand or the underlying 
reasons for the difference of opinion are not fully understood by either party. It is believed that 
the latter is inferred by ALs reporting that RLs give less time to vision casting and strategy 
development when ALs are gathered (Finding R7.2). Interestingly enough, as before, the RLs 


hold the opposite view towards time given to these topics. Nonetheless, it seems that the specific 
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topic of decision-making authority in relation to apostolic activities is not sufficiently engaged 
by RLs so that this remains a point of critical uncertainty among ALs. 

The degree of administration faced by ALs, and the associated implications on all other 
AL responsibilities is significant. The current degree of administration within the role resulted in 
ALs ranking it as the second highest function above that of the apostolic function (Finding R3.1). 
The immediate consequence is the large influence which administration has on decisions of ALs 
concerning recruitment of area teams, involvement in local ministries, prioritization of specific 
AL responsibilities over others (i.e. development/apostolic function), and the overall desire to 
continue in the position (Finding R3.2). When RLs report on the level of administration faced by 
ALs, they rank administration below activities such as catalyzing new ministries and 
troubleshooting relational issues on teams while ALs report such activities as below 
administration (Finding R3.5). It is anticipated that RLs realize the administrative burden faced 
by ALs, yet reporting seems to display that the ministry implications resulting from decisions 
influenced by the administrative load are not clearly understood by RLs. Again, inference is 
drawn based on the differing opinions regarding how time is allotted when RLs gather ALs. The 
ALs directly rank administration (regional &/or area level) as the second highest topic given time 
while also reporting it as the lowest ranking topic which is under-emphasized (Finding R7.1). 
The complete opposite view is reported by RLs as they rank topics which are given time and 
under-emphasized. This is symptomatic of the gap between RL and AL perspectives toward the 
effect administration has among ALs. 

The difference between the understanding of RLs and the experience of ALs regarding 
both decision-making authority and administration display points of critical loss of meaningful 
influence by the RL due to misconceptions. At the same time, these two topics hold immense 


opportunity for RLs to assist ALs greater. In the event of structured dialogue and practical steps 
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forward, it is anticipated that AL leadership, and the overall health of the organization will be 


measurably improved. 
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Organizational Culture 


R8: How does PI’s organizational culture affect the execution of the AL roles and 


responsibilities? 


Table 62. PI Culture Support of AL Role Overall — Positive & Negative Factors 
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Positive Freq Negative Freq 
Field Leadership (RL) 2 Individualistic/independent 4 
attitudes of field members (full 
autonomy) 
Development opportunities 1 Mobilization from an 4 
(InTent) individualistic call perspective 
Leadership flexibility to new ideas 1 Unrealistic expectations on ALs 3 
Desire to limit bureaucracy 1 Policy requirements (AMP, 1 
reporting. ..etc.) 
Innovation & Flexibility (Core 1 High bias towards relational 1 
Value) influence leadership styles 
Ethos of Grace (Core Value) 1 Mobilization base & AL 1 
adversarial perspective 
Limited ability to implement a 1 
specific vision at the area level 
Limited personal development 1 
opportunities 
Limited understanding of the 1 
purpose of the AL among 
members 
Wide degree of expectations on 1 
the AL 





Source: AL Interview question #17. 
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Table 63. INFORMAL Components of PI Culture that Enable & Hinder AL Role (AL Survey) 





Enable Freq Hinder Freq 





Innovation & Flexibility (Core 15 Team Oriented (Core Value) — 7 


Value) 


Ethos of Grace (Core Value) 


Team Oriented (Core Value) 


On-going leadership support 
(ALs & above) 


Expectations of TL/TCs 


Practice of modeling / coaching / 
mentoring at all levels 


Appreciation of past experience 


Practice of open communication 


Participant Servant Leadership 
(Core Value) 


People-centric vs. policy-centric 
organizational perspective 


Collaboration across the 
organization 


Regular communication with RL 
& TL/TCs 


Historical Practice 

Recognition of local country 
cultural norms 

On-going attitude of 
development 

Emphasis on being Spirit-led 

Presence of ad hoc working 
groups & forum 


11 


expectation of full autonomy 


Historical practice within the 
area 


Lack of practical clarification 
for implementing Core Values 
& processes 


Innovation & flexibility 


Mobilizing expectations & 
practices of Mobilization 
Bases 


Expectation of low 
accountability 


Individual personalities 


Higher leadership responses to 
ALs 


Aversion to organizational 
policies 


Lack of higher-level 
organizational decision- 
making 

Authority is dictated by 
relational influence in PI 

Limited relational networks due 
to organizational growth 

Position of primary & 
secondary doctrine acceptance. 
Accountability no further than 
PI’s statement of faith 

Lack of clarity of how to fulfill 
the AL role 





Source: AL Survey questions #32 & 33. 
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Table 64. FORMAL Components of PI Culture that Enable & Hinder AL Role (AL Survey) 








Enable Freq Hinder Freq 
AL role description 13 Mobilization Bases — 8 
Perspective toward recruitment 
& training 
Annual Ministry Plans 10 Bifurcated system - 5 
Mobilization bases & field 
Role descriptions — All (HB) 10 Expectations — Administration 4 
Organizational documents 10 Formal reporting non- 4 
(IMA, IHB, mobilization compliance 
base handbooks) 
AL yearly budget 8 Yearly statistics 2 
Communications — 3 AL yearly budget 2 
Organizational 
Regional leadership team 3 Innovation & Flexibility (Core 2 
routine interaction Value) 
Mobilization bases procedures 3 Organizational documents 2 
for appointees (IMA, IHB, mobilization base 
handbooks) 
Reporting practices 3 Authority — decision-making 1 
authority — AL 
Rigid struct f PI 
Core Values 2 erence 


Team Oriented (Core Value) — 
expectation of full autonomy 


Higher leadership support 2 Limited feedback from 
organizational working groups 
& surveys 

Child safety requirements 1 Lack of formal accountability 

Document PI structures Lack of team-based reality of 

Leadership structure AL position 

Ministry resources provided Limited enforcement of formal 

across PI aspects across ALs 
Professionalism of PI staff Certain global mandates 
Expectations 





Source: AL Survey questions #34 & 35. 
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Table 65. INFORMAL Components of PI Culture that Enable & Hinder AL Role (RL Survey) 








Enable Freq Hinder Freq 
Interpersonal relationship 3 Faulty interpretations of Core 4 
networks (other ALs, RLs & Values & principles 
TLs) 
Ethos of Grace (Core Value) 2 AL disconnection from area 1 
membership 
Practice of open communication 2 Mobilization expectations & 
practices from Mobilization 
Bases 
Innovation & Flexibility (Core 2 Bifurcated system — 
Value) Mobilization Bases & Field 
Collaboration across the 1 Notion that ALs are only 
organization facilitators without 
Regular communication with RL coordination ability 
& TL/TCs 


People-centric vs. policy-centric 
organizational perspective 

Decentralized (“flat”) 
organizational structure 

Expectations from Core Values 

Communication 

Appreciation of past experience 

On-going attitude of 
development 





Source: RL Survey questions #28 & 29. 
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Table 66. FORMAL Components of PI Culture that Enable & Hinder AL Role (RL Survey) 








Enable Freq Hinder Freq 
Reporting processes 2 Consensus models of 2 
leadership are not efficient 

AL role description (IHB) 2 
Core Values 2 
Communication protocols 1 Increasing number of 1 
Organizational documents mobilization gateways 

(IMA, IHB, mobilization Lack of ability to appoint 

base handbooks) “authorized leadership” 
Interpersonal relationships outside of the TL/AL/RL 
Annual Ministry Plans Lack of standardization of 
Quarterly Reports applicants or teams 
AL yearly budget Lack of common 
Child safety understanding of expectations 
Security protocols Interpretations of 
Appeal process in the face of organizational documents 

confusion or accusation AL yearly budget limits 





Source: RL Survey questions #30 & 31. 


Table 67. Source of Strongest Pressure on ALs to Adapt to PI Cultural Norm 











AL RL 

n % n % 
Mobilization Bases 22 66.67 5 71.43 
Regional Leaders 17 XL52 5 71.43 
Team Leaders 11 33.33 0 0.0 
Area Leaders 5 15.15 0 0.0 
International Director 4 12A2 0 0.0 
Other 3 9.09 0 0.0 
International Council 2 6.06 0 0.0 
Area Members 1 3.03 0 0.0 





Source: AL Survey question #39 and RL Survey question #34. 
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Figure 15. PI Cultural Support AL Role Overall (AL Interviews) 
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Table 68. Findings (R8): Effect of Organizational Culture on Execution of AL Roles & 
Responsibilities 





# Finding 





R8.1 ALs display noticeable hesitance concerning the effect of PI organizational culture on 
the execution of their roles and responsibilities. 


R8.2 The informal aspects of the PI culture empower the AL role by facilitating a wide 
margin for role determination, a distribution of responsibility and an interactive 
nature of activity. 


R8.3 Limited formal clarification of essential topics opens the possibility for informal 
aspects of PI culture to cause significant challenge to ALs undertaking their 
responsibilities. 

R8.4 The degree to which the formal aspects of PI culture provide practical assistance for 


on-the-ground scenarios determines their value to ALs. 


R8.5 The bi-furcated structure of Mobilization Gateways and the field is the most 
significant formal aspect of PI culture which hinders the execution of AL 
responsibilities. 





Finding R8.1: ALs display noticeable hesitance concerning the effect of PI organizational 
culture on execution of their roles and responsibilities. 

ALs expressed hesitancy towards the overall support from the PI organizational culture 
regarding the execution of their roles and responsibilities. In interviews, according to figure 15, 
50% reported a sentiment similarly expressed by an AL from the SAMEA Region saying, “I 
would say, it [PI organizational culture] doesn’t enable it [AL role] well. It enables the TL 
position well, but not so much the AL position...” The same degree of opinion was apparent 
during the AL focus group. In both contexts, ALs report the engendering of a pervasive attitude 
of individualism and independence among teams and field members as a result of Mobilization 
Gateways’ recruitment perspective, and the inappropriate interpretations of select Core Values 
underline their hesitancy. This perspective of independence results in a reoccurring cycle of 
initial placement and ongoing oversight challenges with TL/TCs and individual area members. 


ALs describe this aspect of the PI culture with a spirit of exhaustion because they view the 
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perspective of the Mobilization Gateways as entrenched with no possibility of change. 
Understanding that the PI culture highly values mobilization based on the personal call of an 
individual, ALs do not believe coordinated strategic efforts driven by area contextual 
understanding is valued appropriately next to the Mobilization Gateways’ desire for placement of 
new members. 

Once the expectation of independence is established, ALs experience TL/TCs and area 
members misappropriating core values to further the extent of the established independence. 
Most cases of misappropriation involve members lack of desire to be accountable to the AL 
under the guise of team autonomy and their interpretation of the extent of involvement implied 
by participatory servant leadership. Once such a difference of opinion is established, the ALs 
believe the PI cultural support primarily shifts to the local ministry team and many times to the 
individual versus enabling corrective measures through established leadership. An example of 
this is discussed in Finding R4.1 regarding the lack of recourse measures the AL holds in the 
face of non-compliance of area-wide and organizational-wide directives. 

The wide degree of expectations which ALs experience from across organizational 
structures without reliance on a standard role clarification positions ALs to believe the PI culture 
sets up unrealistic expectations which they cannot meet. Many ALs believe the variety of 
interpretations and assumptions about what the AL is supposed to do has reached such a level 
throughout the organization that it is unachievable. At the same time as the ALs experience 
these assumptions, they perceive no formal steps being taken to alleviate the continual increase 
which only further strengthens the opinion that the organizational culture challenges their ability 
to accomplish the responsibilities. 

The previous points focused on why the overarching sentiment towards the PI culture 


skews negatively, yet the perspectives of ALs are not entirely negative, but rather display a mix 
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of high appreciation of certain cultural components while acknowledging challenges. The 
expectation of personal relationships clearly displays this mixed appreciation. Most of the 
positive aspects of the PI culture are undergirded by leading through influence as a result of 
personal relationship; flexibility, ethos of grace, field leadership support and a decentralized 
structure. An AL from the SAMEA Region captures the nature of this aspect by saying, “We do 
have AMPs and quarterly reports and various things that can and should be used effectively if 
someone struggles to lead through influence, but I think at the bottom line, if you don’t know 
how to lead relationally and through influence, my guess is that you are not going to be able to 
be an AL for very long.” For some ALs this reality is a significant benefit, while for others this 
is a daunting reality. 

The freedom and flexibility allotted to ALs is a significantly positive factor which pulls 
the overall perspective of ALs back from becoming too negative. ALs experience a large 
amount of margin which allows for idea innovation, development of area specific cultures and 
individual determination of priority focus for the AL role within a specific context. In somewhat 
of a sarcastic statement, an AL from the Mid Asia region describes this margin by saying, 
““...does anybody really know what we do?...We’re extremely busy and we’re working hard, but 
it does feel like it’s just kind of out there.” True to this statement, the scenarios faced by ALs are 
people-oriented requiring time and various means of assistance, so while it is difficult to grasp 
what an AL might be routinely doing there is high appreciation for the flexibility provided. 

ALs express their negative reservations towards the PI culture with great struggle since 
they highly value specific components of the culture, and genuinely love the organization which 


holds both a vision and people to whom they are committed. 
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Finding R8.2: The informal aspects of the PI culture empower the AL role by facilitating a 
wide margin for role determination, a distribution of responsibility and an interactive 
nature of activity. 

When ALs consider the informal aspects of the PI culture alone, the margin for AL role 
determination, the distribution of responsibility and the interactive nature of activity empowers 
ALs to execute their responsibilities. Flexibility, Ethos of Grace and leadership support by RLs 
are the informal aspects of the PI culture which underline the experience of ALs to personalize 
the role according to their gifting set, geographical locations, personal leadership style and 
previous experience. This supportive freedom allows ALs to confidently deal with the 
ubiquitous nature of the role by molding it has he or she sees fit without concern of severe 
critique or backlash from upper leadership. This becomes an example in which freedom allows 
for the creation of customized structure by the AL replacing the initial ambiguity. For 
entrepreneurial ALs, this is exhilarating, but for managerial ALs, this freedom becomes a 
challenging opportunity which requires the development of new skills. 

The expectation that the majority of responsibilities and decisions will be undertaken at 
the ministry team level promotes an understood distribution of responsibility beyond the AL. A 
healthy understanding of the Team Oriented core value is built on agreement that the AL is an 
advisor who does not need to be nor is expected to be engaged in every minute detail of a team. 
In this situation, the TL/TC is assumed to deal with the majority of situations limiting the AL’s 
overall engagement. ALs appreciate how TL/TCs take hold of their designated responsibilities, 
in general, and value the ability to limit their involvement when issues are clearly within the 
purview of the TL/TC. Across ALs, this distribution of responsibility is recognized as an 


empowering aspect of the PI culture. 
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An AL from the SAMEA region states that “...it [authority] almost entirely depends on 
people being willing to listen and follow...So the relational nature of leadership in PI helps us 
obtain that.” ALs clearly recognize and appreciate this relational dynamic of the PI culture by 
listing modeling/coaching/mentoring, open communication, collaboration across the 
organization, regular communication with TL/TCs, appreciation of past experience and the 
overall people-centric approach as enabling components of the informal PI culture (table 65). 
While satisfaction was not directly measured for these components, a high level of enjoyment 


from ALs was expressed when discussing all relational components of the AL role. 


Finding R8.3: Limited formal clarification of essential topics opens the possibility for 
informal aspects of PI culture to cause significant challenge to ALs undertaking their 
responsibilities. 

In Finding R2.3, the limited practical guidance to ALs within the organizational 
documents was highlighted due to a broad writing style that provides primarily high-level 
information. An RL commented that while expectations are clarified, “...there is a lot of 
freedom in interpretation of the priorities or primary responsibilities” of the AL. This openness 
to interpretation to all levels of the organization creates a situation in which informal aspects of 
the PI culture, being unconstrainted by formal definition, are allowed to be defined and acted 
upon by various parts of the organization with limited mechanisms for correction. ALs feel the 
impact of this unregulated reality of the informal culture when members or structures within the 
organization wield this power of interpretation as a loophole to justify and drive specific 
intentions and agendas. The top example of this according to table 65 is the extreme 
interpretation of the Team Oriented core value so that any guidance or critique by the AL is 


passively ignored or outrightly rejected. The majority of examples display a passive-aggressive 
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response by non-compliance to oversight questions while a few display direct challenges to the 
authority of the AL to question or interact with the TL/TC regarding the subject at hand. 
Historical practice within an area is closely associated, because it also is built upon the idea that 
the TL/TC defines and dictates the degree of interaction with the AL. In such scenarios, ALs 
experience a wave of alternative interpretations of their role along with years of history which 
are grounded in a previous manner of relational interaction that empowered TL/TCs’ desires to 
be sustained. If an AL finds himself or herself having limited relational connections with the 
specific parties, for whatever reason, their position is automatically compromised due to the fact 
that the governing mechanisms (i.e. organizational documents) do not provide sufficient 
clarification and the primary tool of the organizational culture (i.e. personal relationship) is not 
functioning at that moment. The internal weakness of the organizational documents, in a few 
cases which are repeated across ALs, becomes ammunition for misappropriating principles and 
furthering personal agendas against the role of the AL by leveraging the power of the informal 


culture of the organization. 


Finding R8.4: The degree to which the formal aspects of PI culture provide practical 
assistance for on-the-ground scenarios determines their value to ALs. 

The ranking of formal aspects in table 64 support the concept that ALs look to the formal 
aspects of PI culture to provide practical guidance as seen previously in Findings R2.1 and R2.3. 
Three of the top four ranked formal aspects present the organizational documents as a primary 
component utilized. Findings R2.1 and R2.3 describe the organizational documents as 
explaining the responsibilities and being practically helpful as a “reference”. Since ALs 
encounter ground-level issues which require practical tools and guidance in order to resolve, 


their primary focus is practical application. Overwhelming, the first line of help is the 
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organizational documents in order to bring clarity of the role and determine the initial process. 
Beyond documents, it is not surprising to see tools such as the AMP, AL Yearly Budget, 
organizational communications, leadership gatherings and reporting practices as following in 
frequency. These tools provide tangible resources for the facilitation of on-going practical 
activities which are the feet by which values and principles are lived out within an area. The 
formal aspects which display a level of frequency three or greater (table 64) comprise the most 
widely distributed formal tools throughout the PI organization either by posting on formal 
intranet sites, yearly structural processes, regular email distributions by the IDO or directly 
provided by RLs. The implication is that ALs use what is provided by the organization when it 
is of practical benefit. ALs desire to have more tools which provide clarification and a process 
for the situations that they routinely face. Yet, they desire practical tools which bring tangible 


benefits. 


Finding R8.5: A bi-furcated structure of Mobilization Gateways and the field is the most 
significant formal aspect of PI culture which hinders the execution of AL responsibilities. 
ALs perceive the structural divide between Mobilization Gateways and field leadership 
as the greatest challenge to the execution of their responsibilities. The legal and organizational 
separation is not in focus, but rather the perceived over-reach of Mobilization Gateways 
involvement with placement and field functions for field personnel. The secondment of PI 
members to a field team of another organization highlights this conflict. With broad language, 
the AL role description states ALs are to “Facilitate development of ministry partnerships in the 
Area as opportunities arise, in consultation with the RL, TL/TCs and relevant Mobilization 
Gateways.” (PI International Handbook 2016, 33). The development of the secondment 


agreement and follow-on monitoring details is implied within the facilitation language from the 
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AL perspective. This is strengthened slightly by the AL being directly designated by the IHB as 
the designer of the “MOU/Agreement” for area appointments of members being seconded into 
the area from official partnership agreements (i.e. other organization members) which do not 
fully apply all guidelines presented (PI International Handbook 2016, 7). As the Mobilization 
Gateways are involved, ALs experience requests such as additional language, emphasis to be 
increased or decreased on specific items, adding multiple individuals as signatories, and detailed 
expectations for follow-up. The aggregate effect is increased time, effort and scrutiny which 
many times is beyond the expectations of the specific AL and the other organization to which the 
member is being seconded. From the perspective of the AL, this translates into an over-reach of 
involvement based on their understanding that such responsibility is originally theirs. As the 
number of Mobilization Gateways increase, ALs believe similar levels of involvement are 
unsustainable for facilitating multiple opportunities as areas grow. RLs share the idea that the 
number of Mobilization Gateways is becoming a challenging reality for ALs to manage. 

Though the ALs consider the requested level of involvement by Mobilization Gateways 
as significantly challenging their overall work, this could be the result of the lack of 
understanding of legal realities which the Mobilization Gateways maintain for their official 
employees. It is fully possible that the ALs are suffering from their own incomplete 
interpretation of the meaning behind the stated guidance of being “in consultation” with the 


relevant Mobilization Gateways. 
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R9: To what extent does the AL role have on the overall PI culture? 


Table 69. Level of Influence on Preserving/Maintaining PI Culture (AL & RL Comparison) 











Weighted Average 

AL* RL 
Regional Leaders 3.55 3.43 
Area Leaders 3.36 3.43 
Team Leaders” 3.27 - 
International Director 3.00 3.29 
Mobilization Bases 2.97 3.29 
International Council 1.85 1.57 





Source: AL Survey question #37 and RL Survey question #32. 
* Arranged by greatest to smallest weighted average of a 5-point Likert scale for ALs. 


™ Team Leaders option was not provided on the RL Survey. 


Table 70. Level of Influence on Changing PI Culture (AL & RL Comparison) 











Weighted Average 
AL* RL 
International Director 4.42 3.29 
Regional Leaders 4.06 3.43 
International Council 3.79 1.57 
Mobilization Bases 3.33 3.29 
Area Leaders 3.12 3.43 


Team Leaders 2.27 - 





Source: AL Survey question #38 and RL Survey question #33. 
“ Arranged by greatest to smallest weighted average of a 5-point Likert scale for ALs. 


™ Team Leaders option was not provided on the RL Survey. 
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Figure 16. Largest Influence on PI Organizational Culture (AL Interviews) 
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Table 71. Findings (R9): Extent of the AL Role on the Overall PI Culture? 





#t Finding 





R9.1 ALs are perceived as significant in both preserving/maintaining and changing the PI 
“field” culture. 


R9.2 ALs strongly believe the primary drivers of PI organizational culture are the ILT and 
the Mobilization Gateways. 


R9.3 The limited AL influence demonstrates the reality of the bifurcation of field and larger 
organizational culture. 





Finding R9.1: ALs are perceived as significant in both preserving/maintaining and changing 
the PI “field” culture. 

When ALs and RLs were asked which levels of leadership influence the 
preserving/maintaining of the current PI organizational culture, the AL role itself was highly 
reported (table 69). By ALs themselves, they report their role closely under RLs, and from the 
RL perspective, the ALs’ influence was equal to the RL. As a result of interviews, it is clear that 
ALs are aware that they hold significant influence which has important implications for PI, yet 
ALs depict their influence as limited to the field ministry level. ALs clearly express that they are 
key custodians for preserving the PI Core Values and organizational mission among ministry 
teams. Their perspective is supported by the practical examples of the means by which this 
influence is activated, such as regular communications, TL/TC mentoring and coaching, 
planning annual retreats and routinely voicing the PI Core Values in various modes and venues. 
Each of these methods is targeted to the local ministry teams and wider membership versus 
higher level leadership. As a result, they report that their primary influence is at the “field” level 
while their contribution to the culture at higher levels of leadership is low. 

It is interesting to note the ALs see themselves as having greater influence in 
persevering/maintain the organizational culture versus changing it. ALs ranked their role as 


second to last in the ability to change the organizational culture. The list of AL ranking, 
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according to table 70, displays that ALs believe change in the organizational culture is primarily 
initiated by higher levels of leadership (the ID, RLs and the IC). This perspective matches the 
sentiment of having low contribution to higher levels of leadership mentioned earlier. The 


contributing factors of this sentiment are addressed in further detail in Finding R9.2. 


Finding R9.2: ALs strongly believe the primary drivers of PI organizational culture are the 
ILT and the Mobilization Gateways. 

The ability to change culture demonstrates the level of overall influence of a group or 
level within an organization, so with this in mind, ALs firmly put forth the idea that the ILT is a 
primary driver of PI organizational culture. The list of AL ranking, according to table 70, 
displays that ALs believe change in the organizational culture is primarily initiated by higher 
levels of leadership (the ID, RLs and the IC). These levels of leaders in addition to Mobilization 
Gateways comprise the ILT. This perspective matches the sentiment of having low contribution 
to higher levels of leadership mentioned earlier. Some ALs expressed their position is provided 
limited to no mechanisms for AL voices to be heard among higher leaders with the exception of 
AL opinions being raised through their specific RLs. Structurally, this notion of limited voice is 
supported by the current design of the ILT which only allows membership to consist of the ID, 
all RLs, directors of mobilization bases, and select members of the IDO (PI International 
Ministry Agreement 2016, 10). A few longstanding ALs, who have served with PI over twenty 
years or more, communicated that in the past the voice of the AL in higher circles of leadership 
was greater. Yet, this idea is not structurally corroborated since the ILT composition as never 
included ALs since the restructuring of 2002. This sentiment seems to find root in a time when 
the organization was physically smaller so that opinions were more easily shared and heard 


across all levels of leadership regardless of formal structure. No matter the source, ALs believe 
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their influence on the overall culture effectually stops at the RL level. The RLs’ willingness to 
proactively solicit AL input, and present this to higher levels is the critical factor for any AL 
contribution towards future change in the overall culture. Though, the recent changes to the 
organizational structure in September 2019 which creates the global node architecture that 
includes a select number of ALs at each Antioch Table could start to improve the potential for 
greater input by ALs. 

ALs perceive the Mobilization Gateways as being the second primary influencer of the 
organization due to their initial influence on new members. ALs express that “...what they 
[Mobilization Gateways] communicate is what is understood and comes to the field...” Initial 
expectations are powerful, and when misaligned with the reality of on-the-ground efforts, 
correction by field leadership becomes significantly complicated relational endeavors. An AL 
from the Europe Region describes this reality by 


“,.they [Mobilization Bases] set the expectations from the beginning. So anything that needs to be 
corrected or undone of those expectations, which unfortunately happens all too frequently. That is a 
restating of expectations which is something that is quite difficult for everyone. None of us like people 
changing our expectations. If we mobilize with one set of expectations and then we hit the field and they 
are altered or they are not compatible, or whatever the scenario, that is a difficult situation to go through.” 


As ALs continue to interact with new members who have expectations, attributed to 
Mobilization Gateways, which conflict with the field realities, and persist that these expectations 
be facilitated, the influence of the Mobilization Gateways on culture will continue to be high 
from the AL perspective. 

Furthermore, the inclusion of directors of Mobilization Gateways without any 
representation of ALs within the ILT is a structural component of the organization which 
perpetuates the AL sentiment that the influence of Mobilization Gateways is imbalanced. As 
long as the structures remain as they are, it is anticipated that AL sentiment will not change in 
this regard. As mentioned previously, the recent organizational changes towards the global node 


architecture might start to rebalance the situation. Until this is proven, ALs will continue to 
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believe that current and future change within the culture of PI will be driven by the ILT and 


Mobilization Gateways for the foreseeable future. 


Finding R9.3: The limited AL influence demonstrates the reality of the bifurcation of field 
and larger organizational culture. 

The perspective of ALs which contrasts the differing primary actors who influence 
“field” culture and overall organizational culture depicts an organizational bifurcation of field 
from organizational administration. In previous findings, the apparent bifurcation in PI has 
focused on the mentality of Mobilization Gateways in comparison to the “field” (i.e. ALs), yet 
this reporting displays a nuance which is broader even though the Mobilization Gateways are 
included. When ALs describe this reality, one does not detect resentment or disdain, but rather a 
trusting resignation. At no time is mistrust communicated by ALs concerning higher leadership, 
while frustration is targeted at Mobilization Gateways. ALs seem to expect that higher 
leadership will be the source of culture changes, for better or worse. In an organization which 
prides itself as decentralized and field-based, this is one of the only areas in which the 
expectation is top down which goes against the normative current which expresses that “...there 


could never be anything official.” (AL from the SAMEA). 
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Conclusions 


Table 72. Conclusions: Organizational Culture 





# Conclusions 





C8 ALs consider the organizational culture as a double-edged sword when applying 
leadership styles. 


C9 Overall the organizational culture functionally undermines the AL role, yet ALs 
positively adapt within the culture. 


C10 The influential role of Mobilization Gateways in the organization is a significant 
contributing factor for how ALs perceive the organizational culture. 





C8: ALs consider the organizational culture as a double-edged sword when applying 
leadership styles. 

For the highest represented leadership styles among ALs, the organizational culture 
provides a smooth slice by which ALs can naturally interject their leadership. Since the majority 
of ALs display the Participative and/or Team-Oriented style of leadership (Finding R6.1), at the 
value level, they find the expressly stated expectations within the PI Core Values and the 
established decentralized organizational structure as energizing and empowering according to 
their personal leadership preferences. Furthermore, the underlying informal implication that 
relational influence undergirds the majority of the AL efforts feels very natural from their 
perspective. The majority of ALs report that the organizational culture fits well with how they 
long to lead, and how they desire to be led in normal circumstances. In exceptional 
circumstances, when other leadership styles are required, ALs acknowledge that the culture does 
have mechanisms and the relational bandwidth for directive authority to be applied for certain 
short periods of time (Finding R6.2). 

The same ALs find the organizational culture which they love to be damaging in practical 


scenarios in which ALs must uphold organizational standards or apply healthy guidelines based 
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on personal experience among area members who may not agree. In view of the PI culture 
primarily being driving by value agreement versus policy details, the organizational culture is 
vulnerable to varying interpretations concerning the application of critical values and the degrees 
of authority invested in leadership. When parties apply extreme and somewhat abusive 
interpretations to broad values and descriptions, normal components of empowerment such as 
participatory servant leadership, team centered approaches with emphasis on local ministry team 
decision-making autonomy, passionate recruiting by Mobilization Gateways and expectations of 
consultation become very strong tools to further personal agendas against ALs attempting to 
undertake various position-based responsibilities (Finding R6.3). The interjection of these 
organizational values and informal practices in these scenarios act as an untouchable “trump” 
card to which many times ALs do not know how to respond appropriately because historical 


precedence validates the organizational value over the AL role. 


C9: The organizational culture functionally undermines the AL role, yet ALs positively adapt 
within the culture. 

In Finding R8.1, 50% of ALs report, with strong internal tension, that the organizational 
cultural does not support the AL role along with additional 28% who are mixed in their feelings. 
This general sentiment is captured by an AL from the ISEA Region saying, “I would say, it [PI 
culture] doesn’t enable it [AL role] well. It enables the TL position well, but not so much the AL 
position...”. He goes on to compare the AL role to his previous employment in one of the US 
military branches as “The responsibility, but without the authority.” Throughout the AL 
comments, it is the lack of feeling functionally empowered by the limitations of the 
organizational documents and structures, while continuously being vulnerable to subjective 


interpretations of broad values which drives this sentiment. 
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ALs believe that, practically, Mobilization Gateways and local ministry teams are 
structurally empowered through the organizational culture, while ALs, themselves, are provided 
limited formal mechanisms beyond relational goodwill to fulfill their responsibilities. The 
pervasive attitude of individualism and independence within TL/TCs is the bi-product which 
limits the ability of ALs to appropriate contextual realities to specific strategies of TL/TCs or 
across all teams within an area (Finding R8.1). Furthermore, this attitude manifests itself 
routinely by TL/TCs directly or passive-aggressively refusing accountability regarding their 
personal lives, ministry strategies and/or ministry project inquiries. Given that ALs have no 
formal progressive means of recourse beyond removal (Finding R4.1), ALs believe that the 
culture supports the team and individual perspective versus enabling corrective measures through 
established leadership. It is the resounding emphasis on the “personal call” of an individual from 
the start, and the distributed authority to the local ministry team without a balanced voice about 
contextual experience and momentum within specific areas that demoralizes ALs at times. 

This is heightened by the broad writing style of the organizational documents which is 
open to interpretations from all levels of the organization creating a situation in which informal 
aspects of the culture, being unconstrainted by precise formal definition, are allowed to be 
defined and acted upon without a clear mechanism for correction (Finding R8.3). When this 
flexibility is used to promote interpretations or the continuation of specific historical practices in 
which the AL assesses as inappropriate or unhealth, he or she faces a culture which requires 
clarification and/or justification for any such assessment and subsequent intervention in light of 
the spirit of non-intervention and distributed authority. In many cases, any such justification 
must be formally confirmed at one or more leadership levels above the AL before the individual 


or team will start to appropriately consider the initial assessment. Such a need to have external 
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agreement before members engage with no other mechanisms contributes to the perspective that 
the culture undermines the AL role. 

It is not believed that the organization intentionally sets out to undermine, yet the AL role 
is a fulcrum point where the acknowledged need of organizational management and foundational 
passion for nimble ministry efforts collide. As sparks fly, the momentum of the PI 
organizational culture, to this point in time, is to ensure that nimbleness in the face of expansion 
remains, thus creating an environment in which ALs understand their importance to the 
organization, yet are practically limited by organizational cultures they love. 

In spite of challenges faced by the organizational culture, ALs positively adapt to their 
environment so as to empower themselves. This is observed by ALs leveraging the ubiquitous 
nature and definition of the role so as to customize the role to fit their gifting set, geographical 
locations, personal leadership styles and previous experience (Finding R8.2). The freedom and 
flexibility provide margin for idea innovation, development of area specific cultures and 
individual determination of priority focus for the AL role for a specific context (Finding R8.1). 
ALs report that they highly appreciate this aspect of the organizational culture given that their 
primary activities are relational in nature. In many ways, these are the positive advantages of a 


broad-based people-centric culture. 


C10: The influential role of Mobilization Gateways in the organization is a significant 
contributing factor for how ALs perceive the organizational culture. 

ALs report that next to the ILT, the Mobilization Gateways are the primary influencer of 
the organizational culture due to the expectations they establish within new members (Finding 


R9.2). The majority of PI members come through western-oriented Mobilization Gateways 


(Finding D1) which emphasize the enablement of individualized personal calls forming the 
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expectation that the field structures are in place to solely facilitate individual visions which may 
or may not be established on any contextual knowledge or understanding (Finding R8.1). Such 
initial expectations are powerful, and when misaligned with the reality of on-the-ground efforts 
any attempt of correction by field structures become significantly complicated due to broad Core 
Values, limited documentation, and limited personal relationship with new members. The 
primary Mobilization Gateways are seen as the source of a pervasive attitude of individualism 
and independence which ALs repeatedly attempt to temper and correct in view of contextual 
realities that are either not known or misunderstood. 

In the face of Mobilization Gateways having formal representation in structural bodies 
such as the ILT, which ALs do not have representation, the general sentiment among ALs is that 
the influence of Mobilization Gateways will continue (Finding R9.2) to be imbalanced. ALs 
acknowledge that their “significant influence” within the organizational culture is primarily at 
the “field level” (i.e. local ministry teams) (Finding R9.1). While this has immense consequence 
in regards to the overall fulfilment of the organization’s vision, ALs believe the organizational 
culture is bi-furcated with them having little voice into the larger organizational culture as 
Mobilization Gateways do (Finding R9.3). This perception solidifies the idea that the 


organizational culture is not structured to functionally empower the AL role. 
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Capacity 


R10: Are the AL roles and responsibilities as written able to sufficiently be undertaken by 


one individual? 


Table 73. Capacity of One Person to Fulfill the AL Role 








n % 
Yes 4 26.67 
No 11 73.33 





Source: AL Interviews question #22. 


Table 74. Aspects Which Affect Capacity of One Person to Fulfill the AL Role 








Yes Freq No Freq 
Small number of TLs 3 Overall work load 2 
When spouses share the load 1 Consultative approach requires 2 
(not necessarily “official’’) more input 
Responsibilities are periodic 1 Breadth of responsibilities is 2 
wide 
Depends on how the AL defines 1 Other responsibilities are 2 
the role required in addition to AL role 
Large number of TLs 1 


Nature of the task of those they 1 
lead (wholistic endeavor) 





Source: RL Survey questions #28 & 29. 


Table 75. ALs with Area Teams 








n % 
Yes 4 23.53 
No 13 76.47 





Source: AL Interview question — add on to original numbering. 
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Table 76. Findings (R10): Can One Person Sufficiently Undertake the AL Role? 





#t Finding 





R10.1 The majority of ALs do not believe one person can sufficiently undertake all of the AL 
role due to the breath of the responsibilities. 


R10.2 AL capacity to fulfill the responsibilities is directly related to the number of TL/TCs. 


R10.3 Area teams and co-appointed ALs are the two formal mechanisms being used to 
address the observed capacity issue of ALs. 





Finding R10.1: The majority of ALs do not believe one person can sufficiently undertake all 
of the AL role due to the breath of the responsibilities. 

The sample of ALs within this study displays that the large majority (71%) of all ALs are 
appointed individually (table 14). When asked during interviews if the role can sufficiently be 
undertaken by one person, the resounding sentiment was negative with 73% of ALs voicing an 
emphatic “No” (table 73). 

As the ALs expanded on their opinion, a list of distinctive factors developed the context 
for their negative sentiment. The nature and breath of the AL responsibilities are wide and 
holistic in nature requiring significant time and various activities with both TL/TCs and Area 
Members while coordinating with a number of other parties. If an AL oversees the average 
number of TL/TCs, nine according to table 18, while also being among the significant minority 
which hold additional responsibilities as a TL or other ministry obligations, local or otherwise, 
(figure 7 & table 20), the overall administrative and relational workload becomes unmanageable. 

The organizational culture expects that the AL will apply a consultative approach in the 
majority of normal circumstances as detailed in Finding 4.6 which naturally increases work load 
given the time intensive reality of coordinated communications. In previous discussions, the 
extended time required for the consultative process is listed as a primary negative consequence. 


In many cases, this required time is either cut short or other needed activities are pushed aside in 
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order to complete various consultative processes. In both cases, the full work load is not able to 
be completed by one individual. 

While only mentioned one time in AL comments, the number of TL/TCs is a dominate 
factor of capacity. This will be discussed in further detail within the next finding, but as the 
number of TL/TCs grow without the creation of new areas, ALs firmly believe that the 


expectations of the role cannot be achieved by one individual. 


Finding R10.2: AL capacity to fulfill the responsibilities is directly related to the number of 
TL/TCs. 

The number of TL/TCs which ALs oversee directly affects overall capacity by being 
mentioned as both a positive and negative contributing factor for accomplishing the 
responsibilities by one individual (table 74). When the number of TL/TCs is limited then 
capacity is sufficient, but as the number increases the ability for one person to provide the 
needed oversight decreases. 

Figure 7 displays 62% of ALs are overseeing a greater number of TL/TCs then the 
desired maximum of five as discussed in Finding D3. Based on the relational nature of the AL 
role responsibilities, as detailed in previous findings, it is correlated that a significant portion of 
the negative sentiment towards one person accomplishing the AL responsibilities is due to a 
majority of ALs overseeing large and sometimes extreme numbers of TL/TCs. 

As the negative sentiment is correlated to the number of TL/TCs so is the positive 
sentiment reported by 26.67% (table 73). The positive sentiment is associated with the 25% of 


ALs who oversee 1-5 TL/TCs due to smaller size within the organizationally desired range. 
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The similarity in the patterns of AL sentiment towards capacity and the numbers of 
TL/TCs overseen provide a strong correlation of effect on ALs’ capacity to undertake their 


responsibilities. 


Finding R10.3: Area teams and co-appointed ALs are the two formal mechanisms being 
used to address the observed capacity issue of ALs. 

Provided the majority of ALs are managing more TL/TCs than the organizationally 
desired number, the building of area teams by ALs and the co-appointment of ALs by RLs are 
mechanisms being employed to increase capacity for undertaking the AL responsibilities. At the 
time of the research about 24% of ALs surveyed utilize an Area Team with one or more unit to 
undertake the AL responsibilities (table75). Beyond this number, a number of other ALs 
interviewed conveyed their desire and intention to start the process of forming such a team. For 
those who have Area Teams or those who intent to build one, they commonly reported that the 
situations faced by ALs need a variety of skills, temperaments, and voices for effective action. 
Others mentioned that the sheer number of direct reports to the AL demanded a team with 
distributed responsibility so that all could be served. While this research did not discover the 
total number of Area Teams facilitated by ALs across the organization, it is expected that the 
number will continue to increase as the majority of ALs who are in their first term continue into 
additional terms. 

RLs are also confronting the issue of capacity by entertaining and directly attempting to 
increase the recognition for co-appointments of couples. While many spouses are routinely 
involved and encouraged to share in individual appointed AL responsibilities, as encouraged by 
the IHB, a greater emphasis towards considering this option is being provided by RLs during the 


appointment process of new ALs. Capacity is not the only reason that this option is receiving 
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greater promotion, but it is a critical aspect. It is the hope of this research that the amount of co- 


appointed ALs, whether spouses or not, will continue to increase in the years to come. 
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Conclusions 


Table 77. Conclusions: Capacity 





# Conclusions 





Cll Given the continuation of current trends, the AL role, as currently defined, is not 
able to be sufficiently undertaken by one person. 





C11: Given the continuation of current trends, the AL role, as currently defined, is not able 
to be sufficiently undertaken by one person. 

A resounding majority (73%) of ALs state that the AL role, as currently defined, cannot 
be sufficiently undertaken by one person (table 73). The research displays that this is the result 
of common trends among ALs and the nature of the AL responsibilities. 

From the ALs engaged, 62% oversee greater than 5 TL/TCs or the desired organizational 
amount, and 25% of those ALs are responsible for 11-39 TL/TCs (Finding D3). Simultaneously, 
many ALs carry additional responsibilities which include the TL role (46%), extensive local 
ministry (46%) and non-local (other) ministry responsibilities (34%) (Finding D4). All ALs 
experience, though the degree is directly associated to the number of TL/TCs overseen (Finding 
10.2), a heavy and consistent load of administration that ranks as the second highest function of 
the AL role (Finding 3.1) which plays a highly influential part in the prioritization of AL 
leadership activities (Finding R3.2). These trends of oversight and responsibilities display that 
ALs hold multiple types of responsibilities in various spheres of ministry requiring a multi-foci 
outlook, high levels of energy, and a full calendar. 

In this context, the AL role requires the leader to engage in a broad set of responsibilities 
with current TL/TCs, Area Members, perspective members, a host of Mobilization Gateways, 
and a variety of established and/or forming on-the-ground ministry partners (Finding 10.1). All 


of these interactions are successfully established and maintained through personal relationships 
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which assume a significant degree of face-to-face or life-on-life interaction between the AL and 
the various parties (Finding R1.3). This is especially true for the primary activity of mentoring / 
coaching of TL/TCs (Finding R1.5). Implicit to such activities is the reality that ALs must be 
invited into relationship by the TL/TCs which needs time for the personality, character and 
established ministry experience of the AL to be accepted by the established TL/TCs (Finding 
R1.3). The amount of time required to build such relationships varies across personalities of 
both ALs and TL/TCs, but nevertheless, the quantity of time required is significant and on-going 
for both establishing and maintaining such relationships. For individuals who have multiple 
responsibilities in different spheres which are predominately relational due to the nature of 
ministry, it becomes almost impossible to sufficiently maintain the number of relationships 
needed by one person. 

Lastly, the AL role description calls for a large breath of responsibilities requiring a 
broad set of skills, experience and insight which are hard to practically find in one person. The 
AL is expected to provide vision, communicate vision, assess and equip individuals for 
leadership, troubleshoot relational issues among parties, organize and administer organizational 
policies, teach, inspire, manage budgets, build trusted relationships across personalities, genders 
and cultural backgrounds, have in depth ministry experience, hold contextual language expertise, 
and be ready for crisis management scenarios. Routinely, male individual appointed ALs 
acknowledged that their wives directly contribute, assist, balance and provide insight because 
they hold perspectives, experiences and skills which the individually appointed AL does not have 
(Finding X1.1). Such ALs point to the fact that they do not hold all of the needed attributes that 
are required to properly lead and accomplish all of the responsibilities given to the AL role. 
They admit that they could not do the role without the help of their spouses. This in of itself is a 


significant indicator that as written the role cannot be accomplished by one individual. 
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This reality of limited capacity is slowly being addressed directly through ALs recruiting area 
teams (Finding R10.3), yet other organizational efforts lag behind. In the face of reality, ALs are 
taking proactive efforts to build area teams or considering a process for distributing the AL 
responsibilities creatively because of awareness about their limitations (Finding R10.3), and 
confidence that such action is within their direct authority. Other actions beyond their ability 
such as increasing co-appointments, splitting large areas, reviewing the AL role description, 
modifying structural processes which impede participation of spouses or co-appointed ALs at 
formal venues, and changing the organizational culture are yet to occur at a meaningful level 
across the organization. As the organization grows, and ministry context continue to be more 
complex, creative and formal changes will be required to offset the effects brought on by the 


historical trend of individually appointing males as ALs. 
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Cross-cutting Topic 


Female Leadership 


Table 78. Findings (X1): Female Leadership 





# Finding 





X1.1 The overall female influence within the AL level of leadership is under-estimated 
across PI. 


X1.2 Further development of female leadership at the AL level is constrained by apparent 
philosophical and structural factors. 


X13 Female ALs experience indirect pressure to adapt to masculine styles of expression in 
PI leadership gatherings. 





Finding X2.1: The overall female influence within the AL level of leadership is under- 
estimated across PI. 

Across all ALs, 59% are individually appointed (table 14) while at the same time 77% 
male (table 13) creating, on the surface, a situation which seems highly devoid of female 
influence. If the figures alone were the controlling factor that would probably be true, but the 
numbers do not account for responsibility sharing among married ALs who are individually 
appointed. The IHB provides for leaders to “share some leadership responsibilities and functions 
with their spouse, without the need for formal co-leadership appointment.” (PI International 
Handbook 2016, 11) Though the specific marital situation across ALs was not obtained, the 
unofficial understanding is that vast majority of ALs are married providing the opportunity for 
their spouse to share in responsibilities. During interview questions concerning leadership styles 
and capacity, a large majority of ALs who fall within the majority demographic describe how 
their wives directly contribute, assist, balance, provide insight or handle various aspects of their 


AL responsibilities. Many times, the actions, communications, and ideas of the wives of male 
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ALs are attributed directly to the male AL without understanding that the wife of the AL was the 
originator or initiator. The existence of such unrecognized contribution, and erroneously 
attributed effort sets the stage for an immense gap of under-estimation concerning the influence 
of female leadership at the AL level. The extent at which spousal support and contribution 
among male ALs was not focused on during this research, but from initial discussions about 
female leadership, it is believed that the level of female influence at the AL level is significantly 


greater than what initial metrics and trends display. 


Finding X2.2: Further development of female leadership at the AL level is constrained by 
apparent philosophical and structural factors. 

While women are afforded equal opportunity for all leadership positions within PI 
according to the IHB (PI International Handbook 2016, 11), there are certain philosophical 
perspectives present among the membership that create challenge for women to take up or 
function in leadership roles. The perspective which generates the deepest emotional tension in 
participating female ALs is the theological position which denies women any leadership capacity 
over men. A majority of female ALs reported that this was directly encountered either in the 
process of their appointment or during the initial period after appointment. Dialoguing about 
such differences of opinion is difficult enough between known peers, yet it is not uncommon for 
this dialogue to expand quickly to include the leadership of sending congregations so that the 
female leaders are required to articulate their personal leadership philosophy. In such cases, the 
required articulation by female leaders goes far beyond what is normally required for new male 


ALs, as displayed by a female AL saying, 


I find it very rare that men go into the AL role thinking ‘What is my personal philosophy of leadership?’, 
and writing it down, but I had to do that because when I took the role there were some TLs...and some 
sending churches of TLs who threatened to pull the plug, if I was their AL. And they were going to pull 
the plug not just for those two TLs but for probably another dozen that they supported in PI. So 
understanding that it was a conservative church, I came up with my own philosophy, not women in 
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leadership, but me...and I sent that off to the church and they accepted that, and now we have no problem, 
and they really kinda like me. But I think, I doubt with PI, a man is asked by a sending church when they 
become an AL, a supporting TL church asks, ‘I want to know your AL’s philosophy on leading you’, that 
just doesn’t happen. 


This process is difficult even for the most emotionally secure personalities, so it is not hard to 
assume that many capable women choose not to make themselves available so as to avoid such a 
process. In a few interactions, female leaders discussed this reservation, but not from the 
perspective of what they would endure, yet not desiring to put specific men in the situation 
where they would feel compelled to disagree with the appointment. 

Another prevalent philosophical perspective which appointed female leaders who are co- 
appointed with their spouse experience is the default recognition of their male co-appointed 
spouse as the primary leader. This commonly occurs in simple interactions such as email 
responses when initial messages are sent out under the names of both co-appointed leaders or in 
more formal organizational gatherings when the female leader is introduced as the wife of her 
co-appointed husband instead of as an equally appointed AL. No matter if these types of 
interactions are simple mistakes, the assumptions communicated to female leaders is that of a 
second-class position next to their male colleagues. Such messages, no matter the intention, play 
a significant role in the how willing women will be to pursue leadership opportunities in the 
future. 

In spite of all the benefits provided by the spousal responsibility sharing option, as 
described earlier, wider structural practices limit the influence of these individuals to the larger 
organization. Organizational gatherings of leaders such as the area leadership team, regional 
leadership team, ILF, ILT and others extend an invitation only to the officially appointed ALs. 
The official invitation is a direct function of the organizational budging process which according 
to certain national regulations is only allowed to pay for expenses for one leader to attend. The 
result for individually appointed ALs is clear, the male AL attends. The spouse of the male AL 


is always welcome to such events, yet it is clearly stated that the expenses for that individual 
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must be covered by the couple themselves. Obviously, due to international travel and other 
factors, the majority of wives who share responsibilities forego such participation. Similarly, the 
same budgetary constraints hold true for officially co-appointed leaders. Only one of the two is 
able to benefit from the organizational budget subsidies, resulting in a similar situation for a 
number of wives who are official ALs. While the response from organizational leadership is 
that this is out of their control, it should be noted that allowing budgetary regulations to 
determine to whom official invitations are directed works directly against IHB policies, and has 
real effect on the presence of female representation within leadership circles. In an organization 
which is a majority female in composition according to the 2018 Annuals Statistics Summary 
Report, any type of structural factors which limit female participation need to be assessed with 


the intention for modification. 


Finding X2.3: Female ALs experience indirect pressure to adapt to masculine styles of 
expression in PI leadership gatherings. 

Female ALs reported that they experience indirect messages and pressures within formal 
leadership gatherings, which are primarily male dominated, to adapt their natural manners and 
responses so as to reflect the normative masculine characteristics of the majority. A female AL 
states, “In the PI world we are encouraged, we are blessed, we are probably better than 90% of 
other missions in this, but there is still that underlying level of she needs to be able to speak 
logically, she needs to be able to have a longitudinal logic, she cannot be overly emotional, so a 
woman has to be far more eloquent than any other man can be around the table.” Female ALs 
report experiencing internal tension when preparing to speak and/or speaking in formal 
leadership gatherings due to the sense that their perspective and manner of expression is different 


than the majority of men. Additionally, when they have spoken in the past using different forms 
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of expression due to having strong convictions, they have received verbal and non-verbal 
responses which convey belittlement which is based in a stereotypical assumption that her 


gender is guiding her manners. The same female AL details this thought process by saying, 


“Again, as a female I have always thought, and I know that it is true in the minds of some, that I have to be 
very careful about how I word things, that I don’t get too emotional, I don’t get teary-eyed in meetings, I 
don’t raise my voice in meetings, I don’t talk too much because you become known as the frustrated 
woman in the room or the overly emotional woman in the room or even as a single as the bigger single, 
older woman in the room, when often that doesn’t play into it at all.” 


These experiences demonstrate that the current organizational culture of PI impacts its female 
leaderships in adverse ways signaling a need for further recognition and modification so as to 
create environments which allow female leaders to more fully express themselves without 


hesitation. 


Conclusions 


Table 79. Conclusions: Cross-cutting Topic 


# Conclusions 





C12 Increased empowerment of female participation at the AL level needs to be 
championed going forward. 


C12: Increased empowerment of female participation at the AL level needs to be 
championed going forward. 

An increase in formal empowerment of female participation at the AL level is needed to 
ensure that the stated responsibilities of the AL role are properly undertaken. Throughout the 
majority of married ALs who are individually appointed, the unofficial understanding holds that 
their wives are significantly sharing in the AL responsibilities with varying degrees of visibility 


among Area Members with many times, no voice to higher levels of leadership (Finding X1.1). 
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This makes an important group of leaders practically invisible without a means to provide 
essential formal input at various levels across the organization (Finding X1.2). 

In co-appointment and individually appointment scenarios, female leaders face 
challenges within the formal structure and organizational culture which their male counter-parts 
do not experience. As a result of the conservative, Evangelical perspective of PI, either directly 
or indirectly, female leaders experience a degree of resistance from a small percentage of highly 
opinionated members who disagree with female authoritative leadership (Finding X1.2). In 
addition, many co-appointed female ALs feel as if they are second-class leaders next to their 
male co-appointed colleague when individuals by default recognize their male counter-part as the 
primary leader in a variety of circumstances (Finding X1.2). Lastly, the overwhelmingly male 
dominated leadership of PI creates an environment in which females are impressed to adapt their 
natural manners and responses so as to reflect the normative masculine characteristics of the 
majority (Finding X1.3). 

Each of these points displays the need for higher leadership within PI to further consider 
how the organizational culture and structural processes need to change so as to ensure the further 
development of female influence and empowerment at the AL level. This is critical in view of 
the high percentage of female members both in field and administrative roles, and the nature of 
life-on-life activities in which the AL engages. Higher level leadership needs to further 
champion taking proactive and practical steps to enlarge the recognized role of female 
participation in area leadership. Such action will help ensure greater health among local ministry 


teams and the PI as a whole. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following are practical recommendations based on the Conclusions and Findings put 
forth from the detailed research within this study. These recommendations are intended to be 
both realistic and practical so as to bring substantial positive impact on both AL leadership and 


overall organizational health. 


Recommendation 1: Establish standard threshold parameters for dividing an area into 


smaller units based on the number of TL/TCs overseen to better regulate area size. It is 





recommended that each RL establish an assessment trigger and maximum number of TL/TCs 
and Direct Reports for any given AL. It is advisable that these amounts become standardized 
across the organization, but AIDs should require RLs to devise such criteria for their regions so 


that processes will start automatically as areas grow in size. 


Recommendation 2: Promote the option of co-appointment as the preferred type of 





appointment for the AL role. When considering, speaking or strategizing about AL 
appointments, it is recommended that the preferred default situation be a co-appointment of 
spouses or two individuals in order to address capacity realities of the role, and provide greater 


voice and opportunity for formal female leaders. 


Recommendation 3: Encourage all ALs to recruit at least an administrative support unit as a 





part of an area team. In situations of individually appointed ALs, RLs should strongly, if not 


require, the recruiting of an administrative support unit in acknowledgement of the 
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administrative load of the role, and an attempt to ensure development or apostolic functions are 


neither neglected or laid aside. 


Recommendation 4: Institute the standard practice of providing a formal orientation for new 


ALs across all RLs. It is suggested that all AIDs require RLs to undertake a formal orientation 
process with new ALs prior to their official start dates. The formal orientation should be 
practically-oriented, going beyond the IMA and IHB, so as to provide understanding, concepts, 


resources and on-the-ground mechanisms based on previous experience and situations. 


Recommendation 5: Develop a customized orientation material which speaks to the unique 
realities of the AL role to be applied across all formal orientations for new ALs. To maximize 


the benefit of formal orientation so as to unify the understanding of the AL role across the 
organization, the production of standard orientation material is highly suggested. At minimum, 
RLs are recommended to look at the topics provided for AL orientation presented in this research 
and/or encouraged to poll existing ALs for critical orientation topics. Such orientation material 
could be authorized and developed under the leadership of the IDO, or developed within one 


Region and then organically shared between RLs. 


Recommendation 6: Develop practical real-world oriented support material going beyond the 


definitions found in the organizational documents which focus on commonly misunderstood 


topics such as decision-making authority, mutuality in leadership, team-orientation within a 





global organization, participatory servant leadership and accountability. At the time of writing 


this research, the IDO produced a video series on Decision-Making for the InTent leadership 


trainings. Such additional material is at the heart of the recommendation to provide further 
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materials which discuss and provide ground-level guidance from organizational leadership on 


how to approach critical topics of leadership which ALs are continually navigating. 


Recommendation 7: Undertake a process to determine the specific aspects of the AL role in 
which the RL perception is different from the experience of the ALs. It is recommended that RLs 


actively engage their ALs to determine if there are perception differences between how the RL 
sees the role and the ALs. This research shows that such perception differences exist, yet it is 


anticipated that RLs are not directly aware that such gaps exist. 


Recommendation 8: Institute as many as is permissible gatherings of ALs by RLs each year. 


The research displays that the more RLs gather ALs in some form the greater unity of 
understanding about the role among those ALs is developed. If routine gathering is not a part of 
the regional culture, it is recommended that steps are taken to promote more routine gathering of 


ALs. 


Recommendation 9: Initiate direct discussion between RLs and ALs about the status and 
factors affecting the development (apostolic) aspects of the AL role. Given that this research 
displays that development (apostolic) aspects of the AL role are the least engaged function, it is 
high recommended that RLs purposefully engage the status and factors affecting this function 
during formal and informal times with ALs. It is not believed future development activity will 


increase among ALs without RLs directly facilitating a process to assess and give priority. 


Recommendation 10: Encourage RLs to align the structure of formal gatherings with ALs 


according to the expressed felt needs of the ALs with attention to minimizing administrative 
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topics. It is recommended that as RLs understand better their gaps of understanding, they 
structure formal gatherings around the felt needs of ALs. This research recommends that RLs 
provide more attention to various levels of practical strategy (regional and area) and the practical 


topics of operationalizing strategy on the ground. 


Recommendation 11: Investigate means for current budgetary processes to allow both co- 


appointed leaders to benefit from organizationally subsidies. It is recommended that 


Mobilization Bases finance processes be analyzed to see what changes can be made to enable 





budgetary subsidies for co-appointed leaders and participating spouses of individually appointed 


ALs. This is a structural barrier for the inclusion of female voices within the organization. 


Recommendation 12: Increase the formal promotion of including spouses who share 


responsibilities with individually appointed leaders in formal leadership venues. It is 


recommended that communications (written or verbal), logistical plans and topic selection for 





formal leadership gatherings explicitly promote and enable the inclusion of non-appointed 
spouses who practically share in AL leadership responsibilities. This is especially important for 
any routine gatherings arranged by RLs. This will provide a more complete picture of the 
leadership personalities and styles within the region, while increasing female inclusion within the 


leadership body. 


Recommendation 13: Investigate means for greater proactive inclusion of AL voices within 


formal organizational leadership structures. It is recommended that the IDO continues to 


investigate additional means of including AL voices within higher level organizational 





leadership structures. As this research was written, it is acknowledged that ALs are included in 
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the new “Antioch Table” organization structure. It is hoped that this becomes an effective means 


for AL voices to participate in the larger organizational dialogue. 


Recommendation 14: Establish a location for AL specific shared resources (i.e. AMPs, 
MOUs, report formats, area gathering planning examples...etc.) on GeoSync. It is 


recommended that a move to centralize shared practical resources for ALs on PI’s established 
communication platforms. Potentially, this will reduce recreation of specific tools, and set the 


stage for future standardization of some tools in the future. 
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Table 80. Recommendations 





Recommendations 





10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Establish standard threshold parameters for dividing an area in to smaller units based 
on the number of TL/TCs overseen to better regulate area size. 


Promote the option of co-appointment as the preferred type of appointment for the AL 
role. 


Encourage all ALs to recruit at least an administrative support unit as a part of an area 
team. 


Institute the standard practice of providing a formal orientation for new ALs across all 
RLs. 


Develop a customized orientation material which speaks to the unique realities of the 
AL role to be applied across all formal orientations for new ALs. 


Develop practical real-world oriented support material going beyond the definitions 
found in the organizational documents which focus on commonly misunderstood 
topics such as decision-making authority, mutuality in leadership, team-orientation 
within a global organization, participatory servant leadership and accountability. 


Undertake a process to determine the specific aspects of the AL role in which the RL 
perception is different from the experience of the ALs. 


Institute as many as is permissible gatherings of ALs by RLs each year. 


Initiate direct discussion between RLs and ALs about the status and factors affecting 
the development (apostolic) aspects of the AL role. 


Encourage RLs to align the structure of formal gatherings with ALs according to the 
expressed felt needs of the ALs with attention to minimizing administrative topics. 


Investigate means for current budgetary processes to allow both co-appointed leaders 
to benefit from organizationally subsidies. 

Increase the formal promotion of including spouses who share responsibilities with 
individually appointed leaders in formal leadership venues. 


Investigate means for greater proactive inclusion of AL voices within formal 
organizational leadership structures. 


Establish a location for AL specific shared resources (i.e. AMPs, MOUs, report 
formats, area gathering planning examples...etc.) on GeoSync. 
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APPENDIX A —SUMMARY TABLE OF FINDINGS 


Table 81. Summary of Findings 





Findings 





Demographics 


AL Role & 
Responsibilities 


Demo 


R2.2 


R2.3 


R3 


R3.2 


Demographic Characteristics of ALs and RLs. 

The Mobilization Gateway representation of ALs displays an overwhelming 
majority having western countries of origin. 

ALs primarily fall into two categories regarding the length of time holding the AL 
role: new (1* term) or longstanding (3 or more terms). 

The number TL/TCs overseen by ALs is closely distributed between desired (5 
max), acceptable (6-10) and extreme (11-39). 

A significant amount of ALs report holding additional responsibilities beyond the 
AL responsibilities. 

A majority of ALs held the leadership position of TL prior to their AL 
appointment. 

A significant majority of RLs held the leadership positions of AL and TL before 
their RL appointment. 

The majority of RLs are highly experienced in the RL due to serving 3 or more 
terms. 

The majority of RLs oversee the desired number of ALs (1-5). 


Is there a standard understanding of the AL roles & responsibilities across PI 
ALs? 

ALs report a mixed understanding of the AL role, while displaying a general trend 
towards uniformity. 

The variety and nature of terms used to describe the AL role displays uncertainty 
regarding the nature of the AL role across ALs. 

The AL role is primarily composed of relationally-oriented efforts. 

Managerial and organizational competency is significant for the AL in sustaining 
established relationships. 

ALs overwhelmingly view themselves as mentors / coaches. 

ALs prioritize prayer as the top critical activity for the AL role. 


What are standard sources for understanding of AL roles & responsibilities 
across ALs? 

There are three commonly expressed sources of understanding by the majority of 
ALs; the current RL (the most significant), other ALs and organizational 
documents. 

As a standard practice, neither formal orientation nor formal orientation content is 

available to new ALs across PI. 

The organizational documents are seen, overall, as a significant source, yet limited 
due to internal weaknesses and external organizational factors. 


Is there a common breakdown of effort towards the categories of roles & 
responsibilities by ALs across PI? 

ALs overwhelmingly rank their effort as (1) Facilitating any & all local ministry 
teams’ visions, (2) Administrating organizational policies & procedures, and (3) 
Developing (apostolic) a coordinated strategy for ministries to join. 

The volume of Administration is a decisive factor as ALs determine leadership 
priorities. 
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Table 81. Summary of Findings 


Leadership 


Organizational 
Culture 


R3.3 


R3.4 


R3.5 


R4 


R4.1 


R4.2 


R43 


R44 


R45 


R4.6 


RS 
RS5.1 


R6.1 


R7.1 


ALs are under-engaged in the Development function as a result of time constraints 
and role uncertainty. 

ALs display a significant difference of opinion regarding the degree of Developing 
(apostolic) a coordinated strategy for ministries to join. 

RLs are well aligned with ALs understanding of role effort, yet display an 
important misunderstanding towards administration and development functions. 


Is there a common understanding of the scope of decision-making authority 
within the AL role? 

The authority of the AL role is essentially relational in nature due to firmly 
established dimensions of the PI organizational culture. 

The overwhelming expectation is that the AL role is not a directive position, 
except in a limited number of specific circumstances. 

While the overall sentiment holds that the authority of the AL is limited, there is 
strong agreement among ALs about the aspects within their authority. 

The experienced reality of ALs regarding decision-making authority is different 
than the perceived reality by RLs. 

An observable split of option exists among ALs regarding the authority to enact an 
area-wide strategy. 

The expected consultative approach among PI leadership is a source of both 
certainty of established organizational norms, and uncertainty of leadership 
identity among ALs. 


What are common leadership styles observed across PI ALs? 

The highest recognized leadership styles among ALs are participative and team- 
oriented. 

Representation of the humane-oriented style might be under-represented due to 
limited gender balance among ALs as result of structural and cultural factors. 

RL selection criteria of ALs seems to reinforce the majority trend of leadership 
styles among ALs. 


How does PI's organizational culture affect ALs' natural leadership styles? 

The top-rated leadership styles by ALs are seen as overwhelmingly enabled by PI 
organizational culture. 

Though all leadership styles are enabled to a degree, leadership styles which rely 
on factors other than relational influence are not proactively supported. 

Particular strengths of PI culture can become observable hindrances to ALs. 


What leadership messages are communicated to ALs from RLs? 

ALs perceive the amount of time RLs give to administration details as 
significantly greater than RLs. 

Both ALs and RLs acknowledge the priority given to AL personal development 
over vision and strategy development. 

Reoccurring messages from RLs to ALs tend to focus on spiritual life, leadership 
perspective and critical actions. 

A loss of opportunity to influence ALs is observed by 24% of ALs reporting no 
distinct messages by RLs. 


How does PI's organizational culture affect the execution of the AL roles & 
responsibilities? 

ALs display noticeable hesitance concerning the effect of PI organizational culture 
on the execution of their roles and responsibilities. 

The informal aspects of the PI culture empower the AL role by facilitating a wide 
margin for role determination, a distribution of responsibility and an interactive 
nature of activity. 
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Table 81. Summary of Findings 


Capacity 


Cross-cutting 
Topics 


R8.3 


R8.4 


R8.5 


R9 
R9.1 


Limited formal clarification of essential topics opens the possibility for informal 
aspects of PI culture to cause significant challenge to ALs undertaking their 
responsibilities. 

The degree to which the formal aspects of PI culture provide practical assistance 
for on-the-ground scenarios determines their value to ALs. 

The bi-furcated structure of Mobilization Gateways and the field is the most 
significant formal aspect of PI culture which hinders the execution of AL 
responsibilities. 

To what extent does the AL role have on the overall PI culture? 

ALs are perceived as significant in both preserving/maintaining and changing the 
PI “field” culture. 

ALs strongly believe the primary drivers of PI organizational culture are the ILT 
and the Mobilization Gateways. 

The limited AL influence demonstrates the reality of the bifurcation of field and 
larger organizational culture. 


Are the AL roles & responsibilities as written able to be sufficiently 
undertaken by one individual? 

The majority of ALs do not believe one person can sufficiently undertake all of the 
AL role due to the breath of the responsibilities. 

AL capacity to fulfill the responsibilities is directly related to the number of 
TL/TCs. 

Area teams and co-appointed ALs are the two formal mechanisms being used to 
address the observed capacity issue of ALs. 


Female Leadership 

The overall female influence within the AL level of leadership is under-estimated 
across PI. 

Further development of female leadership at the AL level is constrained by 
apparent philosophical and structural factors. 

Female ALs experience indirect pressure to adapt to masculine styles of expression 
in PI leadership gatherings. 
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APPENDIX B—-SUMMARY TABLE OF CONCLUSIONS 


Table 82. Summary of Conclusions 





Conclusions 





AL Role & Cl While values are shared, a lack of uniformity in understanding the nature of the AL 
Responsibilities role is observed among ALs. 

C2 The influence of RLs and other peer leaders on the leadership of ALs cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

C3 The application of authority within the AL role is governed primarily by informal 
organizational culture norms throughout PI. 

C4 = Organizational expectations and realities result in the majority of AL effort focusing 
on enabling established ministry teams versus developing new ministry 
opportunities. 


Leadership C5 The dominate leadership styles align with organizational values and demographic 
trends. 
C6 ~The emphasis on spiritual and leadership development of ALs by RLs is an integral 
component of enabling ALs. 
C7 Misalignment of RL perception and AL experience is observed for specific aspects 
of the AL role leading to loss of opportunity for meaningful influence by the RL. 


Organizational C8 ALs consider the organizational culture as a double-edged sword when applying 
Culture leadership styles. 
C9 Overall the organizational culture functionally undermines the AL role, yet ALs 
positively adapt within the culture. 
C10 The influential role of Mobilization Gateways in the organization is a significant 
contributing factor for how ALs perceive the organizational culture. 


Capacity Cll Given the continuation of current trends, the AL role, as currently defined, is not 
able to be sufficiently undertaken by one person. 


Cross-cutting C12 Increased empowerment of female participation at the AL level needs to be 
Topic championed going forward. 
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APPENDIX C— DATA COLLECTION TOOL LINKAGE CHARTS 


Key Informant Interview 




































































Secondary Research 

Question Summary Questions 
Demographics RI, R2, R10 
01 Formal orientation Rl 
02 Best source - expectations R2 
03 Role — organizational documents R2 
04 Describe the function to an outsider Rl 
05 Degree of role R3 
06 Organizational documents referred to regularly R2 
07 Organizational documents helpful explanations RI, R2 
08 Organizational document missing or clarifications R1, R2 
09 Critical activities of an AL Rl 
10 Authority - Scope R4 
11 Inclusive expectation — affect authority R4 
12 Personal leadership style R5 
13 PI culture enable leadership style R6 
14 PI culture hinder leadership style R6 
15 Pressure to adjust leadership style R6 
16 Colliding expectations R6, R8 
17 PI culture support the AL role R8 
18 Level of influence - PI vision R9 
19 Level of influence - PI culture (skipped) - 
20 Largest influencer PI culture R8, R9 
21 RL leadership messages R7 
22 AL sufficiently done by one person R10 
23 Other comments 











Focus Group 





Secondary Research 











Question Summary Questions 
How many of you have an area team to help oversee the area? R10 
How many of you use the NLO during new appointments of TL/TCs? R1, R2 
How many of you require AMPs to be completed yearly? Rl 





How many of you personally review AMPs with your TL/TL/DRs yearly? Rl 








Tell me how you have come to understand what is expected of you in the 
AL role? How have a) org docs b) RLs c) other ALs d) other [personal 
opinion of leadership] played a role in shaping how you lead your area? 
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Are the organizational documents beneficial? 





Do you find the documentation extensive enough to give you guidance in 
the majority of the issues? Or do you find it less, so you are going to other 
sources. 





What aspect of the AL responsibilities is the most challenging to undertake 
(leadership, TL development, accountability)? What are the contributing 
factors? 


R2, R3, R4, R8 





How does PI’s organizational culture affect your ability to hold your 
TL/TC/DRs accountable to the ministry visions they have created? 


R6, R8 





Generally speaking, does the PI organization structure empower the AL 
role well? 


R8 





To what extent is there a common understanding of the AL’s decision- 
making authority throughout the PI structures? [among TLs, among Mob 
bases, among RLs] 


R4 





Usually there are two aspects of authority, one there is authority to define 
the process which someone goes through in order to get to an end, or the 
authority to say what the end is...Do you believe in your settings as ALs 
that the job description gives you, at least, the authority to define the 
process which you have to go through? Or would you say “No”, we don’t 
even have that authority either. 


R4, R8 





Do you feel that you could say, “I need you to develop an exit strategy?” 


R4, R8 





What are the “grey” areas of decision-making authority which you have 
experienced? 


R4 





We have mentioned that there is lack of recourse, I think we can agree to 
that, but my follow-up question would be, when you have had to take 
recourse, have you had to be creative in recourse and what are some 
examples? 


R2, R4, R8 





What are some trends within PI organizational culture which directly affect 
you as an AL? 


R6, R8, R10 





How is PI’s growing diversity affecting your leadership & management of 
your area? 


R8, R10 





As described currently, do you believe the AL role can sufficiently be 
undertaken by 1 person? 











R10 





Online Survey — Area Leaders 





Question Summary 


Secondary 
Research 
Questions 





Demographics (1-13) 





14. Did you receive a formal orientation by your RL when you * first became an AL? 





15. Is there currently a formal orientation process for new ALs within your region? 
16. Rank the sources from which you draw the greatest understanding of what is expected 
from you as an AL in order of importance. 





17. Which organizational documents do you find most practically helpful in explaining the AL 


role & responsibilities? 








18. Do the organizational documents clearly explain the AL roles & responsibilities? 
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19. What aspect(s) of the AL role in the organizational documents needs further clarification? R2 
20. Among the other ALs in your Region, how would you describe the group’s understanding 

of their role as ALs? R1 
21. What are the contributing factors for why you selected * your answer in #20? Rl 
22. As an AL, to what extent do you practically see your leadership and development as... 

(facilitating, developing, administrating) R3 
23. As AL, to what degree of effort do you understand that you should * be giving to... 

[...Catalyzing new ministries (i.e. geographic locations, UPGs); ...Ministering to spiritual & emotion 

needs of TLs & area members; ...Forming Area-wide Strategies; ...Developing Ministry Partnerships; 

..Recruiting for the Area; ...Troubleshooting relational issues within teams; ...Gathering of resources for TLs; 
..Mentoring/Coaching of TLs; ...Equipping new TCs/TLs; ...Following-up administrative details (AMPs, child- 

safety, RACP...etc.)] RI, R3 
24. In your opinion, what are the FIVE most critical activities that you as an AL must 

undertake? R1, R3 
25. From your experience, what is your level of authority in regards to setting policies, 

standards, or procedures within your Area? R1, R4 
26. From your experience, is the creation of an overall Area strategy within the scope of the 

AL authority? R1, R4 
27. From your experience, describe how a “consultative way” practically looks within the AL 

leadership role. Rl 
28. Does the expectation of “an inclusive, interactive, and consultative way...” affect your 

authority as an AL? R1, R4 
29. Explain your * response above. R1, R4 
30. What is your opinion about the need for an AL to live within his/her Area? Rl 
31. Leadership Dimensions (can select * multiple items) 

Which leadership dimension(s) is most natural to you? [the one(s) you apply in leadership] 

Which of your natural leadership dimension(s) are enabled well by Pl’s culture? 

Which of your natural leadership dimension(s) are hindered/limited by PI’s culture? R5 
32. What informal aspects of Pl’s organizational culture have enabled you to fulfill your AL 

roles & responsibilities? R6, R8 
33. What informal aspects of Pl’s organizational culture have hindered you from fulfilling 

your AL roles & responsibilities? R6, R8 
34. What formal aspects of Pl’s organizational structure enable you to fulfill your AL roles & 

responsibilities? R6, R8 
35. What formal aspects of Pl’s organizational structure create challenges for you to fulfill 

your AL roles & responsibilities? R6, R8 
36. Have you experienced a situation in which your stated responsibilities as AL have collided 

with expectations of Area members? R6 
37. Rank the leadership positions in regards to their influence on preserving/maintaining the 

PI organizational culture. R9 
38. Rank the leadership positions in regards to their influence on generating changes in the 

PI organizational culture. R9 
39. From where do you receive the strongest pressure to conform to certain PI cultural 

norms in how you lead as an AL? R6, R8 
40. Rank the categories which your RL spends the most time on when all ALs are gathered. R7 
41. Which categories are under-emphasized due to a variety of reasons when all ALs are 

gathered? R7 
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Online Survey — Regional Leaders 
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Secondary 
Research 
Question Summary Questions 
Demographics (1-10) 
11. Rank the sources from which you believe your ALs draw their understanding of what is 
expected from them as an AL in order of importance. R2 
12. Which organizational documents do you find most practically helpful in describing the AL 
role? R2 
13. Which organizational documents do you use most often when orienting new ALs? R2 
14. Do the organizational documents clearly explain the AL roles * & responsibilities? R2 
15. What aspect(s) of the AL role in the organizational documents needs further clarification? R2 
16. Among the ALs in your Region, how would you describe the group’s understanding of 
their role as ALs? R1, R3 
17. What are the contributing factors for why you selected * your answer in #16? RI, R3 
18. As an RL, to what extent do you see AL leadership and development as... (facilitating, 
developing, administrating) R3 
19. To what degree should ALs be undertaking the following * activities... 
[...Catalyzing new ministries (i.e. geographic locations, UPGs); ...Ministering to spiritual & emotion 
needs of TLs & area members; ...Forming Area-wide Strategies; ...Developing Ministry Partnerships; 
..Recruiting for the Area; ... Troubleshooting relational issues within teams; ...Gathering of 
resources for TLs; ...Mentoring/Coaching of TLs; ...Equipping new TCs/TLs; ...Following-up 
administrative details (AMPs, child-safety, RACP...etc.)] Rl . R3 
20. In your opinion, what are the FIVE most critical activities that an AL must undertake? RI, R3 
21. From your understanding, what is the AL's level of authority in regards to setting policies, 
standards, or procedures within his/her Area? R1, R4 
22. From your understanding, is the creation of an overall Area strategy within the scope of 
the AL authority? R1, R4 
23. From your experience, describe how a “consultative way” practically looks within the AL 
leadership role. Rl 
24. Does the expectation of “an inclusive, interactive, and consultative way...” limit the 
authority of an AL? R1, R4 
25. Explain * your answer to #24. R1, R4 
26. What is your opinion about the need for an AL to live within his/her Area? Rl 
27. Leadership dimensions among your ALs (can select * multiple items) R5 
28. What informal aspects of Pl’s organizational culture enable ALs to fulfill their roles & 
responsibilities? R6, R8 
29. What informal aspects of Pl’s organizational culture hinder ALs from fulfilling their roles & 
responsibilities? R6, R8 
30. What formal aspects of Pl’s organizational structure enable ALs to fulfill their roles & 
responsibilities? R6, R8 
31. What formal aspects of Pl’s organizational structure create challenges for ALs to fulfill 
you're their roles & responsibilities? R6, R8 
32. Rank the leadership positions in regards to their influence on preserving/maintaining the 
PI organizational culture. R9 
33. Rank the leadership positions in regards to their influence on generating changes in the 
PI organizational culture. R9 
34. From where, does the AL experience the strongest PI culture pressure? R6, R8 
35. Within a one year time period, how many in-person gatherings with your ALs do you 
normally arrange? R7 
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36. Within a one year time period, how many "all ALs" conference calls do you * normally 
































arrange? R7 
37. Rank the categories which consume the greatest amount of your time when you interact 

with your ALs. R7 
38. Which categories tend to be given less attention when all of your ALs are gathered. R7 
39. Do you have a structured orientation process * for new ALs? Rl 
40. If "Yes", what are the key topics covered in the orientation? Rl 
41. In general, what topics should be included in an AL orientation? Rl 
42. When selecting a new AL, what characteristics, in the categories below, do you look for in 

a candidate? R5 
43. Rank the categories of characteristics which you look for in an AL candidate in the order 

of importance - 1 being of greatest importance R5 
44. To what degree does an AL need * to be skilled in... 

[...administration & organization? ...vision casting? ...ministry strategy development? ...conflict resolution? 

...mentoring/coaching? ...teaching? ... networking & partnership building? ...fund raising? ...local language/culture 

capacity? ...local ministry experience?] RI, R3, R5 
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APPENDIX D — INFORMED CONSENT DOCUMENTS 


INFORMED CONSENT DOCUMENT 


Project Title: The effect of PI’s organizational culture on leadership at the Area 
Leader level. 
Principal Investigator: Lance Lawrence 


PURPOSE 

This is a research study. The purpose of this research study is to understand the influence of PI’s 
formal and informal organizational culture on Area Leaders’ ability to undertake their roles 
and responsibilities. The purpose of this consent form is to give you the information you will need 
to help you decide whether to be in the study or not. You may ask any questions about the research, 
what you will be asked to do, the possible risks and benefits, your rights as a volunteer, and anything 
else about the research or this form that is not clear. 


We are inviting you to participate in this research study because you are either serving as an Area 
Leader or a Regional Leader currently. 


PROCEDURES 
If you agree to participate, your involvement will last for 1 hour during either a structured 


interview or focus group. 


The following procedures are involved in this study. 





Structured Interview 
(5 min) Introduction to interview 
format & topics 
(50 min) Interview questions 
(5 min) Summary & Thanks 

















RISKS 
The possible risks associated with participating in this research project are as follows. 
There are no foreseeable risks for participating in this research project. 





BENEFITS 

The potential personal benefits that may occur as a result of your participation in this study are 
gaining insight into your peer ALs’ understanding of their roles and responsibilities as Area 
Leaders. 


COMPENSATION 
You will not be compensated for participating in this research project. 
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CONFIDENTIALITY 

Records of participation in this research project will be kept confidential to the extent permitted by 
law. All documentation related to your participation will be securely maintained on and in 
secure devices and locations by the researcher. In the event of any report or publication from this 
study, your identity will not be disclosed. Results will be reported in a summarized manner in such a 
way that you cannot be identified. 


VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION 

Taking part in this research study is voluntary. You may choose not to take part at all. If you agree 
to participate in this study, you may stop participating at any time. If you decide not to take part, or 
if you stop participating at any time, your decision will not result in any penalty or loss of benefits to 
which you may otherwise be entitled. Upon stopping participation in an interview, your 
associated interview will be removed and not considered in the analysis. Upon stopping 
participation in a focus group, your statements will not be considered or available for use. 


QUESTIONS 


Questions are encouraged. If you have any questions about this research project, please contact: 
Lance Lawrence at Lance.Lawrence@gmail.com or +962 777 912 903. If you have questions 
about your rights as a participant, please contact the Co-Chair of the Institutional Review Board, Dr. 
David A. Currie, at: dcurrie@gordonconwell.edu or +1 978-646-4176. 


Your signature indicates that this research study has been explained to you, that your questions have 
been answered, and that you agree to take part in this study. You will receive a copy of this form. 


Participant's Name (printed): 











(Signature of Participant) (Date) 


RESEARCHER STATEMENT 
I have discussed the above points with the participant. It is my opinion that the participant 
understands the risks, benefits, and procedures involved with participation in this research study. 








(Signature of Researcher) (Date) 
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INFORMED CONSENT DOCUMENT 


Project Title: The effect of PI’s organizational culture on leadership at the Area 
Leader level. 
Principal Investigator: Lance Lawrence 


PURPOSE 

This is a research study. The purpose of this research study is to understand the influence of PI’s 
formal and informal organizational culture on Area Leaders’ ability to undertake their roles 
and responsibilities. The purpose of this consent form is to give you the information you will need 
to help you decide whether to be in the study or not. You may ask any questions about the research, 
what you will be asked to do, the possible risks and benefits, your rights as a volunteer, and anything 
else about the research or this form that is not clear. 


We are inviting you to participate in this research study because you are either serving as an Area 
Leader or a Regional Leader currently. 


PROCEDURES 
If you agree to participate, your involvement will last for 1 hour during either a structured 
interview or focus group. 


The following procedures are involved in this study. 


Focus Group 
(5 min) Introduction to FG format 


& topics 
(50 min) FG questions & interaction 
(5 min) Summary & Thanks 

















RISKS 
The possible risks associated with participating in this research project are as follows. 
There are no foreseeable risks for participating in this research project. 





BENEFITS 

The potential personal benefits that may occur as a result of your participation in this study are 
gaining insight into your peer ALs’ understanding of their roles and responsibilities as Area 
Leaders. 


COMPENSATION 
You will not be compensated for participating in this research project. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 

Records of participation in this research project will be kept confidential to the extent permitted by 
law. All documentation related to your participation will be securely maintained on and in 
secure devices and locations by the researcher. In the event of any report or publication from this 
study, your identity will not be disclosed. Results will be reported in a summarized manner in such a 
way that you cannot be identified. 
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VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION 

Taking part in this research study is voluntary. You may choose not to take part at all. If you agree 
to participate in this study, you may stop participating at any time. If you decide not to take part, or 
if you stop participating at any time, your decision will not result in any penalty or loss of benefits to 
which you may otherwise be entitled. Upon stopping participation in an interview, your 
associated interview will be removed and not considered in the analysis. Upon stopping 
participation in a focus group, your statements will not be considered or available for use. 


QUESTIONS 

Questions are encouraged. If you have any questions about this research project, please contact: 
Lance Lawrence at Lance.Lawrence@gmail.com or +962 777 912 903. If you have questions 
about your rights as a participant, please contact the Co-Chair of the Institutional Review Board, Dr. 
David A. Currie, at: dcurrie@gordonconwell.edu or +1 978-646-4176. 


Your signature indicates that this research study has been explained to you, that your questions have 
been answered, and that you agree to take part in this study. You will receive a copy of this form. 


Participant's Name (printed): 











(Signature of Participant) (Date) 


RESEARCHER STATEMENT 
I have discussed the above points with the participant. It is my opinion that the participant 
understands the risks, benefits, and procedures involved with participation in this research study. 








(Signature of Researcher) (Date) 
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APPENDIX E — RESEARCH PARTICIPANTS 





Informant Name 


Date 





Melissa Yarington 


October 8, 2018 




































































1. 
2. | Shane Sparks October 9, 2018 
3. | Peter Nathan October 10, 2018 
4. | Fayek Khalil October 28, 2018 
5. | Steve Peterson November 19, 2018 
6. | Rachael Carter November 20, 2018 
7. | Cathy Thompson November 21, 2018 
8. | Roger Tripp November 22, 2018 
Jean Tripp November 22, 2018 
Tom Tatlow November 26, 2018 
Matt Reynolds November 27, 2018 
Glenda Conner November 28, 2018 
Patrick Duffy November 28, 2018 
Jordan Remke December 6, 2018 
Todd Watanabe December 10, 2018 
Larry Filbert May 28, 2019 
James Baumgardner June 2, 2019 
Focus Group 
Participant Name Date 





John Andrews 





Paul Jenkins 





Howard Jones 





Laura Watanabe 





Allen Hamlin 





Doug Stoner 





Shad Welsh 





Steve Cochran 





Peter Nathan 





Dan Geijer 





a (a Dred Face AW SA Ursa ad 


—|o 








Charles Kay 





October 29, 2018 
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APPENDIX F —- DATA COLLECTION TOOLS 


Key Informant Interview 


KII - Area Leader 


AL Name: 
Area: 
Region: 











Introduction: 

Research Purpose: In an attempt to build a practical body of knowledge about the experiences and practices of 
Area Leaders, this research seeks to understand how PI's informal and formal organizational culture affects how 
Area Leaders understand their role, and how they provide leadership. What are the tangible & intangible forces 
that influence how Area Leaders engage both the members of their areas, and the issues that arise? The hope is by 
gathering a cross section of opinions and experiences, we can start to better understand how Area Leaders are 
functioning across the Pl movement, allowing for the development of future resources for Area Leaders. 


My Interest: During my brief time as an AL, I have observed differences of perception towards role of the AL. I 
also hold the idea that overseers on any level play an influential role in the both the quality & direction which is 
taken by those they oversee. Finally, I’m interested to add to the limited body of research which has been done 
within the PI movement in hopes of bringing increasing future development. 


To Confirm: 1) Received the informed consent form. 2) Signed it, and in the process of returning it. 3) Inform & 
receive approval to record the interview. 4) All statements will remain confidential. 


Thanks: A vocal thanks for taking time for the interview. 


Demographic Information: 






































Gender [M/F] 

Age 

Nationality 

Mobilization Base 

Type of Appointment [Co / Ind] 
Is the other Co-AL your spouse? [Y / N] 

# of Years as AL 

# of TLs/TCs/Dir Rpts reporting to you 

Are you living within your Area? [Y/N] 

Are you a TL in addition to AL? [Y/N] 

Where you a TL before you became an AL? [Y/N] 

Did you join PI through a merger of another agency? [Y/N] 

Do you anticipate completing the online AL survey? [Y/N] 





AL Orientation Process: 
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When you were appointed an AL, did you receive any formal [Y/N] 
orientation? 


What/who was the best source for helping you understand what was expected of you as 
an AL? 


What role did the formal organization documents (i.e. AL Role description, IHB & IMA) 
play in shaping your understanding your responsibilities? 


AL Roles & Responsibility: 


4. Now, after being an AL for a while, how would you describe (to someone outside of PI) 
what the core functions of an AL is within the context of the P! movement? 
5. In your experience, to what degree is the AL role... 
e Facilitating (resourcing/empowering the visions of current & new teams) 
e Apostolic (envisioning coordinated strategies or new ministries) 
e Administrative (following-up on TLs/TCs, organizational policies & procedures...etc.) 
6. Our organizational documents (AL Role description, IHB & IMA) provide [Y/N] 
descriptions of the roles & responsibilities of an AL, do you refer back 
to these routinely in the midst your AL responsibilities? 
7. To what degree have you found these descriptions helpful in explaining the AL’s roles, 
responsibilities & authority? 
8. Are there aspects of roles & responsibilities which are missing or needing further 
clarification? If “Yes”, please provide examples. 
9. | What do you see as the top critical activities that all ALs must undertake for their area? 
10. Let’s talk about “authority”. How do you understand the scope of “authority” that an AL 
holds? 
e What are some practical limits of this authority? 
e Can you provide an example of when you have exercised authority as an AL? 
11. How does the PI expectation of ensuring “inclusive, interactive & consultative way” in 
applying leadership affect your authority as AL? 
Leadership Aspects 


Charismatic/Value-Based — the ability to inspire, to motivate, and to expect high performance 
outcomes from others on the basis of firmly held core values — visionary, inspirational, self-sacrifice, 
integrity, decisive, & performance-oriented. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Team Oriented — emphasizes effective team building and implementation of a common purpose or 
goal among team members — collaborative, integration, diplomatic, administratively & competent. 
Participative — managers involve others in making and implementing decisions — inclusive & process. 
Humane oriented — reflects supportive and considerate leadership but also 

includes compassion and generosity. 

Autonomous - refers to independent and individualistic leadership. 

Self-Protective — ensures safety & security of the individual or group member — self-centered, status 
conscious, conflict inducer, face saver, procedural. 

(Culture, Leadership, and Organizations: The GLOBE Study of 62 Societies. pg. 675) 


Which of these dimensions or combination represents your natural leadership style? 


With that in mind, what aspects of Pl’s organizational culture (norms, expectations, 
formal/informal) enable your natural leadership style? 


What aspects of Pl’s organizational culture (norms, expectations, formal/informal) 
hinder or limit your natural leadership style? 


From what level within PI, do you feel pressure to conform to certain PI cultural norms 
in how you lead? (IC, ID, RL, other ALs, TLs, Area members, mob bases) 
e Provide an example 


Provide an example of when as AL, you led in such a way that collided with expectations 
of other Area Members. 
e What was the source of the collision of expectations? 


Cultural Norms 

Informal aspects — undocumented norms, expectations or standards by which P| members 
naturally operate — for example, TL/TC expectations, spirit of "Grace", spirit of "flexibility", 
personalities of area members, historical practice...etc. 


Direct aspects — formally documented and systematized structures by which PI operates — for 
example, mobilization base recruitment practices, role descriptions, organizational 
communication, reporting requirements, AMPs, yearly budgets, yearly statistics, organization 
policy documents...etc. 


17. 


Generally speaking, in your opinion, does the PI culture support & enable the AL role or 
not? How so? 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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In your opinion, what level of influence does the AL hold in maintaining PI’s overall 
vision & mission? 


In your opinion, what level of influence does the AL hold in both preserving & changing 
the current PI culture? [SKIPPED] 


Overall, who holds the largest influence on how PI culture develops, for better or for 
worse 


What are messages from the RL about leadership? 


Co-Appointed Non-Married Situation Questions 


22 


- Do you believe the responsibilities of an AL can sufficiently be met by one person? 


Summary Topics 


2D 


. Other comments about the AL role 


26. Question/Requests from Interviewee 


af 


. Overall strategy within the prevue of the AL 


Focus Group 


cae eae 


10. 
ioe 


How many of you have an area team to help oversee the area? 

How many of you use the NLO during new appointments of TL/TCs? 

How many of you require AMPs to be completed yearly? 

How many of you personally review AMPs with your TL/TL/DRs yearly? 

Tell me how you have come to understand what is expected of you in the AL role? How have 
a) org docs b) RLs c) other ALs d) other [personal opinion of leadership] played a role in 
shaping how you lead your area? 


. Are the organizational documents beneficial? 


Do you find the documentation extensive enough to give you guidance in the majority of the 
issues? Or do you find it less, so you are going to other sources. 

What aspect of the AL responsibilities is the most challenging to undertake (leadership, TL 
development, accountability)? What are the contributing factors? 

How does PI’s organizational culture affect your ability to hold your TL/TC/DRs 
accountable to the ministry visions they have created? 

Generally speaking, does the PI organization structure empower the AL role well? 

To what extent is there a common understanding of the AL’s decision-making authority 
throughout the PI structures? [among TLs, among Mob bases, among RLs] 
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13, 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
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Usually there are two aspects of authority, one there is authority to define the process which 
someone goes through in order to get to an end, or the authority to say what the end is...Do 
you believe in your settings as ALs that the job description gives you, at least, the authority 
to define the process which you have to go through? Or would you say “No”, we don’t even 
have that authority either. 

Do you feel that you could say, “I need you to develop an exit strategy?” 

What are the “grey” areas of decision-making authority which you have experienced? 

We have mentioned that there is lack of recourse, I think we can agree to that, but my follow- 
up question would be, when you have had to take recourse, have you had to be creative in 
recourse and what are some examples? 

What are some trends within PI organizational culture which directly affect you as an AL? 
How is PI’s growing diversity affecting your leadership & management of your area? 

As described currently, do you believe the AL role can sufficiently be undertaken by 1 
person? 
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Online Survey — Area Leaders 


PI Area Leadership 
The Effect of Formal & Informal Organizational Culture on 
Leadership 

Area Leaders (AL) Online Survey 
Research Purpose & Consent: 
This questionnaire is designed to explore the influence of PI's formal and informal organizational culture on Area Leaders’ 
ability to undertake their roles and responsibilities. The information you provide will be helpful for understanding an Area 
Leader's perspective and experience of leading within PI's specific organizational culture. This study is being conducted by Lance 
Lawrence, a DMIN candidate at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary and fellow P! Area Leader. Please be assured that all of 
your answers will be kept strictly confidential. The information that you provide will be presented only in summary form, in 


combination with the responses of other participants in this study. The answers that you give will never be linked with your name. 
By completing this questionnaire, you have given your consent that you are a voluntary participant in this study. 


Survey Instructions: 
The online survey is comprised of 41 questions which vary in format. Most are selection-based questions with a few requiring you 
to provide personal thoughts. Please. provide an answer for all of the questions . 


Survey Time Requirement: 
The approximate time required for the survey is 30 minutes. 


| want to thank-you again for participating in this study! It is the hope that the information obtained will be of valuable use to help PI 
better serve the AL role in the future. 


Your brother & colleague - Lance L. 


* 1. Gender 


) Male 


* 3. Nationality 


* 4. Mobilization Base 
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* 5. Type of Appointment 


Individual appointment 


ad 


_) Co-appointment 


6. # of Years as AL 


Po 


* 7. # of TLs/TCs reporting to you 


PO 


* 8. Are you living in your Area? 


) Yes “ >) No 


* 9. Are you a TL in addition to AL? 


) Yes (No 


* 10. Do you have extensive local ministry responsibilities in addition to your AL role? 
JD Yes () No 

* 11. Do you have extensive non-local (other) ministry responsibilities in addition to your AL role? 
VS Yes Ce” No 

* 12. Were you a TL before you became an AL? 

-) Yes ~) No 


—/ 


* 13. Did you join PI through the merger of another agency? 


‘ 


Yes (>) No 
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AL Roles & Responsibilities 


* 14. Did you receive a formal orientation by your RL when you first became an AL? 


, Yes No 


7 NY 


* 15. Is there currently a formal orientation process for new ALs within your region? 
) Yes ~) Could be, but I'm not aware of any. 


) No 


* 16. Rank the sources from which you draw the greatest understanding of what is expected from you as 
an AL in order of importance. 1 - being the most important to you. 





Organizational Documents (IHB, IMA, Job descriptions...etc.) 








* 17. Which organizational documents do you find most practically helpful in explaining the AL role & 
responsibilities? (can select multiple items) 


C1 AL Role Description - 2014 C] PI IMA (October 2016) 


C] P| IHB (November 2016) C1 None 


* 18. Do the organizational documents clearly explain the AL roles & responsibilities? 


_) Yes _) No 


* 19. What aspect(s) of the AL role in the organizational documents needs further clarification? 


eee 
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Perspectives on the AL Role 


* 20. Among the other ALs in your Region, how would you describe the group's understanding of their role 
as ALs? 
Diverse - lacking unity in understanding or application. Unified - a common understanding & application across the 


region. 
Mixed - being both diverse & common in understanding or 


application. 


* 21. What are the contributing factors for why you selected your answer in #20? 


In the AL Role Description, ALs are to provide leadership, development and empowerment for TLs/TCs toward the goal of 
facilitating church planting movements among unreached people groups within a geographic Area. 


* 22. As an AL, to what extent do you practically see your leadership and development as... 


None Little Moderately Significantly Entirely 


...facilitating any & all 
local ministry teams' 
visions? 


..developing 
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* 23. As AL, to what degree of effort do you understand that you should be giving to... 
None Limited Effort Moderate Effort Significant Effort Full Effort 


...Catalyzing new 
ministries (i.e. 


geographic locations, 
UPGs) 


...Gathering of 


resources for TLs 


...Mentoring/Coaching 
of TLs 


TCs/TLs 


administrative details 


(AMPs, child-safety, 
RACP...etc.) 


* 24. In your opinion, what are the FIVE most critical activities that you as an AL must undertake? (List 
in order of importance) 


Pod 
. | | 
; Po 
| | 
Po 


* 25. From your experience, what is your level of authority in regards to setting policies, standards, or 
procedures within your Area? 








None Available, not constrained 


Available, yet constrained by members’ acceptance 
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* 26. From your experience, is the creation of an overall Area strategy within the scope of the AL 
authority? 
Yes No 


The JHB (section 3.1, Leadership in Pl) states, “As ‘participatory servant Leaders’ they communicate in an inclusive, 
interactive, and consultative way with their fellow Members and Leaders.” 


* 27. From your experience, describe how a tonsultative way’ practically looks within the AL leadership 
role. 


* 28. Does the expectation of “an inclusive, interactive, and consultative way..."affect your authority as 
an AL? 


Yes No 


* 29. Explain your response above. 


* 30. What is your opinion about the need for an AL to live within his/her Area? 
Not Necessary at alll Preferable option 


Can go either way Essential! 
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Leadership 


Instructions: Review the following definitions and use them to answer the following questions. 


Leadership Dimensions 

* Charismatic/Value-Based — the ability to inspire, to motivate, and to expect high performance outcomes from others on the basis 
of firmly held core values — visionary, inspirational, self-sacrifice, integrity, decisive, & performance-oriented . 

* Team Oriented — emphasizes effective team building and implementation of a common purpose or goal among team members — 
collaborative, integration, diplomatic, administratively & competent. 

+ Participative — managers involve others in making and implementing decisions — inclusive & process. 

* Humane oriented — reflects supportive and considerate leadership but also includes compassion and generosity. 

+ Autonomous ~ refers to independent and individualistic leadership. 

* Self-Protective — ensures safety & security of the individual or group member — self-centered, status conscious, conflict inducer, 
face saver, procedural. 


(Culture, Leadership, and Organizations: The GLOBE Study of 62 Societies. pg. 675) 


* 31. Leadership Dimensions (can select multiple items) 





Team Humane Self- 
Based Oriented Participative Oriented Autonomous Protective None 


natural to you? [the C] CJ LJ L] LJ CL LI 
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Organizational Culture 


Instructions: Review the following definitions and use them to answer the following questions. 


Informal aspects — undocumented norms, expectations or standards by which PI members naturally operate — for example, 
TL/TC expectations, spirit of "Grace", spirit of “flexibility”, personalities of area members, historical practice...etc. 


Direct aspects — formally documented and systematized structures by which PI operates — for example, mobilization base 


recruitment practices, role descriptions, organizational communication, reporting requirements, AMPs, yearly budgets, yearly 
statistics, organization policy documents...etc. 


* 32. What informal aspects of PI's organizational culture have enabled you to fulfill your AL roles & 
responsibilities? 


* 33. What informal aspects of PI's organizational culture have hindered you from fulfilling your AL roles 
& responsibilities? 


* 34. What formal aspects of PI's organizational structure enable you to fulfill your AL roles & 
responsibilities? 


* 35. What formal aspects of PI's organizational structure create challenges for you to fulfill your AL roles 
& responsibilities? 


* 36. Have you experienced a situation in which your stated responsibilities as AL have collided with 
expectations of Area members? 


Yes ~ No 


If “Yes”, what were the specific responsibilities which did not match the members’ expectations? 


PT 
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* 37. Rank the leadership positions in regards to their influence onpreserving/maintaining the Pl 
organizational culture. 1 — being the most influential. 


International Council (IC) 
International Director (ID) 
RLs 


ALs 


Mobilization Bases 


* 38. Rank the leadership positions in regards to their influence ongenerating changes in the Pl 
organizational culture. 1 — being the most influential. 


International Council (IC) 
International Director (ID) 
RLs 


ALs 


Mobilization Bases 


* 39. From where do you receive the strongest pressure to conform to certain PI cultural norms in how 
you lead as an AL? (can select multiple items) 


[| International Council (IC) [| Ts 
|_| International Director (1D) |_| Mobilization Bases 
[| Rls |_| Area Members 


[| Als 


[| Other (please specify) 
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Leadership Messages from Your RL 


When you gather as ALs with your RL, it is assume that a large portion of time will used for reconnecting personally and 
praying for the region. In the next two questions, please answer based how your ministry discussion time is normally 
arranged. 


* 40. Rank the categories which your RL spends the most time on when all ALs are gathered. 1 - being 
the category given the most time. 


Administration (Region &/or Area level) 
Finances 

Vision Casting (Region level) 

Strategy Development (Area level) 


AL Personal Development 


* 41. Which categories are under-emphasized due to a variety of reasons when all ALs are 
gathered? (can select multiple items) 


[] Administration (Region &/or Area level) [] Strategy Development (Area level) 
CJ Finances CJ AL Personal Development 

[_] Vision Casting (Region level) 

[_] Other (please specity) 


Congrats! You have Finished! 


Thank You! 
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Online Survey — Regional Leaders 


PI Area Leadership 


The Effect of Formal & Informal Organizational Culture on 


Leadership 
Region Leaders (RL) Online Survey 


Research Purpose & Consent: 

This questionnaire is designed to explore the influence of PI's formal and informal organizational culture on Area Leaders’ 
ability to undertake their roles and responsibilities. The information you provide will be helpful for understanding an Area 
Leader's experience of leading within PI's specific organizational culture. This study is being conducted by Lance Lawrence, a 
DMIN candidate at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary and fellow PI Area Leader. Please be assured that all of your 
answers will be kept strictly confidential. The information that you provide will be presented only in summary form, in combination 
with the responses of other participants in this study. The answers that you give will never be linked with your name. By completing 
this questionnaire, you have given your consent that you are a voluntary participant in this study. 


Survey Instructions: 
The online survey is comprised of 44 questions which vary in format. Most are selection-based questions with a few requiring you 
to provide personal thoughts. Please. provide an answer for all of the questions . 


Survey Time Requirement: 
The approximate time required for the survey is 30 minutes. 


| want to thank-you again for participating in this study! It is the hope that the information obtained will be of valuable use to help P! 
better serve the AL role in the future. 


Your brother & colleague, Lance L. 


*2.Age 


* 3. Nationality 


* 4. Type of Appointment 
|] Individual appointment 


J Co-appointment 


5. # of Years as RL 


Po 
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6. # of ALs reporting to you 





| | 


7.# of ALs who live within their Area 


Po 


* 8. Are you living in your Region? 





Cl Yes C] No 

* 9. Check the past leadership positions you held in P! before becoming an RL (can select multiple items) 
[] tm 
[] AL 


* 10. Did you join PI through the merger of another agency? 
C) Yes () No 
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* 11. Rank the sources from which you believe yourALs draw their understanding of what is expected 
from them as an AL in order of importance. 1 - being the most important to you. 


Organizational Documents (IHB, IMA, Job descriptions...etc.) 


nf 


Regional Leader expectations 


Area Members’ expectations 





TLs' expectations 


* 12. Which organizational documents do you find most practically helpful in describing the AL role? (can 


select multiple items) 
C] AL Role Description - 2014 CJ PI IMA (October 2016) 
[_] PIIHB (November 2016) [_] All of the above 





[_] Other (please specify) 


* 13. Which organizational documents do you use most often when orienting new ALs? (can select 


multiple items) 
CJ AL Role Description - 2014 C] PI IMA (October 2016) 
[_] PI IHB (November 2016) [_] All of the above 


[| Other (please specify) 


* 14. Do the organizational documents clearly explain the AL roles & responsibilities? 


[] Yes ["] No 


* 15. What aspect(s) of the AL role in the organizational documents needs further clarification? 
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Perspectives on the AL Role 


* 16. Among the ALs in your Region, how would you describe the group's understanding of their role as 
ALs? 


enn, 


Diverse - lacking unity in understanding or application. (Unified - a common understanding & application across the 
ALs. 

») Mixed - being both diverse & common in understanding or 

application. 


* 17. What are the contributing factors for why you selected your answer in #16? 





In the AL Role Description, ALs are to provide leadership, development and empowerment for TLs/TCs toward the goal of 
facilitating church planting movements among unreached people groups within a geographic Area. 


* 18. As an RL, to what extent do you see AL leadership and development as... 
None Little Moderately Significantly Entirely 


...facilitating any & all 
local ministry teams’ e @ () @ & 
visions? 


...developing a 
coordinated strategy for ~) é C) (C ~) 
ministry teams to join? 
..administrating 

edeacl cl ~ a a C cr ~ 
& procedures? 


Read through the entire list before answering — answer with the understanding of limited time & resources for the AL. 
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* 19. To what degree should ALs be undertaking the following activities... 
None Limited Effort Moderate Effort Significant Effort 
oS) U 
...Ministering to 


spiritual & emotion 
needs of TLs & area 


* 20. In your opinion, what are theFIVE most critical activities that an AL must undertake? (List in order 
of importance - 1 being of greatest importance) 











* 21. From your understanding, what is the AL's level of authority in regards to setting policies, 
standards, or procedures within his/her Area? 


©) None (Available, not constrained, within the limits set by 
the organizational documents (IHB, IMA) 


UL) Available, yet constrained by members’ acceptance 
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* 22. From your understanding, is the creation of an overall Area strategy within the scope of the AL 
authority? 


C) Yes () No 


The JHB (section 3.1, Leadership in Pl) states, “As ‘participatory servant Leaders’ they communicate in an inclusive, 
interactive, and consultative way with their fellow Members and Leaders.” 


23. From your experience, describe how a ‘consultative way’ practically looks within the AL leadership 
role. 


* 24. Does the expectation of “an inclusive, interactive, and consultative way..."limit the authority of an 
AL? 


‘@) Yes C No 


* 25. Explain your answer to #24. 


* 26. What is your opinion about the need for an AL to live within his/her Area? 
[_] Not needed at alll! [_] Preferable option 


[| Can go either way [| Essential! 
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Leadership 


Instructions: Review the following definitions and use them to answer the following questions. 


Leadership Dimensions: 

* Charismatic/Value-Based — the ability to inspire, to motivate, and to expect high performance outcomes from others on the basis 

of firmly held core values — visionary, inspirational, self-sacrifice, integrity, decisive, performance-oriented . 

* Team Oriented — emphasizes effective team building and implementation of a common purpose or goal among team members - 
lla ive, h fon, diph ic, acministrativel ‘ 

« Daxtisinethes involve others in making and imp ing decisions - inchuive, 

* Humane oriented — reflects supportive and considerate leadership but also includes compassion and generosity. 

+ Autonomous — refers to independent and individualistic leadership. 

* Self-Protective — ensures safety & security of the individual or group member — self-centered, status conscious, conflict inducer, 

face saver, procedural 


(Culture, Leadership, and Organizations: The GLOBE Study of 62 Societies. pg. 675) 





* 27. Leadership dimensions among your ALs (can select multiple items) 


Charismatic/Value- Team Humane Self- 
Based Oriented Participative Oriented Autonomous Protective None 


dimension(s) CJ C] CJ CJ [J CJ L] 
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Organizational Culture Factors 


Instructions: Review the following definitions and use them to answer the following questions. 


Informal aspects — undocumented norms, expectations or standards by which P! members naturally operate — for example, 
TL/TC expectations, spirit of "Grace", spirit of "flexibility", personalities of area members, historical practice. ..etc. 

Formal aspects — formally documented and systemized structures by which PI operates — for example, mobilization bases’ 
recruitment practices, role descriptions, organizational communication, reporting requirements, AMPs, yearly budgets, yearly 


* 28. What informal aspects of PI's organizational culture enable ALs to fulfill their roles & 
responsibilities? 





* 29. What informal aspects of PI's organizational culture hinder ALs from fulfilling their roles & 
responsibilities? 


* 30. What formal aspects of PI's organizational structure enable ALs to fulfill their roles & 
responsibilities? 


* 31. What formal aspects of PI's organizational structure create challenges for ALs to fulfill your their 
roles & responsibilities? 





* 32. Rank the leadership positions in regards to their influence onpreserving/maintaining the P| 
organizational culture. 1 — being the most influential. 
International Director (ID) 


RLs 
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* 33. Rank the leadership positions in regards to their influence ongenerating changes in the P| 
organizational culture. 1 — being the most influential. 


International Director (ID) 


| Rls 


Me 
International Council (IC) 
* 34. From where, does the AL experience the strongest P! culture pressure? (can select multiple items) 
C] International Director (ID) C] Mobilization Bases 
CJ RLs C] International Council (IC) 


[] Als 
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Leadership Messages from You, as RL 


* 35. Within a one year time period, how many in-person gatherings with your ALs do you normally 
arrange? 


Po 


* 36. Within a one year time period, how many “all ALs” conference calls do you normally arrange? 


When you gather with your ALs, it is assumed that a large portion of time will used for reconnecting personally and 
praying for the region. In the next two questions, please answer based how your ministry discussion time is arranged. 


* 37. Rank the categories which consume the greatest amount of your time when you interact with your 
ALs. 1 - being the category given the most time. 


Administration (Region &or Area level) 
Finances 

Vision Casting (Region level) 

Strategy Development (Area level) 


'| AL Personal Development 





* 38. Which categories tend to be given less attention when all of your ALs are gathered. (can select 


multiple items) 
Cl Administration (Region &/or Area level) C] Strategy Development (Area level) 
[_] Finances [__] AL Personal Development 


C] Vision Casting (Region level) 
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AL Selection & Orientation 


* 39. Do you have a structured orientation process for new ALs? 


[] Yes [] No 


40. If "Yes", what are the key topics covered in the orientation? 


41. In general, what topics should be included in an AL orientation? 


* 42. When selecting a new AL, what characteristics, in the categories below, do you look for ina 
candidate? 











* 43. Rank the categories of characteristics which you look for in an AL candidate in the order of 
importance - 1 being of greatest importance. 


————— 
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* 44. To what degree does an AL need to be skilled in... 


Novice Emerging Developing Proficient Expert 

...administration & ) C — C a 
organization? ; ome wed 
...vision casting? o) = J o \) 
...ministry strategy - - »~ ~ 2 
conti ) ( e ( 5 
...conflict resolution? i) LU () CU U) 
...Mentoring/coaching? ) ( C) ¢ () 
_.teaching? * C r) - cy 
..-networking & . : - 
partnership building? / C / a VY 
...fund raising? 7) Cc r) Cc = 
capacity? ) « _) C J) 
...local ministry — ~~ oO o™~ 

: 9 ) q 

Other (please specify) 





Congrats! You have finished! 


Thank You! 


Zz 
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